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THE NINTH CRUISER SQUADRON. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL BOYLE SOMERVILLE, C.M.G. 


IV. 


Mipway between Madeira 
d Teneriffe, and almost on 
line of navigation between 
m, there is a little group of 
small islands, bearing the 
ee ne name ef “Iihos 
lvagen,” which is Portuguese 
“Savage Islands,” or, as 
y are better known, “The 
vages.” The northern one, 
Great Salvage,” is separated 
a ten-mile gap from the 
ta southern, which are named 
tively Great and Little 
ton, They are nearly desert, 
i quite uninhabited. There 
no certainty of rainfall at 
time of year, and the 
water to be found is a 
ow and unpleasant -look- 
puddle at the bottom of 
a pit on Great Salvage. This 
d been dug by some settlers, 
io once came there, hopeful ; 
left it, hopeless, leaving 
ur “ well, ” a few low walls, 
da couple of ruinous huts, 
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as relics of the adventure, 
The only produce of the group 
is an unfortunate but foolishly 
persistent sea-bird, which comes 
in May, in large numbers, to 
produce its young. The bold 
Portuguese hunter follows 
shortly after: lugs forth from 
their heles in the ground, by 
their long outstretched necks, 
the silly mammas; which then 
are forthwith slain, dried in 
the sun, and carried back to 
Madeira for food (literally) by 
the thousand. 

Te this cheerful group of 
islands we were direeted, quite 
early in the war, under “ab- 
solutely certain” intelligence 
that Germans had landed 
there, and had erected a wire- 
less station on Great Salvage ; 
which is a cliff - surrounded 
plateau, 500 feet high—emi- 
nently suited, certainly, for the 
purpose. 

We approached with some 
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trepidation, as the only chart 
of the group was one hundred 
years old; while, on every side 
of all three islands, we could 
see tall white spouts of burst- 
ing spray, marking the posi- 
tions of the rocky reefs that 
stretched their ugly arms in- 
hospitably round the shores. 

We kept at prism-binoeular 
distance ; but were able to see. 
quite definitely, that the islands 
were entirely Hunless. And, 
lying off, we went to target 
practice at one of the more 
prominent rock-pinnacles, 

It is strange to recall this 
early impression of the group, 
remembering what a solace to 
us its islands became, later on! 
There chanced to be in our 
squadron a single officer of 
that hardy though rare breed, 
the Hydrographie Surveyor. 
By “lashed-up” means—(that 
is to say, “improvised ”)—and 
with a makeshift staff of 
assistants, a tolerable chart 
was produced by him, which 
included the whole group, with 
reefs, soundings, and fathom- 
contour lines, complete. Fol- 
lowing this advance of scientific 
knowledge, the rocky horrors 
turned into convenient marks, 
by which to fix an approaching 
ship’s position; the reefs and 
shoals eame to eat out of our 
hand, so te speak, and were 
transformed frem dangers into 
breakwaters against the north- 
easterly swell rolling in. 

Accordingly, whenever cir- 
cumstances permitted, we came 
te ancher at one or other of 
the islands, for a few hours of 
rest and recreation. If nothing 
else was excellent about the 
group, the bathing was; and 
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so was the fishing, and oh! 
the extraordinary joy it was 
to feel terra-firma—even desert 
soil—under one’s feet ! 

Once, when we were anchored 
close off Great Salvage Island, 
a large neutral steamer passed ; 
and seeing us, as it appeared 
to them, hopelessly wrecked, 
broadside on the rocks, sur- 
rounded by the terrifying 
spouts of white water, she 
timidly approached, and 
politely inquired, “Can I 
render any assistance?” Her 
captain must have been thor- 
oughly thankful, if amazed, to 
get our reply, “Much obliged 
for your kind offer, but quite 
happy here at anchor. Pleasant 
voyage to you.” 

The Salvages have their 
share of romance. Those who 
have read ‘The Cruise of the 
Alert’ will recall the account 
of her visit to one of the islands, 
and of the deathbed statement 
of the old pirate who had 
sailed with Captain Kidd in 
the Spanish Main, and his 
sworn declaration that large 
quantities of his chief's trea- 
sure had there been deposited. 
So circumstantial was the ac- 
count, and the directions for 
finding it, that the British 
Government, years ago, actu- 
ally sent a man-of-war to in- 
vestigate and to dig; but 
nothing was ever discovered. 

We were too busy enjoying 
eurselves, every time we went 
there, to fuss about a few 
paltry jewelled chalices, or 
gold pieces-of-eight; and, 80 
far as we are concerned, they 
still lie hid — ghost-guarded, 
and intact, 

Wearied as we were with 
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our incessant leek-eut for sub- 
marines, which weren't there, 
and by the constant, entirely 
bogus reports we got of them, 
it was almost a pleasure to 
find ourselves at last up 
against what had all the 
appearance ef the genuine 
article, 

We were homeward bound 
for repairs (at last), and not 
far from Finisterre, As the 
day dawned hazily, we sighted 
on the port-bow, but nearly 
ahead, a steamer flying British 
eolours, with a submarine, on 
the surface, close under her 
stern. Both were appar- 
ently stopped, and the enly 
question was, should we be in 
time? Every straining second, 
as we hurried furiously into 
range, we expected to see the 
fatal lurch, the burst of steam 
and smoke, the sudden swallow- 
ing up of the victim, and the 
peppering over the smooth floor 
of the sea of her loose debris, 
human and timber, the one 
clinging to the other. 

We had sighted her first at 
11,000 yards, and though the 
guns, of course, were instantly 
ready, this was rather teo far 
off for a really certain and 
satisfactory shot at so low and 
slight an object—barely dis- 
tinguishable, indeed, as a sub- 
marine at all, There was also 
the necessity of finding out 
whether (by any impossible 
chance) it was one of our own 
submarines, before we sank 
her! We had, too, to discover 
whether the steamer was in 
reality a British one. There 
was as yet no sign of her sink- 
ing, and perhaps we were view- 
ing a German submarine being 
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supplied with fuel, comfortably, 
from her auxiliary—flying false 
colours? If this were so, the 
supply ship should also occupy 
our earnest attention—besides 
being a more excellent target! 
There was only one certain 
method of finding out and set- 
ting at rest all these doubts— 
namely, the “private signal.” 
The “challenge” had been 
flipped out by searchlight at the 
very first moment of sighting 
the still enigmatic scene before 
us. Noreply. A second chance 
was given when the range had 
been lessened by 2000 yards 
—i.¢e.,about a mile, Again, no 
reply! Evidently, whatever 
the two vessels were about, 
they had not sighted us: as 
there was no attempt at dis- 
appearance of the submarine, 
nor any sign, either of alarm 
or joy, on the steamer. The 
two oraft still remained in 
exactly the same relative atti- 
tude to one another—ealm, un- 
cencerned! It was thoreughly 
mystifying and disquieting. 
Our guns were at the “ready ” 
position, the range-taker had 
just announced “seven thou- 
sand,” the order to “oom- 
mence” was tickling the 
tengue, when from the sub- 
marine there came flashing 
the British private signal! It 
was just about the nearest 
imaginable thing! 

It turned out to be, truly, 
a British steamer; and she 
was towing the submarine to 
the Mediterranean! This was 
the explanation of the per- 
manently-maintained distance 
between the two vessels, and 
since they were approaching 
us nearly end-on, the effect 
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was produced that both were 
stopped together. 

Having administered an 
awful warning to the sub- 
marine as to what, so very 
nearly, might have been, and 
still might be, unless they kept 
a better look-out on a hazy 
morning, we sank into our 
mugs of early cocoa, with a 
deep thankfulness that we had 
not, a few minutes earlier, 
lessened the British Navy by 
two valuable items! 

Onwards, northward, we 
rushed, getting every yard of 
speed we could out of the old 
ship; zigzag, zigzag we went, 
as we entered the danger zone 
south of the Channel. Every 
ship we sighted was doing the 
same; ours was not the only 
vessel proceeding under charge 
of an apparently drunken 
navigator, 

As, one morning, we reached 
the Channel itself, we were 
welcomed home by receipt of 
the following message in wire- 
less from Land’s End :— 

‘‘ Norwegian steamer reports 
having seen submarine at 10 
P.M. yesterday, twenty miles 
S.-W. by W. from Lundy 
Island, steering N.-W.” 

She was therefore proceed- 
ing out of the Bristol Channel, 
right across our track to Liver- 
pool. Immediately after pub- 
lication of the news through- 
out the ship, there were eyes 
everywhere—amateur as well 
as professional, on watch and 
off watch. All hands and the 
cook were looking out! A 
fishing buoy we passed pres- 
ently, at short range, came 
in for it heavily! It bobbed 
up to the crest ef a wave, in 
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front of the straining eyes of 
the three foremost guns’ crews, 
and met death in an instan. 
taneous salvo! But what a 
pity it wasn’t the periscope it 
so greatly resembled! Shortly 
afterwards there came to usa 
second word of cheer from 
Kingstown. “Submarine seen 
14 miles eff Dalkey Island at 
2 P.M. to-day.” We should 
pass her, too! Evening was 
approaching, and we were 
thankful to see that, with it, 
came a mercifully enveloping 
haze: a condition not usually 
sought out by the seaman 
for eulogy—but circumstances 
alter oases! Justas theshades 
of night fell, and we had in- 
formed the senior naval officer 
at Liverpool of our proposed 
arrival at the bar at dawn 
next day, he replied with the 
extremely pleasant intelligence, 
“Hostile submarines (in the 
plural) waiting off Mersey 
River Bar, Enter river at full 
speed before daylight.” In- 
deed, we hoped we might be 
able to do so! 

The night was dark, the 
mist beautifully thick, and if 
the submarines sighted us at 
all, they may well have fired 
their torpedoes astray. We 
transposed our navigational 
lights, from the bow-end of the 
ship to the stern, placing the 
starboard-bow light so as to 
throw its green ray from the 
port quarter; and the port 
bow light to show red from 
the starboard quarter; while 
the bright white mast-head 
light, as “in some tall ad- 
miral,” was made to show dead 
astern, from the after side of 
the main mast, at the proper 
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height up. Thus, any sub- Very sensibly, no attempt 
marine sighting our lights,so was made during the refit to 
placed, and directing her tor- try and improve our fighting 
pede as for an apparently capacity. This was realised to 
advancing steamer, would fire be a hopeless task: as well 
it into the watery space astern might you equip a cow with a 
of us, and already passed over! tiger’s teeth and claws, and 
We got in quite safely, in send her fortb, single handed, 
the dark of the dawn. The to fight Shere Kian himself, on 
submarines, two of them, had his own ground ! 
undoubtedly been seen there The order had gone forth, 
the day before, waiting off the accordingly, confining our 
bar: but seemingly had been duties to the Blockade; but 
dispersed, One of them went without prejudice to anything 
north, anyway; and, unfor- else that might in an extremity 
tunately, made a successful turn up. No longer were we 
shot off the mouth of the to reckon ourselves as cruisers 
Clyde, just at the moment @ outrance, 
that we were passing the bar In giving this order, which 
light-vessel, had come out some consider- 
But they missed us, as well able time before our refit, the 
as two others of our armed Admiralty somewhat naturally 
merchant cruisers,aswe dashed supposed that the Armed 
in at Mersey mouth, within a Merchant Cruisers, as they 
few hours of each other, on stood, were the ideal vessels for 
that exciting morning. Rarely the Atlantic Blockade job. 
before can so many a seaman’s With those great holds, was 
blessing have been bestowed there not capacity for carrying 
upon a fog at night! coal, water, stores, and pro- 
When, after a somewhat visions by the thousand ton? 
prolonged refit in England, we Could they not, therefore, 
returned to our home on the comfortably keep at sea for 
Atlantic Ocean Wave,wefound months, without anxiety as to 
ourselves in eonsiderably im- boiler and engine expenditure, 
proved case; with beth ship and with well-fed crews? 
and crew much better quali- (What matter if, in connection 
fied than they were in those with the crews, the adjective 
first days to undertake their “fed-up’’ were more ap- 
duties, propriate?) Had they not, 
Many important and, indeed, each of them, recently been 
fundamental defects in our festooned by the Board of Trade 
equipment had been put asfar with boats in such multitude, 
right as they could be put; that the simultaneous board- 
defects whose occurrence was ing of indefinite numbers of 
amazing to us naval people, suspects might be undertaken 
devoid, as at first we were, of with speed and simplicity ? 
all inner knowledge of the con- It was not until some of us 
ditions of life for the men ina returned to England for our 
merchant steamer. first refit, and were able person- 
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ally to explain and exhibit 
things, that it was realised how 
mistaken were these views ; nor 
to what a degree we, naval 
tenants of the A.M.C.’s, had 
been obliged to make “lash- 
up” (é¢, makeshift) arrange- 
ments, in order to be able to 
“earry on,” in any way, a8 
intended, 

Appalling, nay, impossible, 
as at first it seemed to the 
authorities, the facts were 
demonstrated. First, that in 
many of those enormous ships 
no proper accommodation for 
civilised seamen and firemen 
had been provided ; secondly, 
that beyond the actual tackles 
(or “falls”’) fer lowering and 
hoisting the beats, there were 
none of the ordinary, and 
obvieusly necessary additional 
fittings to prevent the boats 
from swinging abeut while be- 
ing lowered, full of men, when 
the ship was rolling at sea; 
thirdly, that as regards the 
merchant crew, fine ship-men 
as they were, none had had any 
experience of boat-work except 
the few who chanced to be 
fishermen (and even these had 
never been taught the art of 
the oar); fourthly, that there 
were no real boats. The acces- 
sary vehicles with which, under 
Board of Trade regulations, 
passenger ships are plastered 
are not “boats,” properly 
speaking, and can only be de- 
scribed as troughs made of 
woed er steel, deep and heavy, 
having angular ends. “Sta- 
bility,” using the expression 
either in its usual sense or as 
the technical term of the ma- 
rine architect, does not enter 
into their design, nor have they 
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any “floor.” They wobble 
nervously when placed in the 
water, and nething but dire 
necessity, combined with ignor. 
ance of the danger, would in- 
duce the “44 passengers” (for 
whom their labels promise to 
provide accommodation) to ac. 
cept the chance of escape that 
they offer in a disaster, in pre- 
ference to the ancient and re- 
spectable alternative of “stick. 
ing to the ship.” 

These vessels are just sus- 
ceptible (and no more) of pro- 
pulsion, and of directien; but 
no one, excepting perhaps a 
Board of Trade official (who is 
of the earth, earthy), would 
ever class them as ‘ boats,” 

Nor would any instructed 
person name as “oars” the 
spatulated bedposts with which 
the troughs are equipped; all 
of the same length, from bow 
to stroke, and all of the 
same preposterous unbalanced 
weight. Rough-loomed, un- 
bending, it wearied one only to 
look at them. 

Nowonder that our attempts 
to teach the men to pull such 
boats with such oars met with 
small success, They sat on the 
high thwarts, that were so high 
thateven totouch the stretchers 
with their toes was beyond the 
reach of most of them, and they 
“dipped” and buokotted, 
ignoring, justifiably, instruo- 
tions as to stretching out or 
feathering; whilst the eom- 
mands to “ put their backs inte 
it’? were but too literally ful- 
filled, as the sorely-tried oars- 
men’s heels went up in the air, 
and an all-engulfing “crab” 
claimed him for its own! 

The reason for the existence 
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in mail steamers of these im- 
possible boats and unskilled 
oarsmen lies in a simple but 
little-considered faet. These 
vessels nowadays, almost in- 
variably on reaching their 
journey’s ends, either at home 
or abroad, no longer anchor in 
a harbour and communicate by 
boat with the shore, as in the 
ancient times. Instead, they go 
alongside a deep-water pier in 
a comfortable dock, and every- 
body walks ashore, or walks 
on board. Boats and boating, 
accordingly, are rapidly reach- 
ing a condition ef atrophy: 
the downward path of disuse 
being already marked, first, by 
the complete disappearance 
from the ships of boat-lowering 
apparatus; next, by the exist- 
ence of a mere “survival ” (to 
use an appropriate natural his- 
tory term) of boats themselves ; 
and lastly, by the ability of 
the crews to manage boats 
being no longer outwardly 
apparent, though still happily 
latent, and able to be brought 
forth. 

These facts are unpleasant 
ones, and become still more 
so in the contemplation of 
some emergency—such as the 
butting into an iceberg by 
a mail steamer on a dark 
night—when the best of boats 
and boatmen are suddenly 
wanted to save a thousand 
lives. 

An emergency, though of a 
different kind—a long war 
emergency, and not a swift 
peace-time disaster—had come 
upon us now, and the only 
way out of the difficulty was 
found by supplying the 
A.M.C.’s with real boats — 


naval boats—with their proper 
appliances. 

Once we got these, real oars- 
manship soen followed, nour- 
ished into healthy existence 
later on by races, and even 
regattas. The comfort and 
satisfaction that followed was 
indescribable, in seeing boats 
loaded with officers and men 
lowered into the water in safety, 
moving with speed and smart- 
ness on their job, and hoisted 
again quickly after it was over. 

Thankful men were we when 
the vision of the swinging, 
wobbling coffin-loads to which 
we had become accustomed, 
though never inured, had 
faded away, as it soon did, 
into only a_ distressing 
memory. 

These surprises as to mer- 
chant-boat equipment were 
not, however, the greatest, by 
any means, that we re- 
ceived; nor were they the 
defects that really most re- 
quired amendment. The first, 
and worst, and rudest shock 
reached us all on the first 
Sunday on which we went 
“rounds” of the living quar- 
ters allotted to the deck- 
hands and firemen ef the 
ship’s original crew. All of 
the men who would “join up” 
for ‘‘temporary service” in 
the War had been taken over, 
together with their ships, at 
Liverpool and elsewhere, just 
as they stood, straight from 
their “trade”; and so we 
saw them in their native and 
accustomed haunts. The con- 
trast with anything we ever 
had seen before was really 
overwhelming, 

The quarters allotted to the 
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crew of a man-of-war are 
assuredly not laid out in over- 
luxarious fashion. There is, 
for each twenty men or so 
of the crew, a long well- 
scrubbed table, with “stools” 
(plain strong benches) on each 
side of it. There is a locker, 
or its equivalent space, for 
holding each man’s clothing 
or kit-bag; there are “mess- 
shelves” for holding crockery, 
knives, forks, &o.; and there 
is tinned ware for the table— 
“kettles” and “tin dishes” of 
an adamantine build. It is 
not comfortable furniture, but 
it is adequate, and, above all, 
it is clean. There is air, any- 
way, and (dependent on the 
ship) usually quite a fair 
amount of space. When it is 
desired to clear the deck, 
both tables and stools, having 
legs that fold up, can be 


quickly hooked overhead, flat, 
and out of the way. As to 
beds, each man has his ham- 
mock, hung up, swinging for 


the night, but lashed up 
neatly and stowed away dur- 
ing the day. Nothing is so 
comfortable to sleep in on 
board a ship at sea as 
a hammock, and no other 
kind of bed occupies less 
space. Then there is ample 
washing accommodation for 
everybedy, and, for the 
stokers, large bathrooms; se 
that there is every possi- 
bility for cleanliness and re- 
freshment after a long hot 
watch amidst oil, coal - dust, 
boilers, and engines. Ever 
sinoe steamships began to be 
in the Navy, some sort ef bath- 
room space has been arranged 
for the stokers: though prob- 
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ably this dispensation origin. 
ated less in kindness and 
humanity, than in preventing 
the smallest shadow of engine- 
room products from marring 
the whiteness and brightness 
of the Old Navy’s decks. The 
above simple lower-deok fur- 
nishings were to us, naval 
folk, a commonplace of life to 
which we had been accustomed 
from our callow midshipman- 
hood ; and (in our ignorance) 
we supposed such to be the 
sealed pattern accommodation 
for all seamen, merchant as 
well as naval. So, when we 
stepped jauntily, on that first 
bright “Sunday Rounds,” into 
our men’s quarters, for inspeo- 
tion thereof, the amazement, 
and gradually the horror, at 
sight of what we then enooun- 
tered, are sentiments that still 
remain fresh, at the end of five 
years, of experiences sufficient- 
ly overwhelming to blot out 
most other things. 

We were conducted inte the 
very “eyes” of the ship—to 
the forecastle, and the narrow 
depths beneath it: to the part 
which, in the great Atlantic 
liners, dips, shuddering, into 
the monstrous head - seas; 
bears on its front the first and 
worst of the furious impact, 
and carries on its dripping 
shoulders the ohief of the 
strain and motion of the la- 
bouring ship. No place this, 
at any time, for men; but, es- 
pecially, not for men tired out 
in long watches below, among 
the boilers, or on deck, in the 
fierce wind, rain, and cold 
spray. Yet this was the region 
allotted to the crew: squeezed 
away here into the least pos- 
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sible area by the greedy 
owners of the ship, so as to 
permit of more space for cabins 
in the comfortable parts, fur- 
ther aft, for those who paid 
for their accommedation. The 
word “‘ Bolshevik” had not, at 
this period of the war, been in- 
vented; but that is what we 
felt like as we entered, and 
regarded these quarters. 

There were three decks, one 
beneath the other, each divided 
- into steel- walled compart- 
ments, whose sides had once 
(long ago) been daubed over, 
first with thin red lead, and 
afterwards with thick and 
sticky white paint. The decks, 
also steel, were thickly bedded 
with cement—the surface of 
which resembled, to weary feet, 
the pavement of a city street 
beth in appearance and in 
comfort. Each compartment 
was illuminated by two tiny 
and hermetically screwed - up 
glass scuttles, and was “ven- 
tilated” by a pipe leading 
from the “oeiling” to the 
upper air—but now tightly 
stuffed up with a black and 
dripping rag, in order to ex- 
clude the salt sea that poured 
down it at every dip of the 
labouring ship, from its open- 
ing on the forecastle. 

The deck-hands occupied the 
upper compartments, which, 
as they opened more or less on 
the upper air, were much the 
best; the firemen inhabited 
the deeper depths beneath; 
and with a horrified interest 
we descended. 

Round the filthy sides of 
each den there were riveted 
as many iron bed-frames, one 
above the other, as spaces 
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could be found for them, to 
the number of about fourteen. 
Regardless of the solemn hour 
of Captain’s Sunday Rounds, 
each bedplace contained its 
proper human oecupant, dirty 
and sweaty, just as he had 
come from the stokehold. (This 
profanity—blasphemy, even— 
of the day and the hour, 
apparently here a matter of 
every-Sunday custom, filled us 
ef the Navy with a shocked 
indignation indescribable !) 
Each man was couched on 
a “ Donkey’s Breakfast.” This 
consists of a coarse brown 
sack, tightly stuffed with old 
hard straw. It is not 
“shaped,” as is a mattress 
or palliasse, with square cor- 
ners and flat sides and sur- 
faces, but is merely a bulged 
and overfilled bag. Sorrow 
befall the donkey whe had 
its contents for ‘‘ breakfast,” 
or even as bedding litter! 
The R.S.P.C.A. would be “on 
to” the owner of that four- 
footed animal, and mighty 
quickly ! 

As for the rest of the 


furniture or fittings of this 
pleasant home from home on 


the sea, there was none! No 
table, no chair, no bench ; and 
as a receptacle for clothes, a 
little shelf that searce would 
hold a cap. 

As to the presence of the 
men at this holy moment of 
Sunday rounds, there seemed 
to be no explanation required. 
The long-sanctioned custom 
was that each man, as he 
came off watch, whatever the 
day or hour, threw himself 
down on his bunk, just as 
he was, and there remained 
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until it was time for him te 
go toe his next turn ef watch 
in the stokehold. 

As fer meals, when the 
time for them came reund, 
the members of each den took 
it in rotation to go up to the 
oook’s galley and bring down 
thence, in a large tin dish, 
the mess of meat and gravy, 
or whatever was provided. 
On its arrival, each man 
reached forth from his bed, 
took with his hand out of 
the dish as it went by his 
gruesome portion, and, lying 
there, devoured it. This in- 
teresting interval of refresh- 
ment was, in fact, in process 
at the time of rounds, so that 
we had the advantage actually 
of seeing the animals fed with- 
out extra charge. It was, in- 
deed, a much more degrading 


spectacle than any that the 
Zoo, at its mest carnivorous, 


has to offer. There were no 
plates, knives, or forks — no 
table (as has already been 
indicated) on which to lay 
them, nor even a bench on 
which to sit down to eat. 

The arrangements for per- 
sonal washing were outside 
the dens, and consisted of a 
row of minute enamel basins, 
each holding a proportionate 
supply of water. An inquiry 
as to the position of the 
“Stoker's Bathroom” was 
met with a smile of pitying 
amazement at so landsman- 
like an inquiry from an un- 
questioned man-of-the-sea ! 
Such an effeminacy was en- 
tirely unknown to these hardy 
folk ! 

We must forbear from any 
description of the bestially 
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primitive ‘ conveniences” of 
these terrible abodes. They 
had instantly to be closed... , 

Inspection completed, the 
order went ferth on the spot, 
and the ship’s carpenters were 
set to work without delay to 
convert one of the big empty 
decks, whenee the cabins had 
been swept at Liverpool, into 
a proper living place for the 
firemen, with tables, “stools,” 
bed-places, bedding, clothes 
lockers, and baths, Some- 
thing of the sort had already 
been done with the 2nd-class 
saloon, for the accommoda- 
tion of the extra ship’s com- 
pany, necessary upon the 
vessel becoming a “man-ef- 
war”; and this formed a 
model in the arrangements for 
the rehousing of the original 
crew. There was ne difficulty 
as regards the provision of 
baths; for there were, stand- 
ing in groups of four about the 
empty deek, the baths of the 
former passengers. They were 
no longer chastely enclosed, 
for each had been stripped of 
its wooden casing before we 
left England and was now 
lying gaunt and bare to the 
world. Plates for food, table 
gear generally, blankets and 
bedding, all were provided 
from the ship’s store, but net 
without a gasp of indignant 
reluctance from the former 
chief steward; and soon the 
wretched firemen were estab- 
lished in their new quarters. 
Four pensioner naval chief 
stokers, dug out for the war, 
were then sent for, and ordered 
to live on the new mess-deck, 
forming, as it were, a mission 
of civilisation, in order to in- 
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struct in the primitive, but, to 
these poor wretches, the en- 
tirely unknown arts of decent 
living at sea. 

The result was marvellously 
satisfactory. The response to 
treatment was immediate, and 
within a month the new mess- 
deck had the well-scrubbed 
appearance ef that of a man- 
of-war; while the captain was 
hailed by its inhabitants as 
“the firemen’s friend.” 

As to their former abode, 
when its human occupants 
had been cleared out of it, a 
close inspection of its chinks 
and corners—nay, even of its 
open surfaces — revealed the 
dreadful fact that it was 
“erawling”! There is only 
one cure on such occasions— 
“the ditch”; and presently 
the broad Atlantic received 
into its deepest embrace every 
removable fitting: the Donkey’s 
Breakfasts having already ,some 
time before, sailed away on its 
all obliterating waves. Car- 
belic was libated upon the 
onee filthy, but now closely 
scrubbed, cement floors and 
rusty “walls”; and the key 
was then turned on those un- 
speakable compartments “for 
the duration.” 

More lies in this illumina- 
tion of a dark corner—a great 
deal—than the plainly obvious 
need for a change in such 
conditions. For what is the 
result, in this instance, of 
man’s inhumanity te man? 
Only the most miserable and 
the most ignorant of men, un- 
empleyables of all sorts and 
sizes, and from all causes, will 
enlist inte a life so deeply far 
below the common lot of men. 


Yet is the ignorance of these 
poor devils, self-styled “ fire- 
men,” not less black and dense 
than that of those who engage 
them! It seems, indeed, to be 
supposed by these reoruiters 
that no special training is 
necessary for the duties of a 
fireman: that “‘anybedy” will 
do, and that all the require- 
ments are fulfilled if the appli- 
cant possesses sufficient arms 
and legs to wield a shevel! 
Anything so truly inane ean 
scarcely be conceived ! 

Stoking is a skilled pro- 
fession—in some respects high- 
ly skilled; and if properly in- 
structed men were employed 
in the Merchant Service, the 
saving in coal to the great 
steamship companies—and to 
the country at large—would 
run into thousands of tons 
every year, and even in every 
month. 

When, during the war, the 
merchant firemen were placed, 
for the first time, beside our 
naval stokers, and, above all, 
came under the orders, disci- 
pline, and instruction ef our 
stoker petty-officers, they re- 
ceived the shock ef their lives! 
They then, very angrily, dis- 
covered that they knew noth- 
ing whatever about their pro- 
fession, which, according to 
their ideas, consisted in heap- 
ing periodically into a furnace 
as much raw coal as it would 
hold, shutting the door, and 
sitting down while it burnt 
away —and the slower the 
better! This mistake of theirs 
has long since been lived down, 
Perhaps, now that the war 
is over and ceal become s0 
precious a commodity, the 
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great steamer companies are 
now reaping the benefit of the 
war training in stoking that 
these men got, and now are 
saving fuel and inoreasing 
speed through the scientific 
combustion of coal? Perhaps, 
on the other hand, their former 
men, now skilled and civilised, 
will not go back to them? 
If things are allowed to go on 
as before, and if every decently 
comfortable part of these great 
ships is still oomplacently 
robbed from their crews, in 
order to fill them with 
passengers’ cabins, waste of 
the country’s coal must inevi- 
tably result. The skilled men 


will take their knowledge else- 
where, and the stokeholds will 
again be filled by the miser- 
able and the ignorant, 

When the last day of “leave” 


had been left behind ; the last 
repair repaired ; the last “lash- 
up” unlashed, and replaced by 
a permanent improvement, we 
were a much more efficient 
Armed Merchant Cruiser than 
before, in both matériel and in 
personnel. The war was get- 
ting on by this time; and the 
engagements of the hired crew, 
hopefully made out in 1914 as 
‘“‘for six months,” had now 
grimly (but still not unhope- 
fully) been changed into “for 
the duration.” That made far 
towards our future comfort 
and restfulness. Our teeth 
had never properly been “in 
it” before: it had been, as 
it were, only a growl and a 
snatch. 

The feral instincts of the 
merchant crew, never really 
brought into subjection, had 
begun, indeed, to assert them- 
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selves when their first engage- 
ment of “six months” with 
“the Government” had been 
exceeded, and they still found 
themselves kept away from the 
Almighty Burst at Liverpool 
that, in all previous engage- 
ments, had been the inevitable 
sequel to each “voyage.” It 
was not their War; and all 
they wanted was their Rights, 
This Call of the Wild to them 
had now, during the refitting 
period, been fulfilled (net so 
satisfactorily, perhaps, as had 
been hoped, owing to pelice 
and liquor restrictions); and 
here they were, back on board, 
sailing seuth; wondering, 
vaguely, why the Navy should 
fine a man for returning from 
leave drunk? In what other 
condition, indeed, could or 
should he be on such an oo- 
casion ? 

On taking up the threads 
of our work after our return, 
we realised by degrees that 
a big change had taken place 
in the numbers ef travelling 
neutral steamers. Very few 
were anywhere to be encoun- 
tered; and as our own and 
Allied merchant ships were 
now, by Admiralty Order, 
spread wide on new and secret 
tracks, they too were no longer 
to be met with on our usual 
beat, the “Trade Route.” 

This enforced deflection 
from the usual track was 
deeply disliked and disbelieved 
in by the masters of all ships 
—ever the blackest of reac- 
tionary conservatives. They 
%eonld see no sense in it,” 
and bitterly resented being 
made to lay eourses which 
took them to their ports by 
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longer distances, thus burning 
more coal than the company 
allowed for the run, and, worst 
of all, differed from those so 
long accepted as ‘The Reute,” 

One day as we wandered 
hawking over the now nearly 
empty seas, we met by a 
strange chance, within a few 
hours of each other, two Datch 
ships. We proceeded to board 
them; and each in turn pro- 
duced an interesting comment 
on the effects of the blockade 
at home, 

The first steamer we en- 
countered was lolling idly on 
the smooth warm sea, sending 
up inte the calm air a straight 
colamn, many yards high, of 
smoke and waste steam. She 
was stopped, and apparently 
“broken down.” We suspected 
a dodge of some sort, and 
approached very cautiously. 
There had already been so 
many “surprise packets” that 
the greatest ciroumspection 
was necessary. However, it 
turned out that she was quite 
genuinely disabled, and was, 
indeed, engaged at the moment 
in plugging leaky condenser 
tubes with wood! The eap- 
tain reported sadly that he had 
left the happy if neutral land 
of Holland ten days before, 
where they had had a “refit”; 
but that there was now no 
eopper or brass to be had there 
with which to make even the 
smallest ef the required repairs 
to their condenser. Not long 
after the return of our board- 
ing party, the ailing Dutch- 
man, plugged to last for a 
few miles more, pulled himself 


tegether, and slowly passed 
away over the horizon south- 


ward, en route to “the Plate.” 
Her condensers must nearly 
have become “dummy” by the 
time she arrived there. 

The other ship we met was 
the Ecuador, a brand-new 
vessel on nearly her maiden 
trip. She was a nice little 
ship, and by her appearance 
seemed to have been built to 
carry passengers; so we were 
surprised on bearding her to 
find she was carrying eargo 
enly. This fact was also due 
to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing either brass or copper in 
Holland. The frames for the 
glass in the orifices known to 
the travelling landsman as 


‘“‘port-holes” (but, properly 
speaking, “‘seuttles’’), are heavy 
castings of “ metal” —z.c., brass. 
As none of this could be ob- 
tained, there was nothing for 


it but to secure a long sheet 
of steel over the row of holes 
in the ship’s side, thus making 
it practically impossible to 
carry passengers, who might 
legitimately object to cabins 
having neither light nor air. 
Not long afterwards we had 
dim and secret rumours, for 
the “umteenth” time, of the 
arrival in our waters of a 
“German raider.” So many 
similar Wolf cries had already 
come, and then, with their 
echoes, vanished into the thin 
air of lies whence they had 
originated, that we felt dis- 
inclined to believe in this 
one. None the less, it would 
be madness to take no special 
steps. ‘“Semething” had to 
be done, and it had to be 
dene with dignity and caution, 
so as not te permit the Ger- 
mans on shore to laugh, hap- 
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pily, at any sign of over- 
anxiety on our part, and 
thus encourage them to pre- 
pare more lies. 

Accordingly, our peor little 
squadron, frem various causes 
attenuated at the moment to 
three ships, began zigzagging 
carefully over our patrol area 
in 4 pattern arranged so as to 
cover, economically, as mueh 
ground as possible in a given 
time, We knew that one of 
the chief reasons for the 
originating of these German 
romances was to make us 
burn as much ooal, unneces- 
sarily, as possible. It caused 
both trouble and expense, of 
course, to undertake these 
extra and extended patrol- 
lings ; that was inevitable; but 
it gave us great satisfaction 
to counter the enemy object 
by reducing both worry and 
cost to the lowest pessible 
figures. 

However, on this partioular 
occasion, as it turned eut, the 
cries of Wolf were genuine 
(or, to be soccurate, it was 
the Moewe, for the Wolf was 
the Atlantic raider of the 
following year). On a certain 
levely Sunday morning, while 
still, on each new “leg” of 
our zigzags, our eyes were 
straining over ever-new hori- 
zons, the Ariadne and the 
Appam were cleverly cap- 
tured by the Moewe, while 
the Clan Mactavish, after a 
most plucky and honourable 
fight, was sunk the same 
evening by the same assail- 
ant. Knowing the keen look- 
out we were keeping, it seemed 
to us, in the first smart of dis- 
appointment, te have been an 
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extraordinary piece of good 
luck for the Germans. But 
they had evidently sized up 
the ehances of meeting any 
ef our ships and taken them, 
trusting (as they safely could) 
to the fact that the sea is 
wide. 

Nobody knows, or believes, 
how wide it is until they 
come out into it, to see for 
themselves; and, apart from 
this proof by persenal obser- 
vation, there is the precise 
and mathematical one. Let 
the patrol-area be plotted on 
paper, on a large scale, in all 
its square thousands of sea 
miles; and then place any- 
where on it the little six- 
penny circle, representing the 
twelve-mile radius visible from 
a ship’s look-out; and the 
reasons for missing the sight- 
ing of a ship (quite apart 
from any fortuitous cause, 
such as “night-time” or 
“ visibility”) become absurdly 
apparent. As to the chances 
of the actual meeting of two 
ships, complicated as they are 
by questions of coal and speed, 
wind and weather, they ap- 
proximate, as nearly as may 
be, to zero itself. 

In spite of our elaborate 
zigzags, it was, in reality, 
abselutely normal that the 
Moewe escaped us; it would 
have been extraerdinary luck, 
on the other hand, if we had 
sighted or (still more) met 
her. Where she certainly did 
have a “ slice of luck,” however, 
was with “ wireless.” Both the 
Appam and the Clan Mac- 
tavish reported, subsequently, 
that they had sent out dis- 
tress signals; and though our 
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cruisers were, on each occasion, 
within easy range of hearing 
their calls for help (being 
within 150 miles distance on 
each occasion), none of their 
«“§.0.8.” signals reached our 
listening instruments, owing 
to merely chance reasons, too 
technical to describe. 

The raider, accordingly, pro- 
ceeded unmolested southward 
towards Brazil; and it was 
not until ten days after the 
Appam affair that we got 
definite news of the German’s 
highly successful trip. 

This news was shortly after- 
wards followed by its visible 
evidences, through the arrival 
at Santa Cruz of one of the 
Moewe’s captures—the British 
steamer Westburn, filled with 
the crews, numbering 207 
men, from the ships she had 
sunk, All these men were suc- 
cessfully landed, and handed 
ever to the consulates inter- 
ested; and, whilst new and 
interesting questions (for 
jurists only) of international 
law, respecting the status of 
the “provisionally interned” 
ship, were sizzling to and 
fro over the cables, between 
Spain, England, and the 
Islands, the German crew of 
the Westburn calmly pulled 
eut the plug and sunk the 
ship at her anchorage, thus 
dispesing of the whole ques- 
tion. It was olever and 
amusing, and, altogether, 
“good hunting.” 

There is no doubt that Graf 
von Doehne Schlodien, the 
captain of the Moewe, deserved 
all his success. Fortune fa- 
vours the bold; and, more- 
over, he left behind him no 
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stain on the records ef honour- 
able sea-warfare, Pluck, skill, 
and humanity—above all, pluck 
—marked his dashing raid 
from Germany. Single-handed, 
he put forth into an ocean full 
of smarting and watching 
enemies; up and down the 
trade routes he went, sinking, 
burning, and destreying, whilst 
saving all ships’ crews; and 
the whole adventure, tegether 
with his successful flight back 
to Wilhelmshaven (where the 
Moewe arrived, untouched, on 
4th March, after a two months’ 
“‘ flip”), constitutes a feat which 
we might feel proud to place 
to our own credit. 

This exploit was almost 
immediately followed by the 
Declaration of War by Ger- 
many against Portugal. 

The cenditien of “neutral- 
ity” of Portugal had always 
been somewhat tenuous; and 
when, at last, all the German 
steamers sheltering at the 
various ports were seized by 
the Portuguese authorities (on 
the justifiable, if rather “thin,” 
excuse of saving them from 
sabotage by their own crews), 
the tenuity wore through. 
Daring the act of taking over 
the steamers, and before war 
had actually been declared, the 
Germans gave the future bel- 
ligerent a taste of their charm- 
ing methods. An armed party 
of Portuguese soldiers was sent 
to take over charge of the 
steamship Schwartzburg, shel- 
tering at Ponta Delgado, in 
the Azores. On leaving the 
ship, the German crew left 
behind them several bottles of 
beer, and a single bottle labelled 
“Rhum.” The discipline of 
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their military successors, as 
the Germans well knew it 
would be, was, to put it with 
moderation, inferior to their 
own; and the temptation 
was severe. The liquor was 
poisoned : four of the men who 
drank of it died in agonies 
shortly after; two more lin- 
gered a few days, a seventh 
recovered. When this piece of 
news reached the people of 
Madeira, the war became a 
very personal affair to each 
individual. The Germans in 
their midst were thankful for 
even the comparative security 
afforded by “internment.” 

The Declaration of War 
meant the coming of German 
submarines. There was no 


deubt about them this time; 
and our entirely defenceless 
“base,” acoordingly, had to be 


shifted to a harbour, which, 
while it would be much over- 
stating matters to describe it 
as “safe,” was certainly less 
dangerous than Madeira. This 
was St Vincent, in the Cape 
de Verde Islands, and here we 
arrived on 17th March 1916, 
and celebrated St Patrick's 
Day by ending it with our first 
night at anchor, after 171 con- 
secutive ones at sea, When 
the flagship arrived, it was, 
indeed, for the Admiral and 
his staff their 385th successive 
night of the cradle of the deep! 

This was the beginning of 
the end of the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron. We still patrolled 
the wide expanses of ocean 
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around us; we still guarded, 
through the remainder of 1916, 
the vast British interests, the 
valuable store of coal, and the 
greatest submarine  ocable- 
station in the world, in that 
nearly desert island. The need 
for our existence was dying, 
however, all the time; and 
1917 saw the return to Eng. 
land of the last of our cruisers, 
wonderfully maintained in a 
going condition through all 
those years of incessant sea- 
work, 

It was time. The early in- 
terests and novelties of our 
patrol had disappeared; the 
submarine menace in our 
waters was now quite real, 
and could not adequately be 
guarded against (as witness 
the unembarrassed shelling of 
Funchal by one of them, late 
in 1916), and our usefulness 
had gone, 

We left without a sigh of 
regret, except for the unfor- 
tunates of the cable station, 
still obliged te remain there 
in the burning sun, the howl- 
ing, blustering, ceaseless N.E. 
trade wind of St Vincent, un- 
der its brazen sky, and envel- 
oped in the brown cloud of 
perpetually flying sand, that 
are its unpleasant character- 
istios, 

How soft and green was 
England—how happy—in spite 
of short rations, and of a 
“submarine zone” still dom- 
inating the depths of her “‘in- 
violable sea ” ! 
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FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! 


BY ALAN GRAHAM, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Lire at Hopeton very soon 
settled down into a kind of 
routine. I had my own way 
with Duncan, whose confidence 
I quickly won. By keeping 
him as much as possible away 
from his father, and arranging 
for him to have his meals with 
Mrs Cunningham, the old house- 
keeper, I got him into a more 
healthy state of mind, which 
soon reacted upon his body. 
The Laird never interfered. 
He left me an entirely free 
hand, and practically ignored 
the existence of the boy. 

His own attention was taken 
up te a great extent with the 
study of chess. He would spend 
hours working out the varia- 
tions of some fresh opening, 
which he would afterwards 
spring upon me at our game 
in the evening. I was always 
more than a match for him, 
and several unorthodox gam- 
bits that he attempted ended 
in rapid fiaseos. The more 
often I beat him, however, the 
greater his respect for me 
seemed to grow, and the power 
I attained over him in this way 
gradually had its effect upon 
his behaviour to the rest of 
the household. 

As time went on I found 
that I could often nip one of 


his outbursts of anger in the 
bud by means of a few quiet 
words. He grew to be ashamed 
of losing his temper in my 
presence, and would often re- 
strain himself until I had gone, 
but give the more violent vent 
to his rage in my absence. 

Marigold was quick to note 
this change. She and I were 
seldom alone, though living 
under the same roof. Duncan 
was generally with me in the 
day, and chess took up most 
of my evenings. One morning, 
however, when I had kept the 
boy in bed with a cold, I met 
her pieking flowers in the gar- 
den, and we had a chance of 
exchanging views. 

“T gometimes wonder, Dr 
Seaton,” she said, after we had 
talked for a few minutes on 
indifferent subjects,—“I some- 
times wonder if you don’t find 
our life here very moneto- 
nous,” 

“Tt is so new to me that, 
on the contrary, I find it very 
interesting,” I answered. 

“In any case, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
you are doing a great deal of 
goed.” 

“How so?” I asked, for it 
had not struck me in this light. 

“Took how Duncan has im- 
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proved in health and spiritse— 
how much more... manage- 
able my father is! I myself 
have to thank you for taking 
a great load off my mind.” 

Indeed I had already noticed 
how much better Marigold 
looked than on the night of 
my arrival. The frightened 
glance of her eyes was all 
but gone, and there was a 
touch of healthy colour in her 
cheeks, 

“Tf my coming has had any 
part in these improvements, I 
am more than repaid,” I said. 

“Tf only father would 


stop worrying about—about 
what I must not disouss with 
you,” she said with a smile, 
“my mind would be at rest. 
He still spends a lot of time 
over the translation he has of 
the Flemish paper that is lost. 


It is that which makes him so 
irritable. There is a mystery 
that he can’t solve.” 

Ho has had no further com- 
munication with your brother 
at Blackdykes, I suppose?” 

Marigold shook her head 
sadly. 

“He never will,” she said 
with a sigh. “And I dare 
not see Roy either, for if father 
heard of it I don’t know what 
would happen.” 

I had often wondered if my 
first patient had recovered from 
her injury, and had once or 
twice considered calling at the 
farm, but each time I thought 
better of it. I did not want 
to do anything that would 
upset the Laird. 

Even as it was, I found 
myself in danger of running 
counter to his wishes by follow- 
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ing up my acquaintance with 
Dr Forbes, I had met the 
old Doctor driving with his 
daughter several times, and if 
I happened to be in Kilbrennan 
I generally dropped in for an 
hour at the Doctor’s house, 
After all, as Betty had said, 
Laird Tanish had not bought 
my soul. Life was none too 
lively at Hopeton, and surely 
I was justified in choosing my 
own friends. The character 
of Dr Forbes appealed to me 
very much, and he and I had 
become fast friends. As for 
Betty, I found her a tremen- 
dous relief from the solemnity 
of Hopeton, where we rarely 
smiled and never langhed. She 
was always cheerful and amus- 
ing, but with a touch of real 
kindliness that prevented her 
from appearing frivolous. 

It was during one of these 
visits to Kilbrennan — about 
two months after my arrival 
in the north—that I came in 
contact, once again, with 
Jabez Morgan. 

I had come over as usual by 
the old Roman road, and had 
met Betty Forbes on the hill- 
side. We had met thus in our 
rambles several times, natur- 
ally enough, for we were both 
fond of the open air, and the 
old road among the hills was 
Betty’s favourite walk. As 
we went through the village 
street towards the Doctor's 
house—for Betty insisted that 
I should step to tea— we 
passed the Hopeten Arms, 
Kilbrennan’s only hotel, and 
in the doorway stood Morgan, 
surveying the neighbourhood 
through his spectacles, and 
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looking as simple and harmless 
a creature as one could wish 
to meet. 

He recognised me as I ap- 
proached, and came running 
out into the street, all smiles, 
to meet me, As for me, I felt 
a tightening round the heart 
as I caught sight of the man 
—a feeling such as one would 
experience in the sudden shock 
of a motor accident,—some- 
thing was going to happen! 

“Dear, dear, dear! Now 
fancy meeting you here, 
Seaton!” he exclaimed, shak- 
ing me vigorously by the hand. 

“T told you I was coming, 
so it surely can’t be such a 
great surprise,” I answered, 
none too heartily. . 

“Yes, yes! But people 


often change their minds, and 
I reckoned you’d think better 


of it when you’d tasted the 
joys of London. And how is 
our friend the Squire—I hear 
they call him Laird in this 
wilderness—and Miss Mari- 
gold? You see, young lady,” 
he continued, turning with 
great affability to Betty, who 
had stood by meanwhile re- 
garding him with a smile of 
mingled interest and amuse- 
ment, “the Doo. here and I 
chummed up aboard ship— 
reosted together as you might 
say—and your local petentate 
with his daughter came over 
on the same boat. Quite a 
happy little family we were! 
Oar friend the Squire——” 

‘You can hardly be said to 
have been very intimate with 
him,” I interrupted cuttingly, 
incensed at his freedom to- 
wards Betty. 
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“Oh yes, we were intimate 
enough. Perhaps not, strictly 
speaking, friendly, but cer- 
tainly intimate,” he replied 
unabashed, and chuckled over 
his words, as if they had some 
meaning known only to him- 
self. 

‘‘That sounds almost as if 
you were one of the family,” 
said Betty, smiling upon him 
in quite a friendly fashion. 
“As a rule, the closer the 
relationship, the more ructions 
there are in the camp.” 

“Dear, dear,” exclaimed 
Morgan. “ You are a noticing 
young lady.” 

He looked at Betty closely, 
as if he had suddenly seen 
reason to take a greater inter- 
est in her, Then suddenly I 
remembered the astonishing 
resemblance I had noticed 
between Morgan and young 
Roy Tanish. Had Betty seen 
it too, I wendered ? 

“T suppose you are ac- 
quainted with our friends the 
Tanishes?” asked Morgan of 
Betty. 

“Yes, Marigold is almest my 
only girl friend.” 

I was surprised to find Betty 
so ready to be affable with 
Morgan, forgetting that she 
had none of the knowledge that 
rendered me so suspicious of 
him, 

“Then, perhaps—seeing the 
Doo, here seems a bit touchy 
on the subject — perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind telling me if 
they are all well and flour- 
ishing ?” 

“Yes, there is nothing the 
matter at Hopeten, so far as I 
know.” 
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“Old gentleman’s temper 
pretty much as usual?” 

Betty smiled, showing a 
sparkle of white teeth. 

“Variable to stormy, speak- 
ing barometrically,” she replied ; 
“so at least I understand, for 
he and I are not the best of 
friends, and I see as little 
of him as possible. Are you 
staying long in the district, 
Mr—— You did not mention 
your friend’s name, Dr Seaton!” 

I was compelled to go 
through the form of an intro- 
ductien. 

“Ah! That’s the point, Miss 
Forbes,” said Morgan in reply 
to Betty’s question, “I am 
staying as long in the district 
as it will take to carry through 
my business—and that’s a 
conundrum I can’t guess the 
answer to.” 

“Somewhat vague,” agreed 
Betty. 

‘Perhaps you'd drop in and 
see me in this one-horse hotel, 
Seaton,” said Morgan, turning 
again tome, ‘Have a chat— 
talk over eld times. There’s 
one or two things I’d like to 
say to you, if I may.” 

I thought it much safer to 
havenothingtodowith the man, 
but on the other hand I was 
anxious to know if he intended 
to come to Hopeton—and, if so, 
when. I felt sure he would 
cause trouble, and I wanted to 
be able to warn Marigold in 
advance, She, who knew the 
circumstances, would be able to 
judge if it was possible to keep 
him away. 

With this passing through 
my mind, I agreed to call at 
the hotel before I left the 
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village, and we parted for the 
moment, 

“I like your Mr Morgan,” 
said Betty, as we continued up 
the village street. ‘He looks 
honest in a way, and yet he 
seems to be pretty cute—a wily 
variety of bird, I should think, 
He has an innocent kind of look 
which is mostly smile and 
spectacles. Take both of these 
away and he would be a 
different man altogether—and 
yet I like him,” 

I had a momentary picture 
of Morgan as I had seen him 
that night in our cabin with 
his glasses off, and I marvelled 
at Betty’s rapid and accurate 
judgment. I wondered if she 
was equally justified in liking 
the man. 

Dr Forbes was away at an 
outlying farm, so Betty and I 
had tea entirely by ourselves, 
As the conversation still turned 
upon Morgan, in whom Betty 
seemed to take a great interest, 
I described my meeting with 
him aboard the Sphinx, and 
told her of the feud that seemed 
to exist between Morgan and 
the Tanishes, I did not feel 
justified in speaking of Laird 
Tanish’s nocturnal visit to our 
cabin, but with that exception 
I related pretty much what I 
have already set down of our 
life aboard ship. 

“So, you see,” I concluded, 
‘you are quite right in think- 
ing that Morgan is not so 
simple as he looks. Whether 
he is honest or not is another 
matter.” 

“TI don’t see that you have 
told me anything against the 
poor man,” replied Betty. 
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“The fact that the Monster of 
the Glen was horribly down on 
him is rather in his favour. 
As for Marigold, she told you 
there was nothing against him, 
and yet she was very rude to 
him when he spoke te her. 
But then girls are rather unac- 
countable. She may be fond of 
him! That would explain her 
contradictions.” 

“You don’t seem to have a 
high opinion of your sex, 
then?” I said inquiringly. 

“No woman has!” she 
answered, ‘‘ Hach of us thinks 
. she is the only sensible one in 
the mob. That is why women 
condeseend to one another so 
much —and hate each other 
for doing so. But we are 
getting away from Mr Morgan. 
Do you know, I am quite 
certain that he is a Tanish.” 

“TI think you must be right,” 
I agreed. ‘‘He certainly re- 
sembles Rey.” 

“Yes, and the Monster teo. 
Bat I thought you had never 
met Roy?” 

“T did—onoe,” I replied. 
“I might as well tell you, 
though I have kept the story 
to myself so far.” 

I must admit that I found 
it difficult to keep anything 
from Betty. She was se ready 
to be interested in what one 
had te say, and so honest and 
open herself, that it seemed 
the most natural thing pos- 
sible to tell her things that 
one would not have dreamt 
of mentioning te another. So 
new I found myself deseribing 
to her my arrival in Kilbren- 
nan, and my meeting with Roy 
Tanish and his wife. I told 
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her everything as it had hap- 
pened, up to the time of my 
appearance at the door of 
Hepeton. 

“Yeu are a regular mine of 
mysteries,” she said, when I 
reached the end of my story. 
“TI can’t make head or tail of 
it all. Do you believe that 
some one shet Mrs Roy?” 

I nedded, but said nothing. 

“Unless it was the Monster 
himself, in a more boisterous 
frame of mind than usual, I 
don’t. know any one in the 
neighbeurheod who would be 
likely to de such a thing.” 

I began to wish that I had 
not told the story. The Laird 
had been out with a shot-gun 
that night! 

“Then you go dragging in 
a mysterious paper, which pro- 
bably means nothing at all— 
and bloed-stains on it, bless 
you! You really eught te be 
at Scotland Yard, or even 
Baker Street, Bob!” 

We had drifted to the use of 
one another's Christian names 
in the course of our country 
walks. With sueh a friendly 
girl as Betty it was inevitable, 

‘‘Are you on calling terms 
at Blackdykes?” I asked. 

“I called onee, but I don’t 
seem to get on with Marie, and 
she never returned the visit. 
Still, I have a good mind to 
go and see that she is all right. 
They never sent fer the Dad, 
so the injury could not have 
been serious.” 

We drifted away from the 
subject, and shertly afterwards 
I remembered my appointment 
with Morgan, and took my 
leave. 
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Morgan received me effa- 
sively when I entered the little 
sitting-room he had engaged 
at the Hopeton Armas. 

“Come along in, Seaton. 
Take the arm-chair. I’m afraid 
it is a bit hard though, like 
everything else in our poor 
old motherland. Dear, dear! 
Fancy us both turning out to 
be Scotch in the roots. We 
must have been thrown to- 
gether by Providence, Seaton, 
so that you might be able to 
help me in my plans.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been 
Providence, for Providence 
never makes mistakes,” I re- 
plied. “I don’t intend to be 


mixed up in your plans, what- 


ever they may be. I am en- 

gaged by Tanish to look after 

his boy—Tanish and you are 

on bad terms. Obviously it 

is not to my advantage to 

have anything to do with 
ou.” 

“Dear, dear, dear! You are 
very impetuous, Seaton. But 
I like a man that speaks out 
what is in his mind. You are 
quite wrong, though. It may 
be far more to yeur advantage 
to be friendly with me than 
with Tanish. Besides, I don’t 
want to compromise you with 
your employer. On the con- 
trary——” 

“Look here, Morgan,” I 
interrupted; “the only help 
you can get from me is in the 
way of advice—and my advice 
is, clear out of the district. I 
don’t know what little game 


you have on, but I’m sure you 
are going to make trouble at 
Hopeton, You once told me 
you had a great admiration 
for Miss Tanish. You will 
cause her a lot of anxiety if 
you stay. We have just suc- 
ceeded in getting her father 
into a quieter frame of mind, 
and everything is going on 
swimmingly, Your appear- 
ance will rouse the Laird to 
new spasms of rage. You 
know that you always affect 
him in that way.” 

“Very true, Seaton, what 
you say, agreed Morgan, who 
had listened mildly to all my 
remarks. “But don’t you 
think that you look at things 
toe much from the Tanish 
point of view. What about 
the Morgan side of it, now? 
Here’s me, travelled all the 
way from London to my be- 
nighted motherland for the 
purpose of ingratiating my- 
self with Marigold Tanish. 
Now you may take it from 
me, Seaton, that I don’t leave 
until I’ve got reund that girl! 
I’ve got to see her, I’ve got to 
talk to her and explain things 
a bit, and it’s up to you to get 
me the first interview without 
the Squire knowing of it,” 

All this was said in Mor- 
gan’s customary gentle depre- 
cating way, but I knew enough 
of him by this time to be sure 
that he meant every word, I 
did not mean to be browbeaten 
into aeting as his cat’s-paw, 
however. 
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“Why should I be your 
go- between?” I demanded. 
“T tell you I don’t mean to 
be mixed up in any of your 
doings.” 

“As to why,” replied Mor- 
gan with a gentle smile, “the 
explanation is simple. You 
would not like me to march up 
to the door of Hopeton and 
ask for Miss Tanish. There 
would be a hell of a row, 
which is what you want to 
avoid. So you see, from your 
own point of view, it will be 
much better to arrange a 
meeting privately for me.” 

I felt in a oleft stick, for 
what he said was true, I 
could see no way out of the 
difficulty, and was on the point 
of admitting as much when 
Morgan speke again. 

“Look here, Seaton,” he 


said, and as he spoke he 
crossed the room and put his 
hand en my shoulder in a 


friendly fashion. ‘You are 
out of your depth in this 
business. It’s all mystery to 
you. Heaven knows there’s 
plenty mystery for the rest 
of us whe are in it, but for 
you who have been kept in 
the dark all along, it must be 
worse. I suppose Tanish has 
never told you what he wanted 
of me in America?” 

I shook my head. 

“IT daresay he  hasn’t 
swanked about being re- 
lated to me neither?” 

“No,” I said. “But recently 
I have guessed it.” 

Morgan smiled broadly, 

“You mean that your pretty 
Miss Forbes guessed it for you 
in the twinkle of a gnat’s eye- 
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brow! Dear, dear, she is a 
cute piece of goods, your Miss 
Forbes, ButIlike her, You're 
a lucky man, Seaton. All the 
lavish flows your way. All 
the more reason why you 
should do your damnedest 
for me,” 

‘Whatever is in the wind, 
it does not concern me,” I 
said. stubbornly. ‘‘You can 
easily send Miss Tanish a 
note.” 

“Perhaps if I tell you more, 
you may be more friendly 
towards me,” said Morgan. 
“At present all you know is 
that our friend the Squire— 
my forty-second cousin by the 
way—calls me a thief, a swin- 
dler, a rogue, a blackguard, 
and any other tasty little title 
that crosses his august mind. 
Also you know, that Marigold 
his daughter does not hold 
yours truly in high repute— 
but I don’t believe you have 
ever heard her call me any of 
these pretty names, eh?” 

“No,” I agreed. ‘She has 
even gone so far as to say that 
she had no reason to doubt 
your honesty.” 

“‘ Heaven bless her!” smiled 
Morgan, and I did not know 
whether it was in earnest 
or burlesque. ‘ Well, I’ll tell 
you the story. You can pic- 
ture me leading a peaceful 
life in Chestnuthill, N.Y., un- 
disturbed by the slightest 
thought of my English rela- 
tions, I am a portrait painter, 
and if you knew anything at 
allabout modern art, the name 
of Jabez Morgan would be 
familiar to you. Don’t apolo- 
gise. It’s no disgrace to you, 
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but it shows the value of 
fame.” 

He paused to offer me a 
cigarette, and light one for 
himself. 

“Dear, dear, it’s a strange 
thing is family affection,” he 
continued, as he blew a great 
cloud of smoke from his lungs. 
“‘ Along comes the Squire with 
his pretty daughter, reveals 
himself to me as the long-lost 
eousin, who has looked me up 
while touring the States, and 
sits plamp down in my little 
place like a clam. 

“T treated them to the best 
I had—showed them the 
sights, introduced them to my 
friends, gave parties for them, 
—altogether the Squire had 
no cause to complain of his 
welcome, And note this, 
Seaton. At that time I just 


took the old boy’s word that 


he was my cousin. I knew 
nothing of my ancestry. We 
don’t take much stock in 
corpses over yonder, as you 
know. Along comes the 
Squire, tells me I am the last 
descendant of the younger 
branch of the family, and 
there you are, Of ceurse I 
knew that my mother’s name 
was Tanish, and that she 
hadn’t a relation left that I 
could borrow from, so I guessed 
he was right—which he was, 
as it turned out, except on one 
point, 

“Well, this went on for some 
weeks, and we all had a real 
good time. I got fair crazed 
with Marigold. I won't say 
she was ditto to me, but she 
was as friendly and cousinly 
as a young girl could well be, 
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and I began te have hopes of 
joining the two branches up 
into one again. 

“Bit by bit our friend the 
Squire began to let me into 
the history of the family. I’m 
not strong on it even now, but 
I can tell you enough to give 
yeu an idea how we drifted 
aeress the pond. 

“Tt seems that way back in 
early times, when the Stewarts 
were mucking around anyhow 
in the old country, our little 
lot were all for the nobby 
side when the ructions began. 
There was a certain Roy 
Tanish fought in the rebellion 
of 1715, and got his skull 
cracked for his pains. He had 
twe sons, had Rey, who were 
in petticoats and pinnies at 
the time, and it was about these 
two sons that the Squire and 
I had our first rumpus, 

“Til give the Squire’s version 
first, for it was all news to me 
and I didn’t doubt a word of it. 
According to him, then, these 
two sons were called Dougal 
and Hamish—Dougal being the 
elder and the heir to the estate 
of Hopeton, which was then a 
much grander affair than it is 
now. Years passed by and 
the two boys grew up. Accord- 
ing to the Squire, Dougal, the 
elder brother, was a quiet, in- 
offensive kind of a mutt; while 
Hamish, the younger brother, 
was a dashing go-ahead fellow, 
who got mixed up in all the 
plots and games that were go- 
ing on round about the French 
Court. 

* Along comes the next re- 
bellion, which, as you know, 
took place in 1745. By this 
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time the beys were well on in 
the thirties, and Dougal had 
married and settled down at 
Hopeton, Master Hamish, like 
the bold bad boy he was, was 
in the thick of the trouble. 

“Well, according to the 
Squire, Hamish was over in 
Ayrshire before the rebellion 
opened out, making arrange- 
ments for a general rising in 
the district and turning every- 
thing that was negotiable into 
dollars. He did his damnedest 
to rush brother Dougal into 
the biz., but Doug. was a fiy 
old cuss and lay low. The ut- 
most he would do was to give 
Hamish all the dust he could 
serape together by levying toll 
on his tenants, In this way he 
hoped to be on good terms 
with the Pretender if he came 
out top, and at the same time 
avoid trouble if Bonnie Prince 
Charlie backed a dud. 

“ Hamish got together a good 
fat wad of greenbacks. He 
didn’t send them over to Charlie 
in France—probably he knew 
his fellow-conspirators too well. 
His idea was to present the 
treasure to the boss himself 
when he came over and make 
sure of all the credit. How- 
ever, it never came off, The 
plot fizzled out. Hamish had 
banked his fund somewhere, to 
bedrawn at the right moment, 
but when the other side roped 
him in—which they did when 
his luck was out—he never had 
a chance to get at it. 

“According to the laws of 
those days, Hamish’s head was 
due to be amputated at dawn 
or thereabouts; but whether 
there was a blunder in the exe- 


cution department, or whether 
Hamish had influential friends 
on the winning side, the faet 
remains that he got off with 
transportation for life to the 
plantations in Virginia, and 
was duly towed acress the 
pond with a cargo of lucky ones 
like himself. 

“Now, according to the 
Squire—for we are still follow- 
ing his version of the story— 
Dougal stayed at*home and 
lived happy ever after. He 
didn’t know but what Prince 
Charlie had received the dollars 
and blued the let on his unfor- 
tunate trip to Scotland, so 
although he mourned the loss 
of his share, he sat tight and 
thought himself well out of it 
all at the price. 

“Tt seems there was onl 
one person who knew that this 
treasure still existed intact, 
and he was a confidential 
Flemish servant who had been 
mixed up with Hamish in all 
his plottings. When his mas- 
ter was caught eut, he suc- 
ceeded in escaping frem the 
country. For years after, he 
intended te return to Scotland 
and hunt up the oof, but some- 
thing always prevented him. 
Besides, he had only a very 
vague idea of where Hamish 
had planted the stuff. 

“As he grew old, his con- 
science began to trouble him, 
I suppese. Anyhow he wrote 
te Deugal Tanish, and told him 
all he knew of the treasure, 
which wasn’t much, except 
that he knew the dollars had 
been planted and never re- 
covered. 

“The Squire didn’t know if 
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his ancestor had ever been able 
to read this letter. It was 
written in Flemish, and he 
himself discovered it by chance 
while hunting through a lot of 
old papers. He happened te 
have a Belgian lady at Hope- 
ton who was able to translate 
the letter for him, and then 
the old boy started hunting 
round every likely spot in the 
neighbourhood, hoping to light 
on the dollars by chance, 

“‘Of course he failed. But 
being a determined old boy, he 
began to think of other ways 
of hitting on the dibs, and the 
only possible chance lay in 
hunting out Hamish’s descen- 
dants in the States, and find- 
ing out if they had any papers 
or traditions on the subject. 
Hence the cousinly visit to 
yours truly.” 

I had listened with great in- 
terest to Morgan’s narrative, 
which explained so much that 
had been dark to me. I felt 
sure that his story was true 
in the main, though it might 
be coloured to suit his own in- 
terests. 

“Surely Tanish did not put 
the real object of his visit 
quite so plainly after at first 
pretending that he was.on a 
mere pleasure tour,” I com- 
mented, as Morgan paused in 
his story. 

“No, he is too wily an old 
bird for that, The story, as I 
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have told it to you, came out 
in bits, now and again, gener. 
ally after Marigold had hopped 
off to bed and we were having 
a nightcap together. Then 
gradually he began to wonder 
if my side of the family had 
not left any records. He told 
me he was going to write a 
history of the family, and that 
a section on the American 
branch would complete it 
nicely. The treasure part of 
the story only came out when 
he found he couldn’t get me 
interested in the family records 
otherwise. I was sure all along 
that he had something more 
than the history of the family 
up his sleeve, so I pretended 
to take little interest, and at 
last he was compelled to put 
down his best trump.” 

“From what you said at the 
start,” I said, ‘I gather that 
the stery you have told me is 
not strictly accurate?” 

“No, it is not. The main 
part of the yarn is gospel 
truth; but on one particular 
point it runs off the lines just 
about as far as it could. The 
Squire was taking no chances 
that he could avoid, but then 
neither was I. We now 
come to my side of the story. 
I’ve my records here in my 
grip.” 
Morgan went to the neigh- 
bouring bedroom, and returned 
carrying a small black bag. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Morgan placed the bag upon 
the table, opened it, and took 
out a large envelope. 

“T’ve got my side of the 


story here,” he said with his 
usual innocent smile. “ Dear, 


dear, dear! It’s sad te think 
that a hearty old boy like the 
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Squire should be such a double- 

dealing rogue—especially when 

he has a daughter like Mari- 
= 

“I have only yeur word for 
it that he is a rogue, remember. 
And I have his that you are 
one, for that matter,” I added 
sharply, for I had no intention 
of being false to the salt I 
ate, 

Morgan smiled, but showed 
no trace of embarrassment. 

“ Well, well,” he said with a 
sigh, “slinging names around 
don’t help things for’ard. 
Documentary evidence is the 
sure test. Tanish must have 
gone to some trouble picking 
up my trail. Our family came 
from way down in Virginia, 
and my mother was the last of 
the bunch. Her two brothers 
were both killed in the war, 
fighting under Lee, and she 
was left a mere kiddy with 
nobody but an old black 
mammy to look after her. 


Some kind neighbours took 


her in and brought her up, 
and when she grew to long 
frocks she up and married a 
Northerner from New York 
State—no doubt to the great 
horror of her foster-parents. 
Anyhow, she stuek to the 
family papers good and safe, 
and handed them over to me 
before she died, poor lady. 
“These same papers were 
stowed away for years at the 
back of an old writing-desk, 
and I had all but forgotten 
them when along comes Squire 
with his family history. I lay 
low, as I’ve told you, and learnt 
all I could, but I took no great 
interest until he out with the 
story of the treasure. That 


set me raking out the lumber 
in the writing-desk, but I 
chose midnight to do it, when 
my affectionate relative was 
safe in the land ef nod. 

“I found the story of 
my great - great - grandfather 
Hamish’s life wrete out in his 
own hand, and a pesky hard 
hand it was to decipher, as you 
can see for yourself.” 

Morgan drew some sheets 
from the envelope and handed 
them tome. They wereyellow 
and worn with age, and the ink 
was faded to a yellow brown, 
which was almost illegible, 
apart from the crabbedness 
of the handwriting. 

‘‘Has Laird Tanish seen 
this?” I asked, as I glanced 
through the pages, without 
being able te read more than 
a stray word, 

“Sure!” replied Morgan, 
chuckling as though at some 
joke of his own. “I guess he 
has read very little of it, though. 
He hadn’t time. However, I’il 
tell you about that in its place. 
I fished out this paper, then, 
and spent the best part of the 
night wrestling with it. I 
found that the story was pretty 
much as the Squire had told 
it, except for one thing. 
Hamish, my ancestor, was the 
elder brother, and Dougal, his 
ancestor, the younger. That 
put rather a different com- 
plexion on things! It was 
Hamish himself who scraped 


together the dollars, sold what 
he could of the family estates, 
and raised money on the rest, 
Dougal toek ne hand in the 
rising at all. He simply lay 
doggo, saying nuffin. 

“There is a passage in the 
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paper you hold in your hand— 
which, by the way, is practic- 
ally the old bey’s last will and 
testament— saying that as 
there seemed no hope of either 
himself or his children ever 
returning to claim what he 
calls his ‘just inheritance,’ he 
relinquishes all his rights in 
Hopeton to his younger brether 
Dougal and to his heirs for ever. 
Let me find it for you.” 

Morgan toek the time-worn 
papers and ran his finger down 
the pages. 

“There it is—look,” he said, 
pointing to the passage. “ But 
look further on. ‘With the 


sole exception of the treasure 
that I gathered tegether for 
my rightful but unfortunate 
King—Charles Stewart—and 
which I have put in a place of 
seeurity to be hereinafter set 


forth. This treasure I will and 
bequeath unto my children, 
Hamish and Charles, to be 
theirs equally between them, 
or failing them, unto their heirs 
at such time as it pleases God 
that the treasure may be dis- 
covered,’ 

“That's plain enough, eh, 
Seaton? Yet that aged rela- 
tive comes along and pitches 
me @ yarn wholly contrary ! 
He’s some liar, is our friend 
the Squire!” 

“How do you know?” I 
demanded. “He may have be- 
lieved all he told you. Why 
should you be so certain that 
he was deliberately deceiving 
you?” 

“Dear, dear, you are a one 
to stick up for the hand that 
feeds you, Seaton! If I had no 
other reason to be sure he was 
deceiving me from the start, I 
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have seen enough of his tricky 
since to know that if he wants 
anything there is nothing on 
earth that he'll stick at. Just 
you wait until yeu’ve heard 
the whole story. 

“T tackled the Squire next 
day on this very point. | 
suggested that he might have 
made a mistake, and that my 
branch of the family was the 
elder, It was the first time I 
saw bim in a rage. Up till 
then he had been as amiable 
and gentle as a boarding-school 
miss, but new I saw the other 
side of the picture. The very 
way he stormed was enough to 
show that he was bluffing out 
a bad lie. 

‘Now I can’t tell you this 
yarn, Seaton, without bringing 
in a love interest. God knows 
I don’t want to spread myself 
on the subject of Marigold, but 
the story can’t go on and leave 
her out. By this time I was 
fair crazy on the girl, and she 
and I had great times together. 
I don’t want to boast, but I 
honestly believe she was grow- 
ing to like me some, and in 
time I might have made her 
like me more, but just in the 
doubtful days when she could 
be turned either to hate me 
or the other thing I made a 
stummer, and it was hate for 
mine, 

“When the Squire simmered 
down a bit I put a proposition 
tohim, It wasn’t meant fors 
downright bargain, but he took 
it as such. 

“¢ After all,’ I said to him, 
‘What does it matter which of 
these two mutts was born first. 
They've both been under- 
ground a goed long hundred 
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years, and there’s no need to 
rake up old scores. Surely we 
oan settle all this friendly-like. 
Suppose, now, that Marigold 
and myself could fix up a 
match, what’s to prevent the 
two branches of the family 
becoming one? Then, if there's 
any treasure to share, we can 
all share alike,’ 

“The Squire tramped up 
and down my best carpet 
totting up the ayes and noes. 
Evidently the ayes had it, for 
at last he stopped opposite me 
and says— 

“‘A very good suggestion, 
Morgan. The best way out of 
the difficulty. Let me see the 
manuseript.’ 

“‘Not so fast, cousin,’ I 
answered, or words to that 
effect. ‘It’s a long way yet 


to the wedding ceremony.’ 


“Then, of course, another 
storm breke. Did I think he 
was a swindler, or that his 
daughter would not carry out 
his wishes ?—and a lot more of 
that kind of tosh. I just had 
to let him run dry, but I stuck 
to the papers like glue. 

“Now it was no intention of 
mine, Seaton, to make a bar- 
gain with the Squire for his 
daughter’s hand, but the silly 
old ass took me up that way, 
and off he set to make Mari- 
gold agree. Then the fat was 
in the fire. Of course she 
wouldn’t hear of it, being a 
fine high-spirited girl. The 
things she called me! Why, it 
was an education tome, Dear, 
dear! Whata girlsheis. The 
real Tanish stock without a 
doubt ! 

“It was a most exciting 
chat we had. She never gave 
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me a chance to explain, but 
asked me if I misteok her for a 
cow, or some such domestic 
animal, to be bargained for 
without her having a say in it 
at all. I tell you, Seaton, she 
had some say! Then the old 
man went for her, because she 
would not obey his wishes; and 
finally, just to round the affair 
off neatly, J went for him hot 
and strong, for giving Mari- 
gold a false idea of me. 

‘Marigold wanted to leave 
my house at once—that very 
day—but the Squire wouldn't 
hear of it, He still had hopes 
of coming to terme with me, I 
suppose, and in any case he 
was determined to have the 
key to the treasure by hook or 
by crook.” 

“Then you actually have a 
key to this treasure?” I asked, 
for so far Morgan had not 
definitely said so. 

‘‘ Sure!” he replied promptly. 
“You shall see it by-and-by ! 
I mean to be absolutely open 
with you. I’m out tolay every 
card on the table. 

‘“‘ Well, they stayed one more 
night in my house, much to 
Marigold’s disgust. She never 
spoke a word to me at meals, 
and kept out of my way be- 
tween them. She went off to 
bed as early as possible, and 
for the rest of the evening the 
Squire made every effort he 
knew how to get the key to 
the treasure out of me. He 
argued first and bullied after- 
wards, and finally he eame 
down to trying to make a 
deal. He offered me a quarter, 
and then a third, then a half, 
and by midnight he had pro- 
mised I should have two-thirds 
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of the boodle if only I’d let 
him in. 

*‘ Well, I reckoned he hadn’t 
treated me straight, Seaton, 
and I'd made up my mind he 
should pay for his crookedness, 
so not a word would I say to 
help him. Mind you, that 
treasure belongs to me by 
right! He hasn’t the vestige 
of a claim on it, but if hed 
come straight and slung out 
the facts, I guess I’d have let 
him in on the ground floor. 

“When he went off to bed 
he was roaring and cussing 
like a man in his prime. I 
couldn’t sleep for thinking how 
I’d been let down over Mari- 
gold; and I dessay I put in 
a fair record myself for cussing 
in the course of the night. I 
rese early, meaning to go cut 
and walk off my troubles; but 
as I passed the door of my den 
I noticed that the top of my 
desk was open. I knew I had 
closed it before I went off to 
roost, se I went in to investi- 
gate. The lock was broken, 
and it didn’t take me the wink 
of a gnat’s eyebrow to discover 
that old Father Hamish’s last 
words had taken wings. 

“‘T stood still looking at the 
eld desk and thinking things 
out. I didn’t waste much grey 
matter fixing on the thief—it 
wanted no giddy Sherlock for 
that part of the job—but I was 
puzzling on the best way to 
set about getting my paper 
back. It didn’t take me very 
long to deeide that the straight- 
forward way was the best, so 
back I went upstairs again. 

“T walked straight te the 
door of the Squire’s room, 
opened it, and went in. It 
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was like the bull-headednegs 
of the old boy not to worry 
about lecking the door behind 
him. He’d got what he wanted, 
and he never even thought of 
putting himself safe. That's 
the Squire all over. He don’t 
care a damn for anything so 
long as he gets what he wants, 

‘Well, I walked straight in, 
and there he was sitting by the 
window in a gorgeous dress. 
ing-gown, busy copying ont 
the key to the treasure, [| 
didn’t waste any time chin- 
wagging. Before he had quite 
grasped the glad news that I 
was on his trail, I grabbed the 
papers off his dressing-table, 
taking care to get the copy 
he was making as well as the 
original. 

“T thought he’d have hada 
fit. He didn’t show any false 
modesty about being caught 
in the act. Not he! It was 
just pure rage, such as you 
would expect a man to show 
if you sneaked his own goods 
from under his nose. He 
sprang at me like a young 
’un, and we rolled over on the 
floor wrapped in each other's 
arms, I'd got the papers 
stowed away in my inside 
coat-pocket, and I had enough 
wind left in me to keep him off 
them. 

“Right into the middle of 
the riot strolled Marigold, 
looking lovely with her dark 
hair hanging down in waves, 
and a pale blue embroidered 
dressing-gown wrapped round 
her. Oh, I don’t miss much 
that’s going, Seaton; you can 
bet on that! 

“<‘ Father! 


Mr Morgan!’ 
she said, looking in astonish- 
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ment at us two wriggling on 
the floor. 

“We got on our feet as 
quick as light, and, judging 
by the Squire, we looked about 
as guilty as a couple of little 
boys caught stealing apples. 

“¢What is the meaning of 
this exhibition?’ asked Mari- 
gold, looking from one to the 
other of us. 

“T stammered out some tosh 
about how I was showing her 
old man some exercises for the 
good of his liver, but it didn’t 
sound convincing even to my- 
self. Marigold wasn’t taking 
any of it, 

“‘T want the truth!’ 
demanded, mighty sharp. 

“‘The truth is,’ bellowed 
the Squire, who was getting 
his wind back—‘the truth is 
that this man we have treated 
as a friend and a relation is 
a rogue and a thief. Get your 
things packed. We leave his 
house at once!’ 

“Pretty good, that, from the 
man who had broken into my 
desk in the small hours of the 
night, and who was trying 
to do me out of a fortune! 
However, I said nothing. It 


she 
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couldn’t do any good, and the 
girl was his daughter. 

“They left that morning. 
It was only chance that put 
us both aboard the same boat 
coming over. You know what 
happened there! The Squire, 
being the determined old boy 
he is, was certain to have an- 
other bid for my papers, but 
he hadn’t an earthly. They 
were under my pillow every 
night. Things were getting 
warm when I found we were 
booked to share a cabin. If 
you hadn’t happened along 
and done me a real favour, I 
don’t know how things would 
have panned out.” 

‘“‘T take it, then, that having 
the key, you set out at once to 
recover the treasure before 
Tanish had time to search 
further?” I asked. 

“That's about it,” agreed 
Morgan. 

“Then why have you kept 
away from here so long?” I 
asked with some surprise. 

“Look at that, and you will 
see what has delayed me,” and 
with that he placed before me 
the strangest document I have 
ever seen. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“That,” declared Morgan, 
beaming at me through his 
spectacles, “is the key to the 
Hopeton treasure!” 

I looked long and carefully 
at the single sheet of paper 
that he placed before me. It 
was yellow and worn with 
age, and the ink upon it was 
faded and brown. Here was 
no straightforward paper of 


directions, It was either a 
hoax or a cipher—and a 
cipher which would not be 
solved by any of the known 
rules, for in place of the 
letters or numbers _ that 
are usually found in such 
things, there was a series 
of rude diagrams sprawling 
over the paper. Under- 
neath these queer _hiero- 
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glyphies the following words 
were written :— 

‘‘Hamish Tanish bequeaths 
the Hopeton treasure to him 
amongst his descendants who 
has the wit to seek it out. 
Fellow the little pictures.” 

I gazed intently at the 
paper for some time, but as 
I could make neither head 
nor tail ef it, I looked up in- 
quiringly, to find Morgan’s 
eyes resting upen me with a 
quizzical expression. 

‘‘Well, what do you make 
of it?” he asked, with a smile. 

“Nothing!” I replied. ‘TI 
suppose it is a cipher?” 

“I suppose it is,’ agreed 
Morgan. 

“Then you don’t under- 
stand it yourself?” I asked in 
surprise. 

He shook his head. 

“‘T’ve followed the little pie- 
tures until I’m tired,” he said. 
“TI could draw you a faithful 
copy ef the whole thing with- 
out once looking at it, but as 
to what it means—I’m flum- 
moxed,” 

“T suppose there is no 
chanee of it being a heax?” 
I suggested. 

“It’s genuine enough, It 
was attached to the end of 
Father Hamish’s story, and 
I pointed out to you in his 
manuscript a reference to 
this. Here it is. ‘The trea- 
sure which I have put in a 
place of security to be here- 
inafter set forth,’ This cipher 
is the ‘hereinafter set forth,’ 
but it beats me.” 

“You said that this would 
explain why you have been so 
long in coming North. Hew 
is that?” I asked. 
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‘‘Well, you see, after I'd 
given up hope of solving the 
thing myself, I decided to put 
it into the hands of an expert, 
I’ve tried ’em all—all that I 
could find, at least. Hand. 
writing experts, puzzle-solvers, 
private detectives—not one of 
‘em could fake up a decent 
solution.” 

“Well, you have at least 
succeeded in spreading the 
story of the Hopeton treasure 
among the very class of people 
who would have a nose for 
that sort of thing,” I re. 
marked drily. 

“T’m not such a mutt ag 
that, Seaten,” replied Morgan, 
“They never saw the original 
with Hamish’s remarks about 
the treasure underneath. 1 
drew up copies, showing tle 
pictures by themselves, and 
let them butt against that,” 

“Even then,” I argued, “if 
one of these chaps did solve 
the thing, what was to pre- 
vent him keeping the solution 
to himself, and hunting ont 
the treasure at his ease?” 

‘That sounds a deal more 
plausible than it is,” replied 
Morgan. ‘“ Suppese we knew 
what was in this cipher, I 
don’t suppose we'd find a full 
list of directions, so that we 
could walk straight along 
and realise the dollars, We'd 
more likely get some hints or 
landmarks er such-like, which 
we would have te use along 
with the data in Hamish’s 
story. If one of these guys 
had solved the thing, the 
chanees are it would mean 
nothing to him.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” I 
said. “Still, it was fairly 
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dangerous. Have you given 
up all hope of finding the 
treasure, then?” 

“T guess not. That brings 
us back to where we started 
off. Are you still determined 
that you won't lend a hand to 
help me with Marigold?” 

** My position is difficult,” I 
said thoughtfully, “A great 
deal depends upon what you 
want me to do.” 

“If only I could cenvince 
you that I am on the straight, 
Seaton, we'd get on a darned 
sight faster. I treated the 
Squire straight all through. 
I've told you my story as 
straight as a die, and I'll 
prove to you now that I’m 
going to play straight with 
Marigold and her respected dad 
right to the finish. Look here 
—here’s a couple of copies of 
the cipher.’ He drew them 
from his pocket as he spoke. 

“T want you to take one 
of them to Marigold, and tell 
her all you know about it. 
She may show it to her father 
er not, asshe chooses. Tell her 
that I would like to meet her 
and talk to her about it, but 
that if she’d rather not see 
me I'll keep out of her way— 
fer the present. That's all I 
ask of you, Seaton. 

“This other copy I mean 
te give to my other cousin 
at Blaekdykes, where I’m 
geing to stay fer a bit.” 

“Going to stay at Black- 
dykes?” I exclaimed, quite 
taken aback by this latest 
development. 

“Why not?” asked Mor- 
gan. He leoked at me in 
innecent surprise. “I’ve been 
out to see Roy Tanish and his 
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wife. They treated me real 
kind, and asked me to come 
and stop at the farm. I’m 
going out there to-night.” 

Here was a complication ! 
I wondered how much Mor- 
gan knew of the relations be- 
tween Blackdykes and Hope- 
ton. I made a sudden resolu- 
tion. Morgan had told me 
the whole of his story—I be- 
lieved truly. I would tell him 
what I knew. It could de no 
harm that I could see, 

“Leok here, Morgan,” I 
said, ‘What doe you know of 
Roy and his wife?” 

‘‘Nothing,” he answered, 
‘*T got here yesterday, and in- 
quired into things. The land- 
lord told me that the Squire's 
son lived at Blackdykes, and 
as he was the only one of 
the family with whom I 
hada’t had a row, I thought 
I'd better call. They reeeived 
me most politely when I told 
them who I was.” 

“Did you speak of the 
treasure?” I asked. 

“Not a word,” answered 
Morgan. “It was the lady 
who invited me to bring my 
trunk and nail it to the floor— 
a handsome woman, but net 
my style. Too gloomy and 
tembstoney for my taste.” 

“I’m going to tell you all I 
know of Roy and his wife, 
Morgan,” I said. ‘I think you 
are walking into trouble by 
geing there, If yeu don’t find 
trouble for yourself, yeu are 
going to make it for others.” 

With that I told him the 
story of the feud between Roy 
and his father, and the cause 
of it all. Morgan listened 
intently while I spoke, his eyes 
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looking round and innocent 
through his glasses, I told 
him of the Flemish doeument, 
and how Roy’s wife had stelen 
it in the absence of the Laird. 
I teld him, also, that I believed, 
from what I had seen myself, 
that Roy knew nothing about 
this, and, as far as I could 
discover, had no knewledge of 
the treasure whatever. The 
fact that I had found the paper 
in his wife's possession, and 
that he was quite ignerant of 
its signifieance, seemed to show 
that she was playing a lone 
hand. 

“A bit of a dark horse, is 
Mrs Roy,” said Morgan, as I 
concluded. “Well, Seaton, 
we've cleared the air a bit with 
our steries, and I don’t think 
you'd have told me yours if you 
hadn't begun te trust me a bit 
mere, What am I to do now? 
If I go to Blackdykes, the 
Squire will take it that I’m in 
league against him, and I want 
to conciliate the old scoundrel 
for the sake of Marigeld,” 

As I was abeut to reply, I 
heard a voice in which I could 
not be mistaken. Sure enough 
the door opened a moment 
afterwards and Betty Forbes 
walked into the room, bringing 
with her an atmosphere of 
colour and beauty. Her rich 
hair flamed as it caught the 
evening sunlight—there was a 
flash of heightened coleur in 
her faee—and from her brewn 
eyes there sparkled a new 
excitement, 

“Still here, Bob,” she ex- 
claimed as she entered. “I 
thought I might cateh yeu. 
Please exouse this intrusion Mr 
Morgan. It is important that 
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I should speak to Dr Seaton ag 
quickly as possible.” 

“That’s all right, young 
lady,” said Morgan, beaming 
upen Betty so amiably that 
one ceuld almost imagine that 
hie spectacles were radiating 
light ; *‘T’ll leave you to have it 
out with him,” and he made as 
if to go out of the room. 

“Just a moment, Morgan,” 
I said, putting my hand upen 
his shoulder. ‘‘Has what you 
have to say got anything to do 
with the Tanishes, Betty ?” 

“ Yes, it’s about the Laird— 
and Marie!” replied Betty, 

“Then I don’t think Mr 
Mergan need go. He had 
better hear all there is to hear 
on that subject.” 

‘‘Aha!” exclaimed Betty. 
‘“‘T see you have come round to 
my view of Mr Morgan.” 

“T hope your view was a 
faveurable one, Miss Forbes,” 
said Morgan earnestly. 

“T only said that you look 
honest,” answered Betty. 
“But I don’t claim to be a 
judge of character.” 

Her eyes twinkled merrily as 
she paid him this rather dubious 
compliment. Morgan bowed 
deeply, as though overcome by 
her geod opinion. 

“Now my news,” Betty went 
on. ‘You knew, before you 
left, Bob, I said that I'd call 
upon Marie Tanish again at 
Blackdykes. A few minutes 
later the Dad eame in, and as 
the pony had done very little 
werk to-day, I thought I might 
just as well goat onee. I left 
the trap at the end of the farm 
read and walked up to the 
house, As I got no answer to 
my knock, I wandered round to 
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the garden at the back, thinking 
that probably Marie was out 
amongst the flowers. 

“Of course I know—every- 
body in the district knows— 
the kind ef terms that Roy and 
his father are on, so I was 
naturally astenished to hear 
the voice of the Monster of the 
Glen in the garden—and not 
raised in wrath either!” 

“The Laird at Blackdykes !” 
I exclaimed. “There's going 
to be treuble!” 

“That is what I am afraid 
of—if Rey comes heme,” agreed 
Betty. “You know that I 
dislike meeting the Laird. 
When I heard that he was 
there, I stopped for a moment 
to think what I should do. I 
had no intention ef eavesdrop- 
ping, but I overheard a few 
words which showed me that 
the Monster and Marie are 
quite friendly again. What I 
heard was something like 
this— 

“*And you swear that Rey 
knows nothing of this?’ 
That was the voice of the 
Monster. 

“‘*T have teld him nothing. 
He has never seen the paper,’ 
Marie answered. I can’t 
imitate her breken English 
properly, 

“<*That’s a bargain, then,’ 
said the Laird. 

“‘T shall keep it,’ replied 
Marie. ‘But yeu must keep 
away from here. If Roy saw 
you-——’ 

“That is all I heard. I 
thought it was best te clear 
off and tell yeu, because if 
Rey should find his father at 
Blackdykes, goodness knows 
what might happen. Mari- 
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gold has told me all that 
happened after her return 


with her father from America, 
and I know the tempers of 
both men. You have a lot of 
influence with the Laird, Bob, 
so I thought it best to see 
you at once,” 

“Hang it all, Betty,” I 
protested, ‘I’m only Duncan’s 
tutor and nurse. I can’t go 
eff to Blackdykes and insist 
en taking the Laird heme 
and putting him to bed.” 

“‘I don’t think there is any- 
thing to be done,” declared 
Mergan, “From what Miss 
Forbes has told us, I should 
say the Squire was just about 
at the end of his interview 
with Mrs Roy. They had 
made some bargain. Prob- 
ably he left soon after.” 

“T daresay you are right,” 
I agreed, the more willingly 
as I did not want to be mixed 
up in the affair, 

“Then you think I have 
been agitating myself about 
nothing?” said Betty in a 
disappointed tone. 

‘On the contrary, it’s likely 
that it will prove a pretty 
serious business,’ replied 
Morgan. “The Squire and 
Marie are in league for the 
discovery of the treasure, and 
Roy is being left in the dark. 
If ever he finds out anything, 
bleod will Aow — at least it 
would in the States!” 

“What do you mean by the 
treasure?” demanded Betty. 

“Seaton will tell you all 
about it, Miss Forbes, I 
must get away.” Then, turn- 
ing to me, he _ continued, 
“This latest news has de- 
cided me. I am going to stay 
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at Blackdykes. I want to see 
more of Rey’s wife. But I 
shall say nothing of the 
cipher. As I told you, I 
meant that Roy sheuld have 
a copy, but fer the present 
I shall keep it dark. Tell 
Marigold as much of my 
story as you think fit. Give 
her this copy of the cipher, 
and see if she can make any- 
thing of it. She may show 
it to her father if she likes. 
See if you can solve the 
thing yourself. Miss Forbes 
here will lend you a hand, 
and she is a eute one, We're 
all in the running now, and if 
any one of us can make good, 
we'll share the profits.” 

I took the eopy of the 
cipher, folded it, and put it 
in my pocket; and as I did 
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so, I thought how Morgan 
had managed to have his 
own way again. I had begun 
this interview with him, de. 
termined that he should have 
no help from me in his 
sehemes, and now I found 
myself willingly taking his 
instructions. 

“By the way,” he resumed, 
“we must make some ar. 
rangement to meet. I ean’t 
come to Hopeton at present, 
and you don’t want to be 
seen at Blackdykes.” 

‘But you can both come 
to Kilbrennan, and either 
meet at our house, or leave 
messages for each other with 
me,” said Betty. 

“The very thing,” agreed 
Morgan, and at that we left 
it. 


(To be continued.) 
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' AN AIRMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN EAST AFRICA. 


BY LEO WALMSLEY. 


XVI. 


ON my discharge from the 
base hospital at Daresalam I 
was ordered by the Squadron 
te report to the officer in charge 
of A-Flight at Iringa, a 
“late” German military pest in 
the Highlands, seme 250 miles 
in from the ceast. Two days 
later I arrived by rail at Do- 
doma, whence the road ran 
almost due south to my des- 
tination. 

The rains were becoming 
very heavy, and according to 
the natives all communica- 
tion with Iringa would be 
broken down before the end of 
the week. I left early next 
morning with two Ford light 
lorries. The read was practi- 
cally a canal,and the Ferd was 
the only type of car that could 
make any headway at all. 
Thirty miles from Dodoma I 
had to abandon the idea of 
proceeding by motor, and or- 
dered the drivers to get back 
as best they ceuld, transfer- 
ring my kit and stores to a 
dozen porters whom I procured 
from a local village. After 
three days’ hard marching we 
reached the Ruaha_ river 
swamps, where for twelve 
miles the road lay under a 
sheet of turgid water averag- 
Ing 4 feet in depth. Aleng 
this “road” was passing a 
continuous stream of porters, 
bearing much-needed rations 
to the troops ahead. These 


TO NORTHEY. 


poor natives had to endure 
terrible hardships, The water 
softened their otherwise leath- 
ery feet, rendering them liable 
to constant wounds from thorns 
and sharp roots, and never for 
one minute while they were in 
the swamp could they take 
down the loads ef flour or meal 
from their heads. Many of 


them were suffering from acute 
dysentery or malaria, and we 
passed quite a number of 
corpses rotting in the water. 
The bridge over the Ruaha 


river was said to be in danger 
of being washed away at any 
minute, and with the floeds 
steadily rising there was an 
exeellent chance of our being 
cut off completely and drowned, 
To add to my miseries, the 
wet brought on another 
attack of malaria. However, 
we staggered on as best we 
could, crossed the bridge in 
safety four hours before it was 
washed away, and by dusk 
reached dry land, I rested 
here for a day or two until 
the fever had abated, and 
then pushed on once more to 
Iringa, where I arrived on the 
evening of the tenth day of 
my safari. 

I reported to Captain Hedg- 
kinson (otherwise ‘“ Hodge 5 
my new Flight-Commander. 
He was one of the eld Henry 
Farman pilets, and he had 
participated in many 4 
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lengthy bombing raid behind 
the enemies’ lines. Only 
two machines were available, 
B.E.2. Cs. (naval type), with 
100 hp. Rolls-Royce R.A.F. 
engines, and both these were 
urgently needed at Njombe, a 
German post nearly 150 miles 
farther south, which was 
new General Northey’s head- 
quarters. At present there 
was no motor road to the place, 
and all our stores, including 
bombs and petrel, had to be 
sent by perters. The enly 
other pilet in the flight was 
Marray, and he left by air for 
Njeombe on the day following 
my arrival, He landed safely, 
but before he had time to carry 
out a reconnaissance ever the 
German positiens within range 
of Njombe, he was ordered to 
proceed to Ssengea, the head- 
quarters ef ene of Northey’s 
columns, 150 miles south of 
Njombe and fifty miles east of 
Lake Nyassa, Hodge was now 
ordered to proceed to Njombe. 
He left the first fine morning, 
and arrived witheut any ad- 
venture other than that pro- 
vided by a few thunderstorms 
through which he had te fly. 
My own orders were to take 
charge ef the Iringa depot 
and superintend the forwarding 
of steres, The hangar, by the 
way, contained ene aeroplane 
minus its starbeard top plane. 
Hedge had wired te Dare- 
salam for a spare plane for this 
machine, and we had received 
notification of its despatch. 
Three weeks later it arrived. 
It had been carried the whole 
distance by relays of porters, 
who pathetically described the 
journey as a “very bad busi- 
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ness.” When we came to fit 
it to the machine it was found 
to be the wrong size and 
utterly useless. The porters 
decided that it had been an 
even worse business when I 
teld them this. It reminds me 
of something equally typical 
of the East African campaign 
that happened a few months 
after our arrival in the country, 
We were urgently in need of 
spare engines, and several 
cables had been sent home 
with the information. One 
day three mysterious-leoking 
cases, labelled 26th Sq., R.F.C., 
East Africa, arrived at Bombay. 
After remaining on the wharf 
for a week or two, some bright 
person thought it would be a 
good idea to put them ina 
boat leaving for Mombasa, 
Here they eventually arrived, 
and a wire announcing this 
fact was sent to General Head- 
quarters, Nairobi. These good 
people disclaimed all know- 
ledge of them, and the engines 
were re-shipped and sent back 
to England. 

At last I was overjoyed to 
receive a message from Hedge: 
‘“‘ Report Njombe immediately.” 
The journey took me five days’ 
solid marching, averaging 
twenty-five miles a day, 
Njembe is semething like 6500 
feet above sea-level, and the 
rolling grassy hills of sur- 
rounding eountry remind one 
very much of Salisbury Plain. 

The aeredrome had been pre- 
pared on the summit of one 
of these hills, three miles east 
of the German fort, and 8 
eolder and more bleak position 
could not have been chosen. 
We had no tents, but large 
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grass huts or bandas had been 
prepared, which, with several 
additional leads of grass, proved 
to be quite comfortable. In 
our mess banda, however, we 
had to keep alight a roaring 
fire, for the cold, particularly 
in the morning, was intense, 
er at least it appeared so 
to us. 

A certain force eof the 
enemy was reported to be 
holding a position on the 
Pitu river, a sub-tributary of 
the Rufiji; and the General 
was anxiour that we should 
confirm this report at the first 
opportunity. Unfortunately 
the rains prevented all flying 
after 3 P.M., and in the early 
morning the greund was usu- 
ally hidden by a heavy mist. 
However, a chance came by 
the end of the week, and ene 
— about nine we set 
out, The view from a height 
of 600 feet was magnificent. 
As far as the eye could see 
stretched the rolling grass-clad 
hills, interseeted with brightly 
glistening streams, which here 
and there tossed themselves 
over cliffs and precipices in 
feathery cascades. To the 
west the ragged blue Living- 
stone Mountains hid from view 
the waters of Lake Nyassa. 
My soul yearned passionately 
for just one little glimpse of 
this magio inland sea, but my 
yearning was not to be grati- 
fied for many weeks. We fol- 
lowed the wide motor road 
until we reached Lupembe, a 
mission - station twenty - five 
miles east of Njombe. 

Lupembe marks the eastern 
extremity of the vast table- 
land that occupies nearly the 
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whole ef Central Africa, and 
from this point the land slepes 
down in a great escarpment to 
the coastal plains, The grass- 
land now gave place to wild 
and primitive forest, through 
which, just here and there, we 
could catch a glimpse of raging 
mountain torrents and the 
gleam of foaming waterfalls. 
At the foot of the escarp- 
ment flows the Ruhudje river, 
one of the great tributaries of 
the Rufiji, and into which runs 
the Pitu river. Our map was 
simply atroeious, but we were 
enabled to identify the river 
by information that had been 
given to us by Captain Suther- 
land, a well-known East Afriean 
explorer, who was then at- 
tached to Northey’s Staff. 
Although our altimeter was 
registering a height of only 
2000 feet, the difference in 
altitude between this part of 
the country and our aerodrome 
was 4000 feet, which gave us 
a net height ever the ground 
of 6000 feet. This, for obser- 
vation purposes, was too mueh, 
so I asked Hodge to come 
down. When he opened the 
throttle ence more we had 
lest 3000 feet, and we were 
thus flying below the level of our 
own aerodrome—quite a unique 
experience. There was no dif- 
fioulty now in spetting the 
enemy’s camps—one near the 
Pitu, and two more close to 
the Ruhudje; and there was 
no doubt about their being 
ocoupied, for hardly had we 
got over the first than a shell 
burst about 800 feet below. 
We had no bombs, but we 
had something almost as use- 
ful—thirty-six rifle grenades, 
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carried in a special frame 
that had been invented by a 
R.N.A.S. pilet. We did not 
use them at onee, but waited 
until the Huns had decided 
that we were on a peaceful 
reconnaissance. Meanwhile I 
busied myself with my sketch- 
ing-block and note-book, At 
last Hodge decided that the 
psychological moment had 
come, and he commenced 
operations, With strict fair- 
ness he dropped twelve gren- 
ades at each camp, and we 
watched them burst among 
the grass huts with an en- 
thusiasm that I am sure was 
hardly shared by the Huns 
below. Our job _ finished, 
the machine was pointed 
homewards — and then we 
were shocked to see that the 
escarpment or cliff dewn 
which we had flown was now 
almost hidden in a dense black 
mass of thunder-cloud, which 
even as we looked was ripped 
from tep to bottom by a lurid 
flash of lightning: the way 
home was blocked. Our pre- 
dicament at first glanee seemed 
a hopeless ene. Below was 
swamp and flooded veldt, 
through which the main 
stream of the Ruhudje only 
here and there showed its 
individuality as it curved its 
weary way to the north-east 
to join the Rufiji. To the 
west the land rose rapidly 
in a series of forest - clad 
ridges, until it was lost in 
the deluge of rain that poured 
down from the oloud - pall 
above. Our only possible 
hope of salvatien lay in our 
being able to fly over the 
storm. This would depend 
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upon the climbing powers of 
the machine, which in this 
part of the world were net 
great; but we had lest a con- 
siderable weight in bombs and 
petrol, and Hodge ‘shoved her 
nese up” almost to stalling. 
poimt. At the end of half 
an hour the altimeter was 
registering 3000 feet (7.e., 7000 
feet above the ground imme- 
diately below), and we were 
just level with the top of the 
cloud. Setting a compass- 
bearing for Njombe, we flew 
straight tewards the escarp- 
ment, Looking back, I had 
@ last glimpse of the Ruhudje 
valley, where three tall columns 
of brown smeke marked the 
positions ef the camps we had 
just bombed, and then, as we 
reached the cloud, the greund 
was blocked from view. It 
would have been distinotly 
cheering fer the Huns, I 
theught, if only they had 
known how, in ten minutes, 
the tables had been turned. 
In spite of our great height 
we were now hardly more 
than 100 feet from the sur- 
face of the cloud, which 
spread like an endless virgin 
snow-field as far as the eye 
could see. Abeve, the sun 
shone brightly from an azure 
sky, and it was difficult to 
realise that only 1000 feet 
below the thunder was crash- 
ing and the rain falling in 
awirling torrents on to_ the 
mountain-side, Engine failure 
now would have meant—vwell, 
one dare not contemplate it. 
We pushed on with a dull 
sort of numbness gripping our 
hearts, for we knew that if the 
storm reached as far back as 
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our camp—and experience told 
us that this was highly prob- 
able—our fate was sealed. In 
half an hour there was not the 
slightest sign of the end of it, 
but fifteen minutes later we 
sighted a mountain peak, 
basking in the sunshine, and 
looking like some wonderful 
fairy island floating on a sea 
of snow. This told us that 
at any rate our direction was 
right, but it showed also that 
the cloud-bank did extend ever 
the camp. Was there elear 
air between it and _ the 
ground? If so, we were safe ; 
if not, there was every chance 
that we should fly into a hill- 
side or something equally un- 
sympathetic, Another quarter 
of an hour passed like a year in 
jail. Our eyes were aching 
with the dazzling whiteness ef 
the unending “ snow-field.” By 
this time we must be some- 
where near home if our compass 
wasacourate. ‘For God’s sake 
put an end te it, Hodge!” I 
bawled. “ We’ll give it another 
ten minutes,” I heard him 
reply, but even as he spoke the 
engine stopped dead—the petrol 
had given out/ <A strange 
uncanny silence followed, re- 
lieved only by the whistling of 
the air between the struts as 
we commenced to glide earth- 
wards. In less than a minute 
we entered the cloud; im- 
mediately everything became 
pitch dark and the rain started 
te batter like hailon the planes 
and the wind screen. We were 
bumped, too, as though we were 
caught in the vortex of a great 
aerial whirlpool, and the dismal 
shrieking of the struts and 
Wires sounded like the voices 


of sirens following down in an 
ecstasy ef glee to witness the 
ghastly death that waited us 
below. We sheuld know our 
fate soon, I thought. After all, 
it would be a quick death, far 
better than dying of dysentery 
or sleeping sickness. I won- 
dered how long it would be 
before they found us: would 
the vultures—a terrifie bump 
almost threw me out of the 
machine; grasping hold of a 
strut, I leoked overboard, 
searching the darkness below 
for some gleam of light. It 
was even toe dark to see 
the instruments, and it was 
hardly possible to tell whether 
we were side-slipping or even 
flying the right way up. My 
heart turned celd as I looked 
at the luminous dial of my 
watch—we had been gliding 
three minutes. All hope was 
gone now; another minute— 
and then suddenly came a 
lightish patch a hundred feet 
below: it was a gap in the 
cloud that, as our eyes 
strained towards it, suddenly 
opened, and revealed a carpet 
of green in the eentre of which 
was a very familiar object— 
our hangar. The petrol had 
given out immediately above the 
aerodrome! Had it given out 
ene minute before, or one 
minute later, we should have 
crashed, for a certainty. As 
we glided gently down I undid 
my flying cap, and taking out 
a little gollywog that had 
rested therein for many moons, 
kissed it affectionately. 

“What do you think of that 
for a bit ef fine cross-country 
flying?” said Hodge as we 
climbed out. 
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- “Garn!” I said, “’Twas this 
mascot of mine that did the 
triek |” 

It is good to feel the firm 
earth beneath one’s feet after 


The rains new became se 
heavy that nearly a fortnight 
— without any flying at 
all. 

As soon as the weather 
cleared we made several re- 
connaissances over the Pitu 
positions, but each time we had 
great difficulty in getting 
threugh the cloud-banks that 
seem to hang over all elevated 
districts of East Africa during 
the rainy season. A day or 
two later the Intelligence 
people reported that a very 
strong German ferce under the 
command of Major Wintgens, 
that had broken through our 
lines near Lake Nyassa some 
weeks befere, was now in the 
neighbeurhood of Lake Rukwa, 
a swampy sheet of water 150 
miles N.W. of Njombe, To 
reach this place by air would 
mean a flight of at least 5 
hours, and unfortunately our 
machine had only sufficient 
petrol carrying capacity to 
permit of a maximum flight of 
44 hours. By carrying extra 
petrol, however, and _replen- 
ishing the tank during the 
trip, it might be possible, and 
the need for a reconnaissance 
was so urgent that it was 
decided te make the attempt. 
This method had been suc- 
cessfully employed before by 
two R.N.A.S. airmen, and on 
the first fine morning we set 
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an adventure like this, That 
night I dreamed I was dead, 
and the penance for my sing 
was that I had to gaze at a sheet 
of white paper fer eternity. 





out on our hunt for Major 
Wintgens, feeling very con- 
fident. I carried twe extra 
tins of petrol in my ceckpit, 
and it was arranged that I 
should fill up the tank as soon 
as the engine had consumed an 
equivalent amount (viz, 4 
gallons), For the first hour 
we flew over the great rolling 
Ubena plain, and then we 
reached the wild and rocky 
escarpment ef the Piroto 
Mountains which form the 
northern continuation of the 
Livingstones, Here I was 
pleased to receive a signal from 
Hodge to empty my tins, for, 
packed as they were between 
my legs in the tiny cockpit, I 
had net been able te stir an 
inch sinee climbing in. 

In this type of machine the 
main tank actually forms the 
observer's seat, and it is filled 
by means of an orifice situated 
immediately between his legs, 
To empty my first tin, then, 
I had first of all to remove 
the stopper of the tank, invert 
the tin so that its nozzle came 
immediately above the orifice, 
and then remove the screw- 
cap. After a severe struggle, 
during which I experienced an 
extremely painful attack of 
cramp, I mancuvred my tin 
into pesition and unscrewed 
the cap. Immediately there 
came an overpowering smell 
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of petrol and a horrible gur- 
gling sound, and then with a 
gasp of terror I saw that the 
spirit was not entering the 
tank, but spilling over the 
sides on to the floor of the 
nacelle, and running out al- 
most on to the red-hot exhaust 
pipes, which in this machine 
were carried dewn each side 
of the fuselage as far as the 
pilet’s seat. 

“What the blank, blank, 
blank are you doing?” I heard 
Hodge yell, as, throttling back 
the engine, he pushed the nose 
of the machine down to cool 
the pipes. With feverish fin- 
gers I tried to replace the cap 
on the tin, and in order to 
keep the petrel from shoot- 
ing outwards I turned it 
in towards my body. With 
both legs now twisted almost 
double with cramp, with that 
beastly liquid soaking through 
my thick clothing on to the 
flesh, and Hodge swearing like 
a trooper behind, while I ex- 
pected each second to see the 
machine leap into flames, it 
may be imagined that I was 
feeling very unhappy. Snud- 
denly, however, there flashed 
across my mind the memory 
of a certain comic American 
film in which the hero, hereine, 
and a few other characters are 
seen trying to stop a burst 
water-main by sitting on the 
hole, and the similarity be- 
tween that and the present 
situation struck me as being 
so remarkable that I could 
not help but laugh. Hodge 
apparently did mot see the 
joke, and I will admit that 
even for me it seemed to wear 
slightly thin when, a minute 
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or two after I had successfully 
stoppered the tin, I began to 
feel an intense burning sensa- 
tien all over the lewer portions 
of my anatomy. The petrol 
was evaporating so rapidly 
that, becoming a freezing mix- 
ture, it was drawing all the 
heat ef the body to the areas 
above mentioned, producing a 
severe form of frost-bite. 
Seon I lost all desire te re- 
main in a sitting position, and 
a great longing for home eame 
over me, As it was new hope- 
less to attempt to complete 
the reconnaissance, Hodge put 
the machine about, and ninety 
minutes later we landed safely. 
It was then found that before 
pouring in the petrol I should 
have removed a wire-gauze 
filter, which because of its 
fineness had not allowed the 
spirit to flow in quickly 
eneugh. 

As Wintgens was still sup- 
posed te be in the neighbeur- 
hood of Lake Rukwa, next 
day we set out again. The 
mechanics had removed the 
filter, and alse they had re- 
placed the ordinary stopper of 
each petrel tin with a piece 
of inner cyele tubing, about 
twelve inches long, which would 
act as a spout, The extremi- 
ties of these spouts were tied 
up with string, and my in- 
structions were to untie the 
string of the can I was using, 
place the spout inside the 
orifice of the tank, and then 
invert the tin. A very in- 
teresting thing happened, how- 
ever, when we got our height. 
The petrol gas expanded with 
the decrease in atmospheric 
pressure, and the oycle tubing 
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was blown up like a sausage 
balloon. But this did not 
interfere with the filling pro- 
eess, which was carried out 
successfully soon after we 
had rounded the western 
spur ef the Pirote Mountain. 
It was very dismal country 
that we had to reconnoitre, 
clad almest without break in 
dense bush, and entirely un- 
inhabited except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Lake 
Ruakwa and the Ruaha river. 
Although we scoured the 
whole district from a height ef 
500 feet, the only sign of the 
enemy that we saw was a 
small village that he had set 
on fire, evidently out of sheer 
wantonness, The Germans in- 
variably burned or otherwise 
destroyed all crops in the 
districts through which they 
passed, and I heard later that 
on this oceasion they had also 
ham-strung all the able-bodied 
natives, so that we could not 
use them as porters. Major 
Wintgens was one ef the 
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cleverest of Von Lettow’s 
officers, and this ‘break. 
back” ef his had certainly 
been a brilliant achievement, 
although with the number of 
treeps General Northey had 
at his disposal it was im. 
possible to prevent such a 
thing happening again and 
again. 

It would have been a distinet 
triumph for us had we found 
him; but it was written other- 
wise, and we returned home 
feeling very disgusted in spite 
of the fact that we had put 
up what was then the record 
duration flight for the country 
—5 hours 9 minutes. Later 
we learned that the Intelli- 
gence Officer at Iringa, in 
giving his repert, had made 
a mistake in the map refer- 
ence, the place we had recon- 
noitred being nearly 100 miles 
west of the area in which 
Wintgens had been last seen. 
We invited this officer to 
dine with us, but he did not 
come. 


XVIII. LAKE NYASSA AND BEYOND. 


We were now completely cut 
off from the Northern Army 
and our squadron except by 
telegraph, and it was thus im- 
possible to ebtain further stores 
of aviation petrol and bombs. 
M.T, petrol, however, seemed 
to work quite well after it had 
been strained through chamois 
leather several times; and the 
local R.E.’s, under the eem- 
mand of Major Clarke, the 
brilliant engineer whe had 
been responsible fer the con- 
struction of Nerthey’s splendid 


motor roads, designed a most 
terrible infernal machine, which 
worked even better than the 
familiar Hales. These bombs 
were made from ordinary 
petrol tins, dynamite being 
used instead of T.N.T., and 
the space between the ex- 
plosive and the outer casing 
was filled with stones, iron 
nuts, nails, and any nasty- 
looking bits of metal that 
could be feund in the work- 
shops ef the Mechanical Trans- 
port Department. There was 
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no safety device, of course, and 
a forced landing with a bomb 
like this under the planes 
would have been a risky busi- 
ness. It may be imagined 
that we always found a target 
of some description whenever 
“we set out with a Clarke’s bomb. 

Information had been re- 
osived by the General Staff 
that a large force of Huns had 
crossed the Rovuma river into 
Portuguese territory, and that 
they were marching south se 
rapidly that it looked almost 
as though their plan was to 
invade Nyassaland and cut 
Northey’s lines of communiea- 
tion. Also it was thought 
that their object might be to 
stir up rebellio among a 
certain tribe of natives, whe 
in times past had been badly 
treated by the Portuguese. 
Things looked very serious 
indeed, and the General de- 
cided to move at once into 
Nyassaland. Hodge and I 
were overjoyed to hear that 
we were to join him there as 
soon as possible, but when we 
came to look at the map our 
optimism faded somewhat, for 
to make the complete journey 
to Fort Johnston in one flight 
was quite out ef the question, 
particularly se as the preva- 
lent wind on Lake Nyassa at 
this time of the year is 
almost due seuth, An aero- 
drome, however, had been pre- 
pared some time ago at Weid- 
haven, a small German settle- 
ment on the lake-side, 100 miles 
from Njombe and practically 
due west of Ssongea, Hodge 
decided that he would fly to 
this place with Corporal 
Walker in the ebserver’s seat, 


dismantle the maehine, and 
load it on one of the tiny Lake 
steamers sailing south te Fort 
Johnsten. The plan was ap- 
proved by the Staff, and I was 
ordered to proceed with the 
whole personnel and stores of 
the Flight by road to Alt 
Langenberg, a little pert at 
the northern extremity of the 
Lake, whence the main pass 
leads through the Livingstone 
Mountains to Njombe, and 
where we should be able to 
embark on the same boat that 
would call for Hodge at Weid- 
haven. 

This was the last link in my 
great safari across German 
Kast Africa, and altheugh it 
was in many ways the most 
difficult, it was easily the most 
interesting. From Njombe 
the pass winds through the 
highest and the ruggedest 
part of the stupendous Living- 
stone Mountains, now coiling 
lazily up the slopes of some 
massive mountain dome, now 
diving abruptly inte a dark 
sunless valley, zigzagging up 
great awesome cliffs, skirting 
the edge of sickening preei- 
pices, until at last it emerges 
on to a narrow forest-clad 
platferm 8000 feet above sea- 
level, and from which the 
traveller obtains his first dra- 
matic glimpse of the lake, 

Te me it seemed that Dark 
Africa had deigned to reveal 
one of its rarest and most 
highly-treasured secrets when, 
after two hard days’ climbing 
among those terrible oliffs and 
crags, I suddenly became aware 
that the soft blue waters of this 
mest magic of all lakes lay at 
my feet. It was early after- 
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noon, and not even an errant 
eat’sa-paw disturbed the pol- 
ished surface, Little rounded 
puffs ef cloud hung limp in 
the air, and the azure of the 
sky was paled by an opal- 
escent film of haze threugh 
which, far away to the west 
across the lake, one could see 
dimly the blue hills of North- 
ern Nyasealand and Rhodesia. 
Great rugged mountains, dark 
and ferbidding, like giant 
warriors guarding a sleeping 
princess, fringed the lake on 
either side, and stretched as 
far as the eye could see to the 
seuth, where, in the horizon, 
land, water, and sky gradually 
lost individuality and were 
blended into a  pearly-hued 
nothingness. 

We camped in the mountains 
at 7500 feet above sea-level, 
and when we started on the 
last stage of the journey early 
next morning, all the little 
waterfalls alongside the path 
were gaily decked with icicles, 
Late in the evening of the same 
day we scrambled dewn the 
last cliff on to the tiny delta 
on whieh the settlement and 
military part ef Old Langen- 
berg has been built, and my 
thermemeter was then register- 
ing 102 degrees in the shade. 

All our supplies ef petrol 
had been earried te Njombe 
through the pass by porters, 
and it may be imagined that 
from the niggers’ point of view 
it was net the kind of trip 
they would make for pure 
pleasure. 

As a matter of fact, these 
poor devils had protested very 
strongly, not just because of 
the actual work, but because 
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they did not see why they 
should wear out their bodies 
carrying great heavy tins of 
water from Nyassa to Njembe, 
when there was already at the 
latter place an excellent supply 
of this desirable liquid. The 
water they had to carry wag 
not even good, it did net smell 
right, and it did not slake the 
thirst—they had tried some, 
Apparently, one particularly 
trying day things came to a 
climax, and there can be no 
doubt that the whele convoy 
would have ‘“‘ downed tins” and 
deserted had it net been fora 
brilliant suggestion made by 
one of their number, Briefly 
it was this. A mile er so from 
Njombe there was a small 
stream containing excellent 
water. Why should they not 
empty their tins on the moun- 
tain-side, climb the pass with 
light loads and lighter hearts, 
and then fill them up again 
just befere they arrived at 
their destination? The white 
man in charge of the convoy 
was sick, so whe weuld be any 
the wiser, while all would feel 
very much the happier. The 
idea was hailed with acclama- 
tion; the petrel was emptied 
over the cliffs, and sccording 
to plan the tins were refilled 
at the stream. Carrying their 
loads into the depot seme time 
later, with a magnificently as- 
sumed air ef innocence, they 
enlarged on the trials of the 
journey, shedding tears as they 
described the climb up from 
the lake in the scorching sun, 
the roughness of the road, and 
the weight of the tins. 

It was not until we came to fill 
the tanks of the machine that 
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the trick was discovered, and 
the tears that were shed then 

these identical niggers were 
sufficient to turn Lake Nyassa 
salt. 

We sailed from Alt Langen- 
berg on the morning following 
the day of my arrival, in H.M.S. 
Gwendoline, a smart little gun- 
boat which had taken an active 
part in several engagements 
during the earlier days of the 
war, and thirty-six hours later 
we made Weidhaven, 

I was delighted to see that 
the machine had arrived and 
that it was already partially 
dismantled, but such a heavy 
swell was rolling into the 
shore that it looked as 
though the loading of it would 
be a difficult business. So it 
proved. Time after time the 
steel lighter in which the 
various sections of the sero- 
plane were brought out to the 
ship was nearly capsized, but 
thanks to the magnificent 


We sighted Fort Johnston 
early in the morning of the 
fourth day of eur voyage—a 
few houses half-hidden in a 
low-lying line of palm-trees ever 
whieh there hung a pale blue 
mist, suggestive of swamps, 
mosquitoes, malaria, and a 
thousand other deadly things. 
Fort Johnston has a ghastly 
reputation, and if first appear- 
ances count for anything it is 
areputation well earned. 

It was several days before 
the machine was off - loaded, 
transported te the aerodrome 


XIX. FIRST FLIGHT OVER THE LAKE, AND ULYSSES 
UP TO 





‘‘lakemanship ” of its crew of 
stalwart Yaos not a square 
inch of fabric was damaged, 
and after everything was 
hoisted aboard by means of 
the ship’s derricks and safely 
secured, we sailed for the “open 
lake.” The machine was net 
completely stripped. Only 
the wings and the engine had 
been removed from the fuse- 
lage, which straddled aeross 
the deck like an enormous 
loeust. 

A heavy seutherly gale blew 
during the night, and it was a 
revelation te find how unpleas- 
antly rough this inland sea 
could be. Most of the passen- 
gers, including my worthy 
Flight - Commander, suffered 
acutely from mal-de-lac, and 
they were not at all serry to 
see the first glimpse of morn- 
ing, when the wind died down 
to a gentle zephyr whieh 
soarcely served to waft the 
smoke frem our funnel. 






DATH, 





and erected; and Hodge and 
I ran down to Zemba, where 
I had several long interviews 
with local residents who were 
more or less familiar with the 
district of Portuguese East 
Africa, new in enemy occupa- 
tion. The Germans had made 
their headquarters at Old 
Mwembe—a Portuguese mili- 
tary post 100 miles east of the 
lake and 70 miles south of 
the Border, and the centre of a 
district lately ruled over by a 
very het-headed and rebellious 
old gentleman named Mataka, 
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who, like his father before him, 
had been a very nasty thorn 
in the side of the Portuguese. 
The Germans had persuaded 
Mataka te take up arms 
against his old enemies, and 
at Mwembe it was reported 
that he was gathering all his 
warriors about him in pre- 
paration for a general ad- 
vance inte Portuguese Kast, 
Han patrols had pushed south 
as far as Mtenia, on the 
border of Nyassaland, and 
the General ordered that we 
should carry out a recon- 
naissance over this place just 
to see if the enemy was pre- 
paring to hold it in ferce. The 
Fort Johnston aeredrome was 
a particularly bad one, oon- 
sisting entirely of leose sand ; 
and although on his trial trip 
Hodge “get off” and landed 
decently, neither of us would 
have been much surprised if 
we had orashed the morning 
that we went out together on 
eur first reconnaissance. As 
a matter of fact we just 
managed to clear the palm- 
trees; but once in the air 
the machine flew better than 
it had ever done before. 
With the altimeter reading 
2000 feet. we turned due north, 
and soon we had water only be- 
neath us; for it was Hodge's 
-intentien to out across one 
corner of the lake and fly up 
the coast. It made me feel 
uncomfertable to look down 
inte the brown muddy shal- 
lows and think ef the count- 
less crocodiles whe would 
- benefit by a foreed landing. 
We were just about «a 
mile from the shore when 
the sun suddenly appeared 
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over the mountains, and im- 
mediately we began to ex- 
perience the most terrifying 
bumps. One of them nearly 
put the machine into a spin, 
and it took Hodge all his time 
to correct it. I had to hold 
on like grim death the whole 
time (I had no belt) for fear 
ef being thrown bodily out, 
and I was vastly relieved when 
the air gradually settled down 
once more, 

We hugged the coast for 
nearly forty miles, and then 
decided to turn inland. The 
mountains still towered well 
above our heads, however, and 
as the ‘Old Bee” refused to 
elimb anether inch we had to 
make for a small gap be- 
tween two very high peaks, 
through which it seemed that 
the machine might possibly 
fly. It was barely 100 yards 
across, and, bridged by a thick 
bank of cloud, it looked like 
the mouth of a brilliantly 
illuminated grotto, for on the 
other side of the mountains 
the san was shining brightly. 
As the densely-wooded cliffs 
and ravines came swiftly 
nearer, we realised that it was 
going te be a very near thing. 
The gap was so narrow that 
if we were not able to fly 
threugh because of our height 
there would be no room to 
turn, and we sheuld collide 
with the oliffs er dive into 
the trees. My tongue parehed 
in my meuth, and I became 
aware of a nasty sensation in 
the region of my solar plexus, 
but looking back I saw that 
Hodge was grinning optimis- 
tieally. A few more seconds 
and we entered the funnel- 
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mouth of the gap: the tree 
tops were so near that I could 
gee the leaves. The cloud 
above coast a dark shadow 
ever everything, but through 
the gap I could see the blue 
sky and the sun-bathed veldt 
beyond. Nearer and nearer it 
came. The grey granite walls 
clesed in as did the magico sea- 
cliffs on Ulysses and his crew. 
Would we get through before 
they clashed? Our speed 
seemed to increase as the 

und came nearer. A big 
black tree suddenly stood out 
in front—Hodge zoomed it as 
a horse would take a hurdle. 
Still nearer came the oliffs; 
».. for a second they seemed 
to waver and then stand still, 
... and then they quickly be- 
gan to recede, the trees began 
to sink swiftly and beceme 
less distinet, the cliffs rolled 
away—and suddenly the sun 
emerged and bathed the wings 
of the Old Bee with gold, 
transforming her into a mar- 
vellous yellow dragon-fly. We 
were through ! 

For twenty miles or so we 
now flew over a forest-clad 
tableland, interseeted by num- 
erous flashing streams, and 
patehed here and there with 
native cultivations. Elephant 
tracks ran in all directions, 
and we were net long in sight- 
ing a small herd of these en- 
ermous beasts dosing peace- 
fally in a shady river valley. 
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They fied precipitately at our 
approach, and it was an extra- 
ordinary sight to see them 
dashing through the dense 
ferest—a clearly-marked path 
appearing behind each of 
them. We had no diffieulty 
in recognising the interna- 
tienal berder between Nyassa- 
land and Portuguese East, 
blazed across veldt and moun- 
tain in an unwavering mathe- 
matically ruled line; but apart 
from that, there was not a single 
feature, natural or otherwise, 
that we could identify on the 
“map.” We struck a road, 
however, and this finally led 
us to Mtonia, the place we had 
to reconnoitre. There was 
no sign of the enemy, and 
we followed a road that led 
north, until fifty minutes later 
we sighted Unyango, a small 
settlement at the foot of a 
rugged granite hill that rises 
nearly 1000 feet out of the 
plain. Two or three white 
men skedaddling swiftly into 
the bush indicated the presence 
of a Hun patrol at least, 
and this was confirmed when 
we came down to 400 feet and 
saw fifty or sixty askaris hid- 
ing under the trees and firing 
occasional shots into the air. 
Unfortunately we had no 
bombs, for we had been foreed 
to carry extra petrel and refill 
the tank as before, and after 
making a sketch of the camp 
we turned for home. 


XX. THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE OF THE BICYCLE. 


With a strong wind in our 
favour we reached the Living- 
stone Mountains in sixty min- 
VOL, CCVII,—NO, MCCLII. 


utes, and we caleulated that 

we should just have sufficient 

petrol to see us back safely 
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to Fort Johnston. Just when 
we were in the ruggedest part 
of the mountains I suddenly 
smelled petrol, and leoking 
anxiously forward saw that 
the petrol pipe was leaking 
badly near the carburettor. 
It was impossible to reach it 
with my hand because of a 
projecting ledge: the only 
thing te do was to climb out 
of my seat, and get in again 
head first. But this meant 
getting out on te the plane 
and climbing over the red-hot 
exhaust pipe, which, as I have 
said before, runs down the gun- 
wale of the fuselage. If my 
clothing caught fire, the petrol, 
which was streaming along the 
floor, would soon do the same, 
and there would be a horrible 
explosion. Somehow or other, 
however, I managed to get my 
hand on the pipe and to hold 
it there for a few minutes 
before the last drop was ex- 
hausted. Then, of course, the 
engine stopped, but by that 
time we had crossed the meun- 
tains, and were within gliding 
distance of the lake side, 
where, in a maize field, Hodge 
made a magnificent landing. 
A huge crewd of niggers soon 
collected, and they imformed 
us that the nearest bit of eivil- 
isation was Malindi Mission, 
nearly fourteen miles farther 
south, and six miles from Fort 
Johnsten. To walk there in 
the blazing sunshine did not 
seem an attractive preposition, 
particularly as I had burned 
my knee rather badly en the 
exhaust pipe. We were just 
making up our minds what we 
should do when suddenly we 
heard a most peculiar noise, 





like a jangling of numerous 
tin cans and iren chains, and 
there appeared, riding down 
the narrew native road, a 
nigger on an extraordinary- 
leoking vehicle—a bicycle of 
the type ridden by eur ances- 
tors, possessing an enormous 
wheel in front and a tiny one 
behind. Its ancient and totter. 
ing frame was reinforced with 
pieces of bamboo tied up with 
string, and the noise emanated 
from the unoiled bearings and 
the various odd pieces of metal 
that hung out loosely here and 
there. The man dismounted, 
leaned his machine against a 
tree, and with an indescribable 
air of swagger came up to the 
aeroplane te compare pro- 
fessional notes. While he ad- 
mired our mount we admired 
his, and after looking at it for 
a minute or twe Hodge said: 
“Thank Heaven, just the very 
thing!” 

In spite of my persuasion 
Hodge gallantly refused to 
leave his aeroplane, but with 
a noble spirit of self-sacrifice 
insisted that I should take the 
bioycle and ride to the mission. 

With his help, therefore, I 
elimbed on to the crazy saddle, 
and, amid the leud laughter 
and sareastic remarks of the 
black multitude, started down 
the road. With all due modesty 
I may say that I rode it very 
well, and thinking that I would 
make every one aware of the 
fact, I ventured to look back 
and wave my hand in farewell. 
Unfortunately, just at that 
moment the road became very 
sandy; the whole machine 
suddenly side-slipped, and I 
was thrown head foremost into 
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a particularly thorny patch 
of bush. Two foreed landings 
within fifteen minutes is rather 
trying for one’s nerves, and I 
think my readers will forgive 
mé for knocking down a great 
burly nigger who stood in the 
road shrieking with laughter, 
I felt considerably better after 
that and set off ence more, I 
must have made an extra- 
ordinary sight, dressed as I 
was in flying kit, a leather cap 
and goggles on my head, a 
ragged old stocking round my 
neck, and two days’ growth of 
beard on my chin. No wonder 
the natives flew terror-stricken 
into the bush as I rattled along 
through their villages. On the 
whole it was a very thrilling 
journey, but the most thrilling 
incident came just as I caught 
sight of the little Mission 
Church among the trees a mile 
or so away. Putting on an 
extra spurt, I dashed down a 
fairly steep hill, banked neatly 
round a turn at the bottom, 
and then saw to my horror, 
cutting straight across the 
read, a deep but narrow gully, 
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three feet across. It was no 
use attempting te slow up, 
there were no brakes, and I 
had no desire to do another 
side-slip into the bush, so I 
did the only thing a respect- 
able airman eould do—I carried 
on; pedaling away as fast as 
I could, I reached the edge of 
the gully, whistled through 
the air, landed on the other 
side, and went on without geing 
off. A minute or so later I 
arrived at the Mission, and by 
means of a metor-boat crossed 
the lake to Fort Johnston, 
where I landed only half an 
heur after we had been re- 
ported missing. 

Mechanics and supplies of 
petrol were immediately de- 
spatehed te the machine, which 
was feund to be abselutely 
undamaged, and a day er two 
later the Old Bee arrived safely 
at Fort Johnsten once more. 
Needless to say, Hodge refused 
to believe my story of the leap- 
ing of the precipice. Among 
airmen there is an incredible 
ameunt of prefessienal jeal- 
ousy. 


XXI, HOW WE SETTLED OLD MATAKA, 


By this time Northey had 
commenced a definite campaign 
against the Huns in Portuguese 
Kast. Mtonia had been oceu- 
pied by the 5th South Afriean 
Infantry, and a battalien ef 
K.A.R.’s was on the way te 
reinforce them befere they 
pushed out towards Mwembe. 

With the object ef recon- 
noitring this last-named place 
we set out very early one 
morning, flew up the lake in 





the starlight and crossed the 
meuntains just as the sun was 
rising. At Mtenia we glided 
dewn and drepped a bag of 
despatches and mail and then 
turned due north for Unyango. 
From this peint all inferma- 
tion with regard te reads was 
very vague. We simply knew 
that Mwembe was so many 
days east, and we did not 
know hew we should identify 
Mwembe if we saw it. The 


—— 
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whele country was very wild. 
A great mass of forest-clad 
mountains lay to the north, to 
the east there were hills with 
bare granite outcreps, patches 
of dense primeval forest, and a 
network of deep, swiftly flow- 
ing rivers. There was no sign 
of human inhabitation, but we 
saw many herds of eland, kudu, 
and zebra, and ene small herd 
of elephant. For an hour we 
flew ever the great wilderness 
with our spirits sinking lower 
and lewer as mile after mile 
went by with no sign of the 
enemy. Then at last we spetted 
a bright reddish straight line 
on a hillside—a read. I simply 
shrieked with joy, fer a mile 
or so beyond I saw with my 
glasses the smoke- fires and 
grass huts of a large camp. 
But should we have enough 
petrol todeit? I had already 
emptied my two extra tins 
into the tank, and we had 
been out two and a half hours. 
Soribbling on bits of paper, 
we held a consultation, and at 
last deeided that if we had not 
enough petrol to take us to 
Fort Jehnston we would risk 
another forced landing on the 
lake side. We reached the 
camp in fifteen minutes. In 
the centre was the usual stone 
Boma, and clustered round 
were sufficient huts to provide 
shelter for 2000 men. We 
flew over at 800 feet, and for 
the first minute there was not 
the slightest sign of life ether 
than that provided by the 
smoky camp-fires. Then sud- 
denly from a very large hut 
there appeared a neatly uni- 
fermed but very portly white 
Hun. One glance upwards 


was sufficient to send him 
skeltering pell-mell towards a 
short line of trenches a hun- 
dred yards away, but before 
he reached this haven of safety 
he was jeined by at least 500 
niggers, who emerged from 
their huts like so many ants 
from a disturbed ant-heap, It 
was @ ludicrous sight, for very 
much to the Hun’s chagrin the 
natives were outstripping him, 
It nearly broke our hearts te 
think that we had no bomb to 
help him on his way, but we 
added greatly to the general 
consternation by diving down 
to about 100 feet from the 
ground, while I fired a few 
shots with my revolver, There 
was no time te waste, however, 
and after we had made a rough 
sketeh of the camp and the 
roads leading from it, the Old 
Bee was turned homewards. 
The journey back was the 
roughest I had ever experi- 
enced. For nearly three hours 
we were tossed up and down like 
a cerk in a mountain torrent, 
and never for one second was 
the physical and mental strain 
relaxed. Through the Living- 
stone Mountains the state of 
the air was simply appalling. 
On several occasions the ma- 
chine began to spin, and only 
Hedge’sconsummateskill saved 
us from destruction. Luckily 
the wind was in our favour, 
and we finally glided safely 
down te the serodrome after 
an absence of five and a half 
hours. On examination both 
tanks were found to be abso- 
lutely dry—once more the Old 
Bee had served us well. 

With Mtonia in Britieh 
hands it was deemed advis- 
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able to establish an aero- 
drome at this place, and two 
days after our long flight I 
sailed on the a.s. Pioneer for 
Lungwena Bay, whence a goed 
safari path winds through a 
deep valley in the Livingstone 
Mountains to the interier. I 
had little difficulty in finding a 
suitable site for an aeredrome, 
although it took 700 strapping 
Yao women nearly a week te 
remove the rank grass and bush 
and smooth down several enor- 
mous termite heaps, Hodge, 
with Corporal Walker as pas- 
senger, left Fort Johnston as 
soon a8 I wired that all was 
ready, and the Old Bee landed 
at her new home in grand 
style. Our immediate task 
now was to prepare a de- 
tailed map of the country 
lying between Mtonia and 
Mwembe, and as soon as this 
was ready the British force, 
under the command of Colonel 
Shorthose (of the K.A. R,),moved 
of. Information came in that 
after our flight over Mwembe, 
Mataka had reconsidered his 
plans for a general invasion of 
Pertuguese Hast, and that 
most of his braves had returned 
to their farms, to live the 
peaceful life onee more, Short- 
hose met with little opposi- 
tien, and the Huns retired 
swiftly northwards, leaving 
Old: Mwembe in our hands, 
Onee more the enemy was out 
of the Old Bee’s range, and 
Hodge decided that he would 
risk a landing at Mwembe, fill 
up our tanks from a supply 
of petrol that had been sent 
out with the British column 
for that purpose, and. carry 
out a reconnaissance as far 


north as the Revuma river, 
where it was said that the 
whele German Army was now 
concentrating. The feree oc- 
cupying Mwembe had been 
instrueted to clear a space in 
the centre of the camp as seon 
as pessible, to mark it with a 
huge white calico T, and to 
light big smoke-fires on our 
approach. 

e left Mtonia one merning 
during a heavy rainstorm, and, 
after a very rough journey, 
reached eur destination. The 
“aerodrome” measured only 
150 yards by 20 yards ; astrong 
wind was blewing exactly 
across it, yet Hodge made a 
perfect landing, and brought 
the Old Bee to a standstill one 
yard away from the trunk of a 
fat mango-tree. The whele 
force greeted us with deafen- 
ing cheers, and our popularity 
increased as we off-leaded a 
huge bag of mail and a oase of 
whisky. A few minutes later 
we left the ground once mere, 
and, taking a north-easterly 
course, followed fer nearly two 
hours the read along which the 
Hun had retired. During the 
whole of this time we had to 
fight our way through dense 
clouds and heavy rainstorms, 
and on several occasions we 
nearly collided with the great 
solitary mountain peaks that 
abound in the Revuma valley. 
Not the slightest sign of the 
enemy did we see, and at last 
we turned diseonsolately heme- 
wards. Hodge made another 
excellent landing at Old 
Mwembe, and we decided to 
remain there all night, and 
return to Mitonia in the 
morning. 
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XXII, THE CURSE OF THE CROW. 


This had been the most 
disappeinting reconnaissance 
that Hodge and I had yet 
carried eat together. Never 
until now had we returned 
minus information of some 
description. Could it be that 
our wonderful luck was at last 
changing? I began to wonder 
if there was something in the 
crow business after all. No 
matter where one camps in 
Kast Africa, there will always 
appear, sooner or later, a 
number of very dilapidated- 
loeking black and white crows, 
which hop abeut the ground 
near the kitchen, looking fer 
stray bits ef food, and which 
soon beeeme remarkably tame. 
There is a superstition among 
the natives, and shared by 
many white men, that to kill 
one of these crows will inevi- 
tably bring bad luek. A day 
or two before we left Mtonia, 
I went out one morning after 
a lion that had been reported 
in the vicinity, and in addition 
to my rifle 1 teok with me a 
revolver, carried in a holster 
strapped toe my thigh. Fer 
many miles we tramped over 
the veldt, but we saw no sign 
of his Reyal Highness. Sud- 
denly, however, one of these 
dear old crews appeared, over- 
head. A nigger who was with 
me peinted te it and said— 

‘*Sheot it, master!” 

Without thinking what I 
was doing, I oried “ Right-o!” 
and drawing the revolver, 
aimed it haphazardly into the 
sky and fired. To my amaze- 
ment the crow fluttered dewn 


dead te the ground. I felt 
horribly ashamed eof myself, 
To kill wantonly any living 
thing that is not harmful, or 
useful as feod, is considered 
the essence ef bad spertsman- 
ship, and I coursed the evil 
moment ef my silliness. 

Hedge was really angry 
when I teld him about it, 
altheugh he realised as well 
as I did myself that it had all 
been perfectly accidental. 

“That's the end ef our good 
luck, my lad!” he said pes- 
simistically ; and although | 
still flatly refuse to have any 
belief in the supernatural, the 
events that followed are not 
without a certain amount ef 
dramatic significance. 

We left for Mtonia at day- 
break, and after a terribly 
bumpy journey landed safely, 
The machine had actually 
stopped, just outside the 
hangar, when suddenly a 
terrific gust of wind swept 
dewn the aeredrome, seized 
held of the planes, and lifted 
the Old .Bee bodily over. 
Apart from a nasty shaking 
neither of us was hurt, but 
the under carriage and the 
prepeller were smashed to 
smithereens. 

*‘ Let’s shoot anether crow!” 
murmured Hodge sarcastically 
as we walked to the mess. 

While the Old Bee was 
undergoing |!’ repairs, orders 
came from Nerthey that 
Hodge was to fly to Ssongea 
at the first opportunity; and 
as all our gear at Fort Jobn- 
ston was to be shipped back 
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to German East, it was ar- 
ranged that Corperal Walker 
should fly with Hodge as 
passenger, while I proceeded 
to. Nyassaland, and thence. by 
boat to Weidhaven, the port 
for Ssongea. . It took me three 
days to march to the lake 
side, when I embarked on the 
Queen Victoria for Fort John- 
ston. Here all our remaining 
stores were loaded on to the 
Gwendoline, and we sailed as 
soon as possible, arriving at 
Weidhaven two days later. 

Bad news was awaiting me. 
Hodge and Corporal Walker 
had left Mtonia, and nothing 
had been heard ef them for 
seventy-two hours. It was 
highly probable that a ter- 
rible fate had overtaken them 
both. With the vivid imagin- 
ation that has ever been my 
ourse, I pictured the Old Bee 
crashing into one of those 
terrible mountain oliffs, or 
spinning down into the giant 
forest. Even if they were not 
killed in the actual orash, 
death in a hundred ghastly 
shapes would dog their foot- 
steps on the way back to the 
camp. 

On my arrival at Ssongea, 
I reported te General Northey. 
There was ne news of the miss- 
ing airmen, but patrols had 
been sent out towards the 
Rovuma in search of them. 
At the aerodrome I found a 
wire from the Squadron order- 
ing Hodge to senda pilot 
familiar with the country to 
Iringa to fly up a new ma- 
chine that would arrive there 
shortly. With Hedge missing 
and Murray on leave, there 
was no such pilot in the 
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Flight ; and although a number 
of reserve pilots were now on 
their way by road to Ssongea, 
not one of them had ever flown 
in East Africa. Therefore I 
suggested te the Staff that 
I should proceed to Iringa 
myself, and act as navigator 
to Blackburn, a pilot who had 
been in charge of the Iringa 
depot for some time, but who 
was not exactly on the per- 
sonnel of the Flight. 

I left early on the following 
day by oar. On the way to 
Njombe I was bowled over 
with another attack of fever, 
and for twe days I lost all 
interest in. life. Maganga, 
however, pulled me through, 
and we were able to push en 
to Njombe on the third day. 
At Iringa I found Blackburn 
also suffering from malaria, 
and it may be imagined that 
we made a very jovial party. 
The machine arrived in due 
course, but Blackburn was too 
ill te set out immediately. At 
the end of the week we were 
overjoyed to hear that Hodge 
and Walker were safe. They 
had reached Old Mwembe, the 
first stage of their long jeur- 
ney, without mishap, but in 
taking off from this place 
the Old Bee had played her 
last little joke, The engine 
failed a few feet from the 
ground, and the machine had 
crashed into a mango- tree 
with terrific force. Walker 
had been slightly erushed, 
but Hodge, with his usual 
luck, had come off unscathed. 
They had both to walk’ the 
whole way back to the lake; 
however, and Hodge's state 
of mind and temper may be 
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judged from the wire he sent 
me :— 


“Both safe. Please state 
if you have any further sup- 
plies of dead crows to hand.” 


Blackburn at last anneunced 
that he felt fit enough for the 
journey, although, judging from 
his looks, a trip back to the 
Base in an ambulance car 
would have been a much saner 
preposition. However, 
machine was urgently wanted 
at the front, and, albeit with 
some misgivings, we climbed 
in early one morning and pre- 
pared ourselves for the jour- 
ney. Personally, I had no in- 
terest in anything except my 
throbbing head and aching 
spleen. We left the ground 
just as the sun was rising, and 
at first sailed swiftly along over 
the dense belt of forest that 
fringes the little Ruaha river. 
We had been in the air about 
five minutes when it began to 
dawn on me that something 
was wrong. Altheugh the 
engine was running sweetly 
enough, the machine had not 
climbed an inch sinee reaching 
150 feet. Loosening my belt 
I turned te Blackburn. 

“Everything O.K.?” I 
bawled. 

He sheok his head porten- 
tously and pointed home- 
wards. Very obviously some- 
thing was wrong. As we 
turned I noticed that the trees 
seemed nearer—we were rap- 
idly losing height. 
drome was nearly two miles 
distant; there was not a 
square yard of epen country 
on the way: had we sufficient 
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height to reach it? The alti- 
meter was reading 100 feet, 
and the little hand was flick- 
ering backwards... 90 feet 
. .. 80 feet... 70 feet. .... 
A big tree suddenly loomed 
above us. . . . Blackburn 
banked steeply and avoided 
it, only to find another be- 
hind... . I saw the great fat 
trank of a baobaab 100 feet 
away ... we dived steeply 
... thereeame a terrific crash 
the starboard plane 
whizzed over my head like the 
sail of a windmill . . . and then 
came a great darkness, .. . 

When I regained conscious- 
ness my first sensation was 
that of being very wet and cold, 
I discovered that the tank, 
on which the observer's seat 
is fixed, had burst, and that 
the lower part ef my body was 
drenched in petrol. I was 
pinned down by the wreckage 
of the plane, and a broken 
strut was sticking into my 
“tummy.” 

“ Are youall right?” Black- 
burn shouted. I could hear 
him struggling to get loose, 
and at last was delighted to 
feel his strong grasp on my 
shoulder. 

“Come en, old man, try 
and wriggle out!” as he cem- 
menced te tug at the wires 
that wrapped me round, “ We 
want to get back as quickly as 
possible,’ 

There was a look in his face 
that puzzled me. He seemed 
hysterically anxious to get me 


“Is there anything specially 
wrong?” I asked, and then 
suddenly the blood seemed to 
freeze in my veins, for, borne on 
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the warm forest breeze came 
a sound that is dreadfully 
familiar to one who has lived 
in the wilds of Africa—a harsh 
erackling and spluttering, ac- 
companied by the pungent 
smell of burning, ... My 
God! a bush fire — and to 
windward of the petrol-drenched 
wreckage of the aeroplane. 

“It’s all right!” he re- 
assured me; “enly a small 
fire,... ether side of the 
river!” But by the way he 
fought with those devilish 
wires I knew that he was 
deceiving me so that I should 
not lose my head, The oraok- 
ling was coming nearer, ... 
I could hear the splutter and 
roar of the wicked yellow 
flames eating swiftly through 
the parched grass and under- 
growth a hundred yards 
away. Like madmen we 
struggled to break free... . 
Our hands began to drip with 
bleed from wounds made 
by the frayed wire cables. 
.» + Beads of ice-cold sweat 
trickled down my face... . 
In two minutes the flames 
would reach the petrol... 
In twe minutes.... With a 
superhuman effort Blackburn 
suddenly levered up the 
battered plane that was still 
imprisoning me. I beeame 
aware of a delightful sense 
of freedom. Slowly I 
struggled out of my twisted 
seat, staggered drunkenly on 
to the ground, and promptly 
dropped in a dead faint, 

It must have been nearly 
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half an hour later when I came 
reund once more, I saw that I 
was lying on the grass, in the 
shade ef a spreading acacia, a 
hundred yards from the crash. 
The wind had dropped, and the 
fire had burned itself eut, The 
pain in my bedy was very bad, 
but it did not compare with 
the agonising ache of my 
mind, A deep and uneanny 
stillness brooded ever the 
forest—the stillness almest 
of death; even the _ bush- 
euckeos and the toucans were 
silent; not the ehirp of a 
cricket nor the buzz of a 
mosquito disturbed the air’s 
tranquillity. 

Blackburn, before setting out 
for help, had carried me to the 
acacia, and he had now re- 
turned with a doctor and an 
ambulance frem lIringa. A 
hasty examination showed that 
I was suffering from malaria, 
dysentery, appendicitis, and 
general shock, and after ask- 
ing the doctor if he did not 
see any signs of galloping 
consumption and cancer as 
well, I climbed up stiffly into 
the oar. At the hospital I 
made a remarkably quiek re- 
cevery from the first three 
named complaints; but as that 
wretched crow would come and 
perch on the foot of my bed 
all day and night, Jong, it was 
decided that I should be sent 
down to South Africa for a 
rest. Thus ended, so far as 
flying is concerned, my expe- 
rienees as an airman in Hast 
Africa... 








THE LEFT CHEEK 


BY T. N. 


“TI SHARN'T go,” said Luke... . 


Grimmer. 

“Sharn’t you, ber?” said 
his visitor, stealthily feeling 
the raw edge of his collar, as 
if he conceived that he had 
endured a goed deal to no 
purpose. There was, in fact, 
some such impression taking 
root within his mind: it helped 
to accentuate an appearance 
that was at all times out- 
wardly disconsolate to the 
point of caricature. 

“No,” said the other strong- 
ly, with a sort of lumineus 
flush starting out on his high 
cheek-bones. “Not if they 


old the meetin’ in a public- 


‘ouse, I belonged te the 
Lord afore I belonged to 
the Aggeracultural Labrers’ 
Union, and [ll niver peril 
my salvation to set on no 
County Council as _ iver 
breathed. Net but what I 
tek it kindly of you, Fred 
Eke—you and your mates. 
Bat you know my princerple. 
My trust is in the Lord.” 

“Ts it, bor?” said Mr Eke, 
moving uneasily under the still 
fervour of the other’s gaze. 
“That meks it a bit orkard, 
meks it a bit orkard.” 

He remained staring intently 
at the bleak, clean kitchen fire, 
until the other said suddenly— 

“You orter brought your 
mates in, Fred. Where are 
they?” 

“D’ye see,” said Mr Eke, 
glancing swiftly up and down 
again, “‘they’re down at the 
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what I mean, they’re rest- 
ing, like. Theer’s on’y two on 
’em—Tuke an’ Tegerdine.” 

‘“‘Two or two hunderd,” said 
Luke Grimmer, “I tek it 
kindly ef ’em.” 

The flush still lingered on 
his cheeks, and seemed to 
darken by assimilation of 
colour from his soft brown 
beard. Brown—an untanned 
brown, as it were—was the 
prevailing hue of his com- 
plexion: at first sight he ap- 
peared to have brown eyes, 
Actually his eyes were blue 
and limpid, but there were 
ruddy flecks within the iris, 
and a flawing heat, as of 
embers, in the long glances 
that he gave. This man, 
middle-aged, almest illiterate, 
farm foreman and _ chapel 
preacher, narrowly escaped 
being @ fanatic: to this extent 
he was held in mistrust by his 
fellows, who had a shrewd 
preference for leadership rather 
than ascendancy, 

“Se they'll chuse Merri- 
shaw,” said Mr Eke with 1 
traversing glance which just 
avoided the other's eyes. 
“Mek no doubt they will— 
long as you ain’t theer.” 

“They must chuse as they 
think best,” said the foreman; 
‘*T don’t ’old with selectin’ 4 
canderdate at a public-’ouse, 
and I must be trew to the 
princerple I’eld. But if that’s 
their wish to meet there, then 
it must be so. On’y, I sharn't 


go.” 
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“D’ye see, bor,” said Mr 
Eke, in a tone of extenuation, 
“that’s the Lamb an’ Flag. 
What I mean, that’s not a 
place as I should wish to 
speak despairingly of. Any- 
body eould set theer an’ be 
as respectable as they liked.” 

His gaze had become en- 
tangled with Mr Grimmer’s, 
and he stopped short with an 
uncertain tremor of his long 
raw-shaven chin. 

“What I reckon,” he said 
galvanically, “it lays ‘twixt 
you and ‘im. An’ they’ll chuse 
you if you're theer. . . .” 

“Fred Eke,” said the other, 
forcing a smile by an effort 
that brought the perspiration 
to the hollows beneath his 
eyes, “if the Evil One come 
to you in this very reom as 
we set in, an’ offered yeu ten 
thousand pound for your im- 
mortal soul, what answer 
should yeu give?” 

He stretched out his hand 
in a crade rhetorical gesture. 

“You'd say, ‘Git thee 
be'int me, Satan, an’ all thy 
iniquerty,’” 


“Oh, ar,” said Mr Eke 
rigidly, “Ar .. . I; didn’t 
‘ardly ‘ear what you arst me, 
ber.” 


He made a slight and un- 
gainly movement with his 
knees. 

“What I mean, bor,” he 
said, “you'll git votes wheer 
’e-wouldn’t. ’H’ll ‘niver git 
in, if they chuse ’im, an’ I 
know you would. Good 0’ 
the cause, bor. Good o’ the 
cause,” 

He took a rapid observation 
ef the foreman’s face, and re- 
turned once more to a. con- 
templation of the fire. 





‘‘That Merrishaw,” he said, 
jerking his head sideways, 
‘“’e’s a rewd feller, bor. A 
rewd feller. I'll niver give 
no vote to a feller like that.” 

“You weon’t?” said the 
other. “You woon’t?” 

He crouched forward in his 
chair, and his eyes grew 
hot. 

“What was that you was 
saying just new?” he said.... 
‘Good o’ the cause! Let that 
be your watchwerd, Fred Eke, 
an’ vote for the man as is 
chose for the geod o’ the 
cause.” 

Xou den’t knew ’is rewd- 
ness,” returned Mr Eke, flicker- 
ing into a melaneholy eholer, 
“Not sameasIdo, I shouldn’t 
want you te know it same as 
I do,” 

The foreman sat back in his 
chair, and drawing out a large 
handkerchief, wiped his face. 

‘“ Arewd brewt, I call ’im,” 
said Mr Eke, who felt ‘that 
this was a geod opportunity 
for looking the other straight 
in the face. ‘‘D’ye know what 
’e called me? It’s a thing I’d 
niver repeat,” 

‘“‘Mekkin’ game,” he said, 
brightening with an inspira- 
tion. “ Why, ’e’s allus mockin’ 
at some one. What was that 
ase used to call you yeer last 
Michaelmas?” 

“Forgive an’ forget,” said 
the other with a strained 
smile. ‘That's what the Book 
tells us. Forgive an’ forget,” 

Mr Eke’s gaze hurried back: 
to the refuge of the fire. 

“Oh, ar,” he said: bleakly, 
‘That's ’ow I mostly do.” 

He fell into a sombre 
reverie, with loose interstices 
of speech, 
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“A rewd feller,” he mur- 
mured unhappily. “Calls any- 
bedy anythink. . .. Anythink, 
bor.” 

“T shall nommernate you,” 
he said, as he was moving to 
depart. ‘They sharn’t say 
they ‘adn’t a chanche o’ the 
best man.” 

Luke Grimmer slightly shook 
his head. 

“You're a trew friend,” he 
said. “You orter brought 
your mates in.” 

“There’s on’y two en ’em,” 
said Mr Eke, who seemed to 
imply that he did not much 
eare to be seen with anything 
less than a crowd, “What I 
mean, Tuke an’ Tegerdine.” 

He faced round slowly as he 
came to the gate. 

“You wanter think it over, 
bor,” he said; “think it over. 


You got while to-morrew 
night.” 
At a distance of twenty 


paces he turned again. 

“T’ll let yeu know,” he said, 
with a sert of dismal truculence 
derived from the necessity of 
raising his voice. “ Arter they 
chused, like, I’ll come along an’ 
let you know.” 

Luke Grimmer nodded, and 
went back slowly to his kitchen 
fireside. Mrs Grimmer, from 
a general aversion to visitors, 
which she invariably contrived 
te attribute to their individual 
shorteomings, had listened to 
the interview from the privacy 
of an inner reom. She had 
returned to the kitchen, and 
was sitting by the fire when 
her husband re-entered : as he 
came. through the door she 
glanced up at him with an 
expression that was a concise 
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manifestation of her state of 
mind. 

. “That Eke brought muck 
in on ‘is boots?” she said, 
“There’s gen’lly some one 
battling abeut when the mud’s 
thickest.” 

The foreman nodded with a 
slightly foolish air of aoc. 
quiescence, and went about, 
treading delicately, to his 
chair. He had never quite 
accustomed himself te the 
singular completeness of his 
wife's discourse ; there was an 
interval of some minutes before 
he said diffidently— 

“Mek no doubt you know 
what ’e come for. I tek it very 
friendly of ’im.” 

Mrs Grimmer’s gaze tracked 
methodically towards the doer. 

“He must ’a come through 
all the sludge ‘e could find,” 
she said, 

Her tone, without any tinge 
of complaint, succeeded in 
giving this utterance the 
effective prestige of a statement 
of fact. 

“Ar,” said the foreman, 
peering down at the floor, 
‘HE didn’t orter done se. . 
It’s a ewrie day, though,” 

He atraightened himself 
slowly. 

“’Pears we shall atter vote 
for Merrishaw,” he said, over- 
coming a sort of reluctance in 
his throat, “For the County 
Ceuncil, I mean.” 

“Fer’oo?’’said Mrs Grimmer, 
momentarily looking up from 
the floor. 

“For Merrishaw,” said her 
husband morefirmly. “They're 
orf to chuse ’im ’stead o’ me.” 

Mrs Grimmer loeked down 


again. 
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“Just’s yeu like,” she said, 
making no attempt to dis- 
semble an indifference that 
almost ameunted to disdain. 
“Qn’y I don’t want no more 
elagging round an’ bringing 
muck im th’ ’ouse,” 

The foreman was content to 
aceept this bare form of ac- 
quiescence, which probably 
comprehended the whole of his 
wife’s interest in the affair. It 
consoled him somewhat in any 
case to be rid of minor pre- 
occupations. 

Mr Kke, in spite of his under- 
taking, did not put in an 
appearance on the fellowing 
night. To Luke Grimmer 
suspense was an irreligious 
surrender, but he suffered none 
the less from an ache of small 
conjecture, and counted it an 
act ef Providence when, during 
the next merning, an errand to 
the village preoured him an 
eneounter with his delinquent 
ally. 
— It was late, bor,” said Mr 
Eke, in explanation ef his 
absence of the preceding night. 
“D’ye see, we got harguin’. 
Howers we must ’a bin. But I 
couldn’t mek nethin’ on ’em.” 

“Ah,” said the fereman, 
spinning the pedal of his bicycle 
with his foot. ‘Well, I ex- 
pected nothin’ else. I’ve no 
right te murmur.” 

“Nothin’ on ’em,” repeated 
Mr Eke, with an expression of 
discontent which was partly 
due to his recollections. ‘‘That 
Siggie, 'o was all for’im, All 


for ’im, bor. ‘Ar,’ I ses to 
‘im, ‘what about that barrer 
you bruk?’” 


“Bruk a barrer I lent ’im,” 
he added in parenthesis. ‘‘I 
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orter knowed better’n lend a 
feller like that it.” 

“They were mostly in Mer- 
rishaw’s be’alf, then?” said 
the other, looking up. 

Mr Eke, using the hoe on 
which he was leaning as a 
swivel, changed his direction 
half-left. 

‘““What I mean,” he said, 
‘¢ All on ’em wadn’t for ’im, but 
them as was for ’im was all for 
im,” 

He stopped and added with 
some diffidence : ‘‘ D’ye see what 
I mean, like ?”’ 

The foreman nodded. “It 
p’r’aps med neo difference,” he 
said, “me not geing, I mean.” 

“Tt did an’ all,” said Mr 
Eke obdurately, ‘That was 
what they was gitting arter 
me about. ‘Why ain’t’e’ere?’ 
they ses. I ses: ‘You don’t 
wanter git arter me.’” 

Luke Grimmer looked at him 
with eyes that began te glow. 

“Did you tell ’em why I 
wadn’t there?” he said. “ Did 
you tell em I was trew to my 
prineerple ?” 

“Ar ,.. I telled’em,” said 
Mr Eke, breaking into a mot- 
tled blush. “They're rum 
fellers, some on ‘em. ‘The 
man’s a right todo as he likes,’ 
I ses. ‘Some on you git toe 
fond ©’ your beer,’ I ses.” 

The warmth died out of the 
foreman’s eyes. 

“ Ah,” he said. ‘Very like 
you was a bit teo... .” 

He leoked down again, 
dallying with the pedal. . 

“T on’y wanted a under- 
standin’,” he said. “I didn’t 
want no one to mek no mis- 
take.” 

He searched in his mind for 
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a phrase about which no mis- 
take could be made, 

“T put my prineerple before 
all worldly gain,” he said 
slowly. “My conscience tells 
me ’ow I ought to do... . If 
I offend one @’ these little ones, 
it’d be better for me to ’ave a 
millstone tied round my neck 
an’ chucked inte the sea.” 

“Very like,” said Mr Eke, 
judging by the sound of this 
passage that he would gain 
nothing by an attempt to 
elucidate its meaning. “ On’ y 
you can’t mek seme on ’em 
see it.” 

“Well, it’s due to you—to 
all them as supported me—to 
know ‘ew I stand,” said the 
foreman. “ When I see Tuke 
or Tegerdine I shall tell ‘em 
the same as I’ve teld you.” 

Mr Eke adjusted his cap so as 
to shelter his features, to some 
extent, from a direet scrutiny. 

“Ar,” he said. ‘‘That Teg- 
erdine’s a rum feller, A rum 
feller, mister.” 

“What?” said the foreman, 
looking up quickly. “Did ’e 
vote fer Merrishaw?” 

*’E did an’ all,” returned Mr 
Eke, clearing his threat. “I 
ses to ’im, ‘What sort 0’ game 
do you reckon this is?’ ’E 
ses, ‘Niver you mind,’ I ses, 
‘Ar, well, you’re a Bolshiek.’ 
It med ’em larf.” 

He glanced furtively from 
beneath his cap, with the be- 
ginnings of a self-conscious 
smile. 

‘*Med some en ’em larf,” he 
amended austerely. “They'll 
larf at anythink, some en ’em.” 

The fereman roused himeelf 
from a sort of quick trance, 

“T bear no bad will,” he 
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said almost sharply. 
man’s a right... . 

He threw a leg over his 
bicyole, 

“One thing,” he said, gazing 
fixedly down the road, ‘our 
‘ands is set to the plough, an’ 
there must be no lookin’ back, 
I’m as willin’ as iver, now 
weve got a canderdate, to 
work for the cause in whatso- 
iver way I'm thought fit. You 
tell em that, Fred Eke.” 

“They'll want you an’ all, 
bor,” said Mr Eke sombrely, 
‘That rewd Merrishaw’s no 
goed on’y at mockin’ a people,” 

The fereman nodded slightly 
and mounted his bicycle. 

‘‘Maybe,” he said, speaking 
over his shoulder as he urged 
the machine forward. ‘“ May- 
be not. Thank you kindly, 
Fred Eke, for all you’ve done,” 

For more than a week Luke 
Grimmer lived in an enferced 
detachment that was only 
rendered endurable by his ob- 
servance of a certain private 
ritual, without which, to him, 
the sacrifice ef his ambition 
would not have seemed com- 
plete, He prayed nightly for 
the suceess of the chosen can- 
didate, and preached at the 
local chapel from texts so 
allusive as to be almost 
topical. On the tenth day he 
was approached by a deputa- 
tion, and asked to speak at 
a meeting on behalf of the 
“eause”: the deputation in- 
genuously eounted the choice 
of this word unte themselves 
as righteousness. Mr Merri- 
shaw himself possessed no 
eloquence beyond an easy 
aptitude for informal con- 
versation: his gifts in this 
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respect had made him, if not 
widely popular, so readily 
understeed that his adoption 
by the selection committee of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union bore some semblance of 
universal flattery. It was 
generally conceded, however, 
that his was not the style for 
public oratory. He himeelf 
was singularly frank in ad- 
mitting a lack of the sort of 
invention which such an occa- 
sion requires, and was one of 
the foremest in advocating the 
qualifications ef his former 
rival, 

“Git ole ’Postle Grimmer,” 
he said with the cheerful 
ribaldry that made him emi- 
nent. “’E can ’oller at ’em 
like Moses in th’ Ark.” 

The spokesman of the depu- 
tation not unnaturally chose 
te prefer their joint petition 
in terms of his own; he was, 
in fact, a venerable supporter 
of the village chapel, and. had 
a mild kind of admiration 
for Luke Grimmer’s pulpit 
manner. 

“You speak very plain an’ 
distinct,” he said, amplifying 
Mr Merrishaw’s facetious no- 
tion in terms more congenial 
to the occasion, ‘An’ you’ve 
got a good prephesying kind 
0 way with you. I don’t 
doubt you could go on fer 
hewers at a stretch—if any- 
bedy wanted to ‘ear you, I 
mean.” 

“TI shall de my best,” said 
Luke Grimmer, “ An’I thank 
you all. It’s a geod cause, 
an’ I should be unworthy of 
my ’ire if I stretched not forth 
my ‘and to the good work 
when the time was due.” 


The three members ef the 
deputation exchanged furtive 
glances of approval. 

“That’s ‘ow you want to 
talk,” said the spokesman with 
a sober twinkle of satisfaction. 
‘You talk like that, then it’ll 
be all right for ivery bedy.” 

He lingered behind the 
ethers on a pretext of private 
affairs. 

“You erter bin theer,” he 
said with a thin flush of 
contrition. ‘Th’ other night, 
I mean. Why, do you know 
you're the very man as we 
want?” 

Luke Grimmer made no 
reply. For an instant the 
exceeding bitterness of his 
disappointment made his soul 
sick. 

“You orter bin theer,” re- 
peated the other, gazing in- 
tently at the eppesite wall. 
“Then we sheuld a voted for 
you, You needn’t a drunk ne 
beer yourself. We sheuld 
a med allowances.” 

“It’s past talking of now,” 
said the foreman, slewly 
clenching his fingers. “I 
couldn’t do ne different.” 

‘But I'll be ’appy to speak 
on Wed’sday,” he said pres- 
ently. ‘It’s a privilege. You 
tell Merrishaw I thank him 
for the privlege. An’ I thank 
you for ’ew you speke just 
now.” 

He labeured hard to main- 
tain this nete of self-effacing 
tranquillity, fereseeing the 
meeting, now inevitable, be- 
tween himself and Mr Merri- 
shaw. That personage, never 
much disabled by any species 
of self-consciousness, infused 
into the native breeziness of 
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his manner a derision that 
only just fell short of being 
obvious te the outer world. 

“They orter chose you, 
mate,” said he with a galling 
affectation of considerate 
amity. “I believe you'd a 
got in, I believe yeu would. 
So I’m eertain sure I shall.” 

“No ’arm in your sproutin’ 
to’em a bit,” he said tolerantly, 
the night before the meeting. 
*Tt’ll amuse you, an’ it wen’t 
urt nobedy.” 

“*T shall speak for the good 
o’ the cause,” said the foreman, 
welling into a sudden vehe- 
menee; “not for the benefit 
of no man as lives.” 

“That's what I say,” said 
the imperturbable Mr Merri- 
shaw. “It'll be summat for 


you to do, an’ you won’t de ne 
‘arm, any’ow.” 


The foreman had this utter- 
ance in his mind when, on the 
Wednesday night, he sat fae- 
ing a large but apathetic 
gatheringin the Council Schoel- 
reom, The audience was widely 
representative. It included a 
considerable proportion of chil- 
dren, eating oranges, and 
generally making the most of 
a nevel aspect of familiar sur- 
roundings. There were even 
dogs, yawning prodigiously 
beneath their owners’ seats, 
or padding softly round in a 
- mood of inquiry, which ap- 
peared to have a depressing 
effect upen their spirits. The 
electors present were remark- 
able for a common demeanour 
suggestive of detected guilt— 
the rare exceptions concen- 
trated a kind ef powerful 
attention on the platform to 
such a degree that the chair- 
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man was visibly affected, and 
confined his opening remarks 
te a hurried utterance which 
he seemed te lift out of himself 
by the physical device of rising 
very quickly and sitting down 
again before the words had 
time to lose their upward 
momentum, 

“T new arst Mist’ Grimmer 
to ‘dress ’smeeting.” 

Luke Grimmer rese to the 
hollew echo of ‘’Ear, ‘ear!” 
(from Mr Eke, strategically 
seated in a distant corner), 
and steod in silence for a few 
seconds. The tension of the 
atmosphere immediately har- 
dened and grew brittle. 

“Friends,” he said, shatter. 
ing it with a streng and 
resonant delivery, “when I 
was first arst to speak on 
be’alf of the Union’s canderdate, 
I was told I shouldn’t de no 
’arm.” 

There was a loose rustle of 
breathing, and laughter, and 
a lone cry from Mr Eke. 

“Meor you will, bor, moor 
you will!” 

“No ’arm,” repeated the 
foreman, looking slowly around 
him. “I ought a bin told that 
if I didn’t speak I shouldn’t 
do ne good.” 

The audience were content. 
The familiar voice had already 
set their minds at ease. They 
felt that this was what they 
had come out to see, and & 
comfortable stir, the equivalent 
ef applause, helped to round off 
the more substantial periods 
of the address. It was not 
quite a characteristic oration. 
Insistence rather than fervour 
made the force of its appeal, but 
this absence of colour was little 
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remarked by an audience that 
was not disposed in any case 
to real criticism. At the 
conclusion there was a brisk 
outbreak of elapping, in the 
midst of which Mr Merrishaw 
rose. It had not been known 
definitely, even to his com- 
mittee, that he would offer 
any remarks of his own, and 
the applause ebbed away so 
rapidly that Mr Eke’s mono- 
tonous and olanging cry of 
“Ear, ear!” fell suddenly 
into an abyss of silence, and 
died in small echoes in the 
remote corners of the room. 

“Friends,” said Mr Merri- 
shaw. His self - possession 
showed itself in a smile accu- 
rately gauged. “Friends, I 
thank you for the way you 
have listened to our friend’s 
remarks, being as 'e spoke on 
my be’alf and on be’alf ef the 
Union. I’m no speaker myself 
—2owt more’n passin’ the time 
0’ day, or crackin’ a joke 
maybe—but I can give you 
my polercy in ’alf a dezen 
words. "‘Igher wages, ’olidays, 
an’ small ’oldings—the three 
Haitches.” 

He was obliged to pause 
uatil the storm of clapping 
and shouting (swelled by the 
juvenile portion of theassembly, 
who found a piquant savour of 
revenge in yelling till the walls 
rang) had somewhat subsided. 
Upon his holding up his hand 
it ceased immediately, and he 
resumed— 

“Tain’t got the gift 0’ sprout- 
in’ to you same as our respected 
friend, ’Postle Grimmer, but I 
‘ope the little I’ve said will go 
a long way.” 

Luke Grimmer half-rose, but 
VOL. CCVII.—NO, MCCLII. 


sat down again heavily. The 
sustained roar of applause was 
pierced by whistling, and by 
occasional shrill cries— 

“Good ole ’Postle Grim- 
mer!” 

‘“‘ Three 
’Postle!” 

The chairman hastened to 
deliver the complimentary re- 
marks which he had been eom- 
posing, in asweat of trepidation, 
during the more substantial 
orations, and the meeting was 
declared closed, Luke Grimmer 
sat still until the last of the 
throng, still bandying his name 
among themselves, were jost- 
ling through the exit. When 
the committee, breaking off 
their mutual congratulations, 
moved to bring up the rear, he 
rose and placed himself immov- 
ably in front of Mr Merrishaw. 

“T don’t know as you need 
a said what you did,” he said 
with a kind of slow heat. “I 
mean what you called me— 
’Postle Grimmer.” 

“That's ’is rewdness,” said 
a voice from over his shoulder. 
“You don’t wanter tek no 
notice, bor.” 

Mr Merrishaw looked quickly 
away from the foreman, and 
met the hostile melancholy of 
Mr Eke’s gaze with a hard 


chares for the 


grin. 

“Wait while the ‘lection’s 
over,” he said. ‘You'll tek 
a bit 0’ notice of me then, 
p'r’aps.” 

“I’m sure,” said the chair- 
man, looking anxiously round 
for support, “ Mist’ Grimmer 
spoke very clear an’ able. So 
a joke or two, as I might term 
it, woon’t signerfy ‘ere or 
there.” 

P 
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Luke Grimmer glanced 
slightly at the speaker. “I 
shall vote for you,” he said, 
addressing himself again to 
Mr Merrishaw, “for the sake 
o the Union, but T’ll do no 
more. I sh’ll address no more 
meetings, an’I sh’ll set on ne 
more committees, for the wan- 
ton way you've tret me in the 
face of all the people.” 

“Oh,” said Mr Merrishaw, 
suddenly losing his air. “Ah!” 

“We orter to be gittin’ 
*ome,” said the chairman un- 
happily. 

“Tl say ne more,” said the 
foreman abruptly, and he 
turned and made for the 
deor. 

“Rawdness,” said Mr Eke’s 
voice in his ear. “D'ye know 
what you orter said to ‘im, 
bor?” 

He glanced at the foreman’s 
face and stopped short. When 
they had emerged from the 
building he spoke again. 

“What I mean, bor,” he 
said, under cover of the dark- 
ness : “‘ you niver orter vote for 
‘im. A feller like that.” 

The foreman withdrew te 
the side of the road. 

“I must return good for 
evil,” he said in a suppressed 
voice, “if I do no more,” 

Arandomshoutcamethrough 
the darkness. 

‘*Goo’ night, ’Postle.” 

“That's young Siggie,” said 

Mr Eke. “If it was anybody 
else their father ’ud leather 
’em.” 
“T’ll niver vote for ’im,” he 
added, sucking his breath be- 
tween his teeth. “I couldn’t 
do it, bor, couldn’t do it.” 

““Who-so-iver smiteth me on 
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the right cheek . . .” said the 
foreman, 

He stopped, 

*‘Good-night, Fred,” he said 
brusquely. “You're a trew 
friend.” 

The day of the poll was a 
day of scanty snow and rain, 
with occasional shivering 
glimpses of the sun. Mrs 
Grimmer’s attitude—she stated 
that the mucky weather wasn’t 
fit for a dog to vote—imposed 
some additional labour on her 
husband, who was intent on 
acquitting his conscience of 
its sele remaining obligation, 
The painful rectitude ef the 
man was not satisfied with less 
than certainty: with the con- 
nivance of the presiding officer, 
who accepted the arrangement 
as a choice conjugal example, 
he was able to supervise his 
wife’s vote, to the extent of 
guiding her pencil with his 
hand. 

“T kept my word,” he said 
to Mr Eke, who was lying in 
wait for him at his own door, 
“I give ’im two votes, for the 
sake o’ my own righteousness, 
an’ moor than that I woon't 
do.” 

“You niver ought,” said Mr 
Eke, though without enthusi- 
asm. “You niver ought, bor. 
. » » They tell me ’e’s pollin’ 
strong.” 

“Tt’s nothin’ to me,” said 
the foreman. ‘‘My mind’s at 
rest, It’d profit me nothin’ to 
gain the ’ole world an’ lose 
my own soul,” 

“It wouldn’t, bor,” said Mr 
Eke, who was plainly not out 
for ethical enlightenment. 

He mused dispiritedly for a 
short space of time. 
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“Ram ’un if ’e got in,” he 


' gaid at last, with a weak air 


of philosophy. “TI sh’d be in 
rum form for a small ’oldin’... 
I donno as I sharn’t go to the 
count.” 

The foreman hesitated on an 
utterance. “Let you know if 
Ido, bor,” said Mr Eke, moving 
of. ‘Without it’s middlin’ 
late.” 

He did not seem to expect 
a reply, nor was the other 
wholly prepared with an ao- 
curate form of refusal. Luke 
Grimmer indeed had come te 
be confused by the workings 
of his own mind: he could 
only vaguely discern that his 
desires were being deflected 
from the austere aims towards 
which he strove to direct 
them. 

He sat late that night, por- 
ing sometimes over the close- 
knit columns of a cheap gaunt 
Bible, but oftener intent upon 
the little bitter hopes and fears 
that crossed his mind like 
gnats above a stagnant pool. 
He returned again and again 
to the text, wrestling with 
the impatience that consumed 
him. 

At eleven o’clock a step 
sounded on the asphalt path 
outside, followed by a single 
knock at the door. The fore- 
man put down his book, and 
going across to the door with 
a furtive haste that he strove 
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vainly to control, opened it 
wide. There was nothing dis- 
cernible at first in the windy 
dusk outside, but Mr Eke’s 
voice, coming from so much 
nearer than he expected that 
he was a little startled, said 
in a hollow tone— 

“We won, bor.” 

“Come in,” said the fore- 
man, moving back. “I 
thought it was you, Fred. 
Come in.” 

Mr Eke eame into the 
kitechen and stood blinking 
at the light. He wore a 
monstrous orange - coloured 
favour, and there was a kind 
of dubious jauntiness about 
him as if he were trying to 
be glad on principle. 

““Who’s in?” said the fore- 
man with an effort, though 
the orange-hued rosette needed 
no confirmation. 

“We are,” said Mr Eke, 
adhering stubbornly to the 
plural. ‘Merrishaw’s in. By 
one vote. That’s a rum ‘un, 
bor.” 

“By one vote,” repeated the 
other slowly. 

His eye fell on the open 
Bible, lying where he had 
placed it on the table. 

“This is the Lord’s doing,” 
he said suddenly and vehe- 
mently, “and it is wonderful 
in our eyes.” 

“Té is an’ all, bor,” said 
Mr Eke. 
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THE WALLS OF DERRY. 


BY J. A, STRAHAN. 


IF it be a blessing to a nation 
to possess a short memory of 
its past, what a chosen people 
the English must be! The 
average Scotsman or Irishman 
has a vivid remembrance of 
every eapital event in the 
history of his eountry for cen- 
turies back: the average Eng- 
lishman’s recollection of such 
events in the history of his 
country begins the day before 
yesterday. Struggles, vic- 


tories, and defeats which have 
shaped the fate of his race, and 
have even changed the fate of 
the world, once over are quickly 
forgotten by him. His notion 


or, at any rate, his practice is 
to let bygones be bygones. 
This was not always the dis- 
position of the English people. 
At one time they remembered 
their past as thoroughly as do 
the Svots and Irish of to-day ; 
but that was when they were 
a nation of farmers who spent 
their winter evenings talking 
by their own firesides, and not 
a nation ef townsmen who 
spend their winter—and for 
that matter, their summer— 
evenings staring at cinema 
shows. Still the change has 
its advantages: it prevents the 
indefinite continuation of feuds, 
national and _ international, 
which threaten at present to 
be the curse of all the rest of 
Europe. And besides, it is of 
immense advantage to their 
new ruling classes, which now 
consist of the politicians and 


publicists, If these new pastors 
and masters of the English 
people could not rely on their 
hearers and readers promptly 
forgetting all they say and 
prophesy, where would these 
wortbies be? Well, I venture 
to think they weuld be in 
much the same paddock as 
sporting tipsters are among 
sportsmen who know. I once 
was very well acquainted with 
a sporting tipster, who was 
kind enough to give me gratis 
many sporting tips. Being 
neither a racing nor a betting 
man, I paid little heed to them, 
Once, however, when at the 
Derby, I recollected one of his 
tips for that race, and, just 
as a joke, put a pound or two 
on his selection. The beast I 
betted on came in an easy first, 
and, much to my astonishment 
and delight, I received from 
the bookmaker some forty 
pounds clear profit on my 
venture. When I next met 
my tipster friend, I told him 
of the good turn his advice 
had done me, and added, by 
way of compliment, “I don’t 
doubt but if I had put money 
on all the tips yeu have given 
me, I should now be living in 
luxury.’’ My friend gazed at 
me darkly for a moment; then 
he replied with unexpected 
vehemence, “ By glory, if you 
had, you would now be living 
in the workhouse!” At pres- 
ent, it looks to me very much 
as if the reliance of the Eng- 
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lish people on the advice of 
their political tipsters might 
end before long in their liv- 
ing in some sort of analogous 
abode. 

These reflections have been 
suggested by certain comments 
which appeared some time ago 
in more than one English news- 
paper on troubles which had 
then occurred in connection 
with a Nationalist demonstra- 
tion in the city of London- 
derry. If I remember rightly, 
the Nationalist demonstration 
had taken place on Lady Day, 
a favourite day for such pro- 
oeedings, though the connec- 
tion between Holy Mary or 
anybody or anything else 
that’s holy and Sinn Feinism 
seems just at present somewhat 
remote. Rightly or wrongly, 
the notion got abroad that the 
Nationalist procession intended 
to process along the ancient 
walls of Derry. The compe- 
tent military authority learning 
this, regarded it as a deliber- 
ate attempt to exasperate the 
Loyalists—as perhaps we may 
now be permitted to call the 
only people in Ireland who even 
profess a desire te remain sub- 
jects of King George and citi- 
zens of the British Empire; 
and to prevent the Loyalists 
driving the Nationalists from 
their sacred places, resolved to 
prevent the Nationalists ever 
getting there at all—he ocou- 
pied the ancient walls with 
British soldiers. Thereupon 
the Nationalists screamed that 
they never intended to process 
along the walls, and, te show 
that they were sineere, they 
proceeded to wreck the shops 
and houses of the Loyalists 
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which lay within or adjacent 
to their own quarter, until 
they were calmed by the 
batons of the police and the 
bayonets ef the soldiers. 

The English newspapers to 
which I have referred, when 
they reported this riet, were 
shocked at the stupidity and 
partiality of the competent 
military authority: the Loyal- 
ists demonstrated yearly along 
these old walls—why, then, 
should not the Nationalists? 
A little sketch of Irish history 
will show why these old walls 
are sacred to all upholders in 
Ulster of the British connec- 
tion and the British Empire, 
and are accursed ground to 
enemies of the same. It will 
also, perhaps, throw some little 
light on the present opinions 
and the past actions of Ulster 
Loyalists. 

To begin at the beginning, 
the first we hear of Derry is 
as a monastery, said to be 
founded by St Columbkille 
before he left Ireland to found 
the far more famous monastery 
at Iona of the Western Isles. 
Whether he was, in fact, the 
founder of the Derry house of 
religion is not quite certain, 
but it is quite certain that 
from a very early date that 
house existed. For centuries 
it was plundered from time to 
time by Danes, Normans, Eng- 
lish, and Irish with monoton- 
ous regularity and impartiality. 
At last it, with the neighbour- 
ing district, was occupied for 
England by Colonel Edward 
Randolph. That was in 1506; 
but the surrounding woods, 
mountains, and bogs made the 
climate too trying for English 
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soldiers, and before long it was 
abandoned. In 1600 it was 
again occupied for England 
by Sir Henry Doowra; and 
though it was sacked by the 
Irish in 1606, the English never 
again lost their hold on it. In 
1609 King James granted the 
site of the monastery and all 
the new oounty of Derry, 
formed out: of the county of 
Coleraine and part of the 
territory of Tyrconnell, to the 
twelve great companies of the 
City of London, on condition 
that the companies would build 
a walled city on the site of the 
monastery and settle the 
county with Englishmen and 
“inland” (which means Low- 
land) Scots. Hence came its 
modern name of Londonderry. 

The physical state of the 
country at the time it was 
granted may be gathered from 
this fact: the county of Derry, 
less the district of Limavady, 
which was already planted, 
contains 480,000 acres; yet, 
according to the Carew MSS., 
each of the twelve City com- 
panies received a grant of ne 
more than 3100 acres. Clearly 
this means that all the rest of 
the land in the country was 
what was then called waste, 
unenclosed country, consisting 
of forests, bogs, and mountains. 
This is confirmed by a tradition 
current there to this day, that 
at a time since the Plantation 
it was possible to walk across 
the county from Ooleraine to 
Magherafelt—a distance of 
some twenty five miles—on the 
stumps of cut-down trees, 

This was not exactly a land 
flowing with milk and honey 
to men brought up among the 
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park-like pastures of southern 
England, who were naturally 
the settlers first brought to it 
by the London companies ; and 
it is not surprising to learn 
that they did not like it, and 
mostly took the first chance 
that presented itself to return 
to merrier England. The “in- 
land” Scots were of sterner 
stuff and used to a sterner 
climate, and they soon flocked 
in to take the barns and 
farms deserted by the English 
settlers. So completely did 
they take their place that 
North County Derry is at this 
moment one of the most Scot- 
tish and most Presbyterian 
districts in all Ulster, 

The Londen companies, in 
fulfilment of the conditions of 
their grant, not merely planted 
the lands with *‘ inland ” Scots, 
but proceeded also to erect a 
walled city on the ridge of 
land west of and a few miles 
from the mouth of the river 
Foyle—a river which the great 
Lord Lawrence, when at Cal- 
cutta administering the affairs 
of an empire, declared with 
filial piety to be very like 
but much superior to the river 
Hooghly. The walls were com- 
pleted in 1617. Originally 
they were some twenty-four 
feet high—they are now about 
fifteen—and some twelve feet 
thick, and about a mile in cir- 
cumference. They were armed 
with a few guns, but their 
chief defence was the stout 
hearts of Derry’s citizens; 
and those hearts were stout 
enough te hold them safely, 
not merely against the Irish 
rebels in the sixteen-forties, 
but against the guns of King 
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James’s soldiers and the skill 
of King Louis’s generals in 
1689. To the Loyalists of 
Derry those old walls are 
sacred, because never since 
they were built has an enemy 
of England fought his way 
within them. It is they which 
have kept Derry what her 
citizens still proudly call her 
—the Maiden City, unviolated 
by the force of any foe of 
theirs, of their religion, or 
of their race. 

It is not my intentien to 
trace the course of the 
struggles of Derry against 
the Irish rebels in the sixteen- 
forties, nor of the much more 
desperate struggle against 
James's forces in 1689. The 
tale of the latter has been 
told once and for all time by 
Macaulay, who, if he cannot 
tell a simple story simply, can 
tell a splendid story splendidly. 
But there are a few incidents 
which preceded the siege to 
which I wish to draw atten- 
tion, because, as I have al- 
ready said, they throw, I 
think, some light on the 
present opinions and past 
acts of the Ulster Loyalists 
of to-day. 

In the winter of 1688 the 
Loyalists of Ulster were con- 
vinced that a party in Eng- 
land was determined to subject 
them, their lives, liberties, and 
religion, to a people whom 


England had made their and: 


her enemies. There was little 
doubt but the conviction was 
well grounded. James II, in 
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his insane desire to be more 
papist than the Pope, had 
appointed Tyrconnell, an Irish 
Catholic, Lord. Deputy; had 
substituted for the Protest- 
ants Irish Catholic Judges, 
and had raised an _ Irish 
Catholic army, which was in- 
structed to keep the Ulster 
Scots and English quiet, and 
was intended to keep the Scots 
and English at home quiet too. 
Not seeing any chance of pro- 
tection from Great Britain, the 
Ulster Scots and English pre- 
pared to protect themselves. 

The two fortified cities of 
Ulster were Carrickfergus and 
Londonderry. Carrickfergus 
was held by a garrison of 
Tyrconnell’s. By an accident 
Londonderry was not. When 
Tyroonnell heard of the pre- 
parations of the Ulstermen, 
he thought the sooner it had 
a garrison the safer things 
would be in the North. He 
directed the Catholic Mac- 
donnell, Earl of Antrim, to 
raise a regiment from among 
his Highland and Antrim ten- 
ants, whe were all Catholics, 
and take possession of London- 
derry in the name of King 
James II., then unquestioned 
King of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Macdonnell pro- 
ceeded without delay to obey 
these orders. 

On the 7th December 1688 
news was received from George 
Canning of Garvagh,’ and 
Phillips, a former Mayor of 
Londonderry, that Macdonnell’s 
men were spproaching the city, 
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and that there were rumours 
abroad that there was to be a 
general massacre of Ulster 
Protestants on the 9th inst. 
Alderman Tompkins, the aoting 
Mayor of Derry, was much 
upset by this information. He 
consulted the clergy as to what 
he should do. Their advice 
was divided: the Presbyterian 
minister advised him to close 
the gates against Macdonnell’s 
host; the Church of Ireland 
advised him te do no such 
thing, as it would amount to 
an open act of rebellion against 
their lawful King. 

While the acting Mayor was 
still consulting and hesitating, 
the Macdonnell soldiers were 
approaching. At length, before 
any decision had been come to, 
they appeared on the east bank 
of the river Foyle, opposite the 
gate in the walls of Derry 
called the Ferry Gate. Some 
of the officers of Macdonnell’s 
army crossed by the ferry to 
present their credentials. After 
them trooped a number of their 
rather motley soldiers. Mean- 
while, the acting Mayor and 
the city authorities continued 
to consult and hesitate, while 
the citizens watched with anger 
and apprehension the Irish 
soldiery orossing the river 
Foyle and approaching nearer 
and nearer to the Ferry Gate. 
At last it was clear if nothing 
was done these wild Redshanks 
would soon be within the city. 
Thirteen young apprentices 
determined to settle matters 
themselves. Drawing their 
swords, they rushed to the 
Ferry Gate and olosed it in 
the face of their lawful King’s 
troops; and then mounting on 
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the walls, they proclaimed that 
they would die before they 
permitted a man of them te 
enter the city. 

It was now Macdonnel]’s 
turn to hesitate. On refieo- 
tien he came to the conclu. 
sion that his instructions had 
scarcely authorised him to 
commence a civil war, so he 
withdrew his regiment and 
communicated with Dublin, 
Negotiations between the 
Derry citizens and the King’s 
Government followed. The 
citizens absolutely refused to 
admit Catholic seldiers, The 
Government compromised by 
offering to garrison the city 
with a Protestant regiment, 
The offer was accepted, and a 
Protestant regiment entered 
the city, whose colonel, Lundy, 
was made Governor, This fam- 
ous Shutting of the Gates was 
the first act of the great drama 
of the Siege of Derry. 

Shortly after the Shutting 
of the Gates, William III. 
landed at Torbay, and James II. 
fled to France. The moment 
the news of this reached Derry 
the citizens and soldiers pre- 
claimed themselves William- 
ites; and when William was 
informed of this he accepted 
their allegiance, confirmed 
Lundy in the Governorship of 
the city, and promised the 
citizens help to maintain their 
walls against Tyroonnell and 
the Irish army which re- 
mained loyal to James. 

The first act of the great 
drama of the Siege of Derry 
was the revolt of the citizens 
against an officer of James 
when James was King. The 
second was a revolt against 
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an officer of William when 
William was King. It is usual 
to describe Colonel Lundy as a 
traitor: in my opinion he was 
nothing of the kind. He was 
simply a fairly competent sol- 
dier who, after considering the 
position of things in Derry 
from a soldier’s point of view, 
came to the conclusion that 
the city was not capable 
of being defended against a 
regular army. This view is 
confirmed by the fact that 
when William sent the help 
which he had promised the 
Derry citizens, the two colonels 
who commanded, after con- 
sulting with Lundy, agreed 
that the walls of the city could 
not resist regular artillery, and 
that, moreover, the city itself 
was commanded by some of 
the surrounding hills, Ao- 


cordingly, they withdrew with 


the two regiments which 
William had sent to help 
Lundy to make the best terms 
he could with the Irish. It is 
true that after a Parliamentary 
inquiry, both of these officers 
were deprived of their com- 
missions for acting thus, and 
Lundy himself was excepted 
from the indemnity granted 
for acts dene during ‘the civil 
war; but noattempt was made 
to prosecute Lundy for treason; 
and we must remember that 
the decision of Parliament, that 
Lundy and the colonels should 
have defended Derry, was ar- 
rived at only after Derry had 
been successfully defended. 
Whether Lundy’s decision 
to surrender was right from a 
military point of view or not, 
the people of Derry would not 
listen to it. There were thirty 
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thousand men and women 
crowded within when James’s 
army drew up before its walls. 
Many of these had burnt their 
homesteads and fled to the 
city, determined on no terms 
or eonditions to submit to the 
Catholic King and his Irish 
army. Among the last of 
these te arrive was a troop of 
horse led by Adam Murray, a 
scion of the Murrays of Phil- 
iphaugh. When he reached 
the gates, Lundy was treating 
for a surrender, and he refused 
to let Murray and his troop 
enter. As before, the citizens 
took the matter into their own 
hands. They threw open the 
gate and, in defiance of the 
Governor’s orders, admitted 
Murray and his troop; and to 
his declaration that he was 
determined to fight te the 
death, they replied with a 
thunderous shout of “No sur- 
render !”-—since then a watch- 
word among Ulster Loyalists. 

Next day Lundy, disguised 
as a eommon soldier, and with 
a pack on his back, stole out of 
the city and made his way to 
Scotland, and the bombard- 
ment of Londonderry by 
James's artillery began. 

Macaulay has, as I have 
already said, teld the tale of 
that long and terrible siege once 
and for ever. Those whe wish 
to read it will find it in the 
twelfth chapter of the second 
volume of his ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ I will here merely cite 
a few sentences from his con- 
cluding words :— 

“Five generations have 
since passed away; and still 
the wall of Londonderry is 
to the Protestants of Ulster 
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what the trophy of Marathon 
was to the Athenians... . 
The wall is carefully pre- 
served; nor wculd any plea of 
health or convenience be held 
by the inhabitants sufficient to 
justify the demolition of that 
sacred enclosure which, in the 
evil time, gave shelter to their 
race and their religion, .. . 
The anniversary of the day on 
which the gates were closed 
and the anniversary of the day 
on which the siege was raised 
have been down to our own 
time celebrated by salutes, pro- 
cessions, banquets, and ser- 
mens. . .. It is impossible not 
to respect the sentiment which 
indicates itself by these tokens. 
It is a sentiment which belongs 
to the higher and purer part 
of human nature, and which 
adds not a little to the strength 
of States. A people which 
takes no pride in the noble 
achievements of remote ances- 
tors will never do anything 
worthy to be remembered with 
pride by remote descendants. 
Yet it is impossible for the 
moralist or the statesman to 
look with unmixed complac- 
eney on the solemnities with 
which Londonderry commemo- 
rates her deliverance, and on 
the honours which she pays to 
these who saved her. Un- 
happily, the animosities of her 
brave champions have de- 
scended with their glory. The 
faults which are ordinarily 
found in dominant castes and 
dominant sects have not seldom 
shown themselves without dis- 
guise at her festivities; and 
even with the expressions of 
pious gratitude which have 
resounded from her pulpits 


have too often been mingled 
words of wrath and defiance,” 

Less than two generations 
have passed away since 
Macaulay wrote these sent- 
ences, but during that short 
time the face of things has been 
changed. The descendants of 
the men who defended the 
walls of Londonderry are no 
longer a dominant caste or a 
dominant sect within them, and 
the walls which they defended 
are regarded as 80 little sacred 
by the race for whom they 
were defended, that when a 
competent military authority 
forbids the descendants of their 
assailants triumphing over and 
upon them, he is held up to 
opprobrium by that race's 
press. 

I have said that these two 
first acts in the terrible drama 
of the Siege of Derry are 
capable of throwing some light 
on the present opinions and 
past acts of the Uleter Loyalists 
of to-day. In order to obtsin 
that light we must consider the 
nature of the acts of the Derry 
Loyalists and the nature of the 
views of the Ulster Loyalists 
of to-day, and the justification 
for them both. 

Now the acts of the Derry 
Loyalists which I have de 
scribed were both acts of open 
rebellion: the shutting of the 
gates of Derry § against 
Macdonnell was a flat defiance 
of the authorised officer of 
King James; the opening of 
the gates of Derry to Adam 
Murray was a flat defiance of 
the authorised officer of King 
William ; yet both were later 
formally approved by the 
Parliament of England, More- 
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over, both proved turning- 
points in the struggle of 
England against King James 
for the liberties of England. 
That struggle was but a 
prelude to the still greater 
struggle sgainst King Louis 
for the liberties of Europe, If 
Derry had followed Lundy’s 
lead, and James, who was but 
Louis’s pawn, had become 
supreme in Ireland from Cape 
Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, 
no one can guess what would 
have been the result of that 
terrific contest between the 
King of France and the peoples 
of Europe which was ultimately 
decided on the bloody fields of 
Blenheim, Malplaquet, and 
Onudenarde, and which freed the 
world from the dominance of a 
military despot. The shutting 
and the opening of the gates 
of Derry walls then do not 
need vindication: they are 
justified by the result, 

Now, as to the nature of the 
views of the Ulster Loyalists of 
to-day, the primary fact is this, 
that the average Ulster Loyal- 
ist is to-day convinced, as com- 
pletely as was his ancestor in 
1688, that the one cause of 
Irish Nationalism is hatred of 
England and hatred of Pro- 
testantism, just because it is 
England’s religion, and the 
one object of Irish Nationsl- 
ism is the Independence of, and 
the supremacy of the Church 
of Rome in, Ireland, He re- 
gards the professions of moder- 
ate Nationalists that they will 
be contented with Dominion or 
some other form of Home Rule, 
and will extend absolute equal- 
ity to Protestants, as mere 
dishonesty: any concession of 
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power they get through these 
professions he believes they will 
use to extort more until the 
sole question between Ireland 
and the Empire is civil war or 
separation, And he gives his 
reasons for this belief. 

Look, he says, what Nation- 
alists of the past the people 
honour, Can you find in a 
Nationalist bookseller’s a bio- 
graphy of a moderate leader? 
Are not all the monuments 
raised by Nationalists monu- 
ments to rebels who fought 
and died for Irish Independ- 
ence or worked for Catholic 
claims? It may be said that 
Parnell’s monument is an excep- 
tion. It is only an exception, 
they say, because he, while 
posing to Englishmen as a 
moderate man, was in Ireland 
explaining that his modera- 
tion meant nothing to Na- 
tionslists: his acceptance of 
any Home Rule scheme did not 
bind them; and the Ulster 
Loyalists point to the inscrip- 
tion on his Dublin monument 
in confirmation of their views. 
That inseription is an excerpt 
from one of his speeches. “No 
man,” it runs, “has a right to 
fix the boundary to the march 
of a nation, No man has a 
right te say to his country, 
Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther. We have never at- 
tempted to fix the ne plus ultra 
to the progress of Ireland, and 
we never shall.” Parnell, they 
say, kept Irish Nationalists 
in favour of the Constitutional 
movement by assuring them 
that its object was merely to 
humbug the English. Once 
they got Home Rule they would 
be in a position te get more, in 
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spite of any paper limitations 
on their powers, to do as they 
liked. 

Humbnugging the English 
has always been not merely a 
device but an amusement of 
the Southern Irish, Protestant 
as well as Catholic. The por- 
tentous seriousness with which 
the self-contented Englishman 
regards himself induces this 
practice. I think it is Sir 
Jonah Barrington who tells 
the way the Irish Bench and 
Bar humbugged Lord Redes- 
dale when that gentleman, 
fully charged with his know- 
ledge of law and his own im- 
portance, first, as Lord Chan- 
cellor, entertained them to 
dinner. After the meal he 
proeeeded to instruct them on 
several things, and among 
others he dilated on the import- 
ance of one’s dog-teeth. The 
Bench and Bar listened te him 
intently, and when he had 
finished, one of them remarked 
in a low and distressed voice 
that he had lost one of his dog- 
teeth, and hadn’t so far noticed 
any difference; but after what 
the Lord Chancellor had said, 
he would call next morning on 
his dentist and have a new 
one. Then Lord Redesdale 
told the company at great 
length how in his youth ladies 
of high degree went in their 
hoops te the Ceck Pit in West- 
minster to see the cock-fights. 
Thereupon another guest ven- 
tured the suggestion that this 
practice accounted for the ex- 
pression Cock-a-hoop. Lord 
Redesdale reflected, and said 
that that derivation had never 
ocourred to him. Then he told 
how in his youth he used to 


skate on thin ice with perfeot 
safety, since he always had 
bladders fastened under hig 
arms, ‘“ Ah, that, Lord Chan. 
cellor,” observed Lord Nor. 
bury, ‘is a common practice 
here; it is what we call 
blatherumskate,” which ex. 
pression, so far as it can be 
translated into English, meang 
pompous bosh. Lord Redes- 
dale was greatly interested to 
learn that the practice existed 
in Ireland. Then devoting his 
attention to the Bar, he said to 
a distinguished leader called 
O’Farrell, “ Your family, Mr 
O'Farrell, are well known in 
County Wicklow.” ‘Too well 
known, my lord,” replied Mr 
O’Farrell in a depressed tone, 
“And very numerous, aren’t 
they ?” continued Lord Redes- 
dale. ‘* Well,” said Mr O’Far- 
rell very deliberately, “they 
once were, but just now the 
name is hardly known in the 
country, because, ye see, my 
lord, so many of them have 
lately got hanged for sheep- 
stealing.” 

“’Ods fish,” cried witty Nell 
Gwynne, when she found that 
King Charles IT. had not money 
enough to pay for a supper to 
which he had entertained her, 
‘what sort of company have I 
got into?” Lord Redesdale, if 
he had had the wit to do so, 
might have said the same ; but 
all he did was to gaze about 
him in amazement. As he 
did so, however, it suddenly 
dawned on his mind that the 
whole company was laugh- 
ing at him, and the even- 
ing ended in dulness and 
constraint. 

Possessed then by the con- 
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viction that all the professions 
of moderation and toleration 
on the part of the Nationalist 
leaders were mere devices to 
mislead English opinion, the 
Ulster Loyalists, in the winter 
of 1913, found themselves faced 
with a Bill which would shortly 
become an Act to hand over the 
whole government of Ireland 
to the Nationalists. They were 
convinced, as their ancesters 
were in the winter of 1688, that 
a party in England was deter- 
mined to subject them, their 
lives, liberties, and religion, to 
a people whom England had 
made their and her enemies; 
and as their ancesters did before 
them, they began to prepare 
to protect themselves. They 


formed a volunteer army some 
hundred thousand streng, which 
they proceeded to arm and 


drill, The Liberals and Na- 
tionalists screamed that they 
were traitors, since they were 
defying the decisions of the 
ruling party in England. The 
Ulster Loyalists were unmoved: 
they remembered that their 
ancestors had defied the ruling 
party in England before, and 
had afterwards been thanked 
for-doing so by the English 
Parliament, and had by their 
action saved the liberties not 
merely of England but of 
Europe. They continued to 
arm and to drill their volun- 
teers, The outcry among the 
Liberals of England and the Na- 
tionalists of Ireland grew louder 
and louder, and at last the Gov- 
ernment called upon the British 
Army to suppress this new 
rebellion. The British Army 
declined to fight the friends of 
their country for the benefit of 
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the enemies of their country, 
and the Liberal Government in 
a panic declared that coercion 
of the Ulster Loyalists was a 
course not to be imagined. 
Well, it had become so before 
the Government had made this 
declaration. 

Suddenly the Great War was 
sprung upen the world. The 
Ulster Volunteers joined wp in 
tens of thousands to defend the 
British Empire against German 
military despotism: it was a 
repetition of the struggle for 
European freedom against 
French military despotism of 
two centuries before. They 
joined up with misgivings, for 
all of them knew the two 
maxims on which Irish Nation- 
alism has for centuries acted— 
that England’s difficulty is 
Ireland’s opportunity, and Eng- 
land will concede anything to 
disorder. These maxims have 
been the curse of Ireland: the 
first, because it is false; the 
second, because it is true. Still 
the Ulster Loyalists felt assured 
that they would sooner or later 
act on ene of them, and they 
feared what the consequences 
would be if this occurred when 
the British Army and the Ulster 
Loyalists were out of Ireland, 
fighting a life- and - death 
struggle for the Empire and 
human liberty. 

As might have been ex- 
pected, the Irish Nationalists 
acted first on the first maxim, 
and their rebellion was stamped 
out as usual in blood and ruin. 
Would it have been stamped 
out so easily if the armed ep- 
position of the Ulster Union- 
ists had not prevented the 
establishment of an _ Irish 
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Parliament? What would the 
situation have been if an 
Irish Parliament had been 
established; the Nationalist 
Velunteers had been armed 
and drilled as Mr John 
Raædmond preposed; and then 
an Irish Republic in alliance 
with Germany been proclaimed ? 
The only valuable part of 
Me Lloyd George’s speech in 
forecasting a Bill for a new 
“settlement” of the Irish 
Question supplies an answer: 
The war would probably have 
ended in a German victory. 
And who can say that this 
situation would not have 
arisen? The Uister Leyalists 
predicted that when a chance 
of success ocourred the bulk 
of the Nationalists would 
throw aside the appeal for 
H»me Rule and deeolare for 
an Independent Ireland; and 
that is what, in fact, they 
did.. Has Ulster’s opposition 
—though once again open re- 
bellion—once again saved the 
Empire and Europe from a 
military despotism ? 

I have lately been spending 
some weeks in Ireland, and 
have inquired, so far as my 
opportunities permitted, into 
the state of affairs and of 
opinion there. As to the state 
of affairs, the Sinn Feiners 
are now relying on the 
second of their maxims—that 
England will concede anything 
to disorder. Disorder prevails 
over all the South and West 
of Ireland in its ghastliest 
form. Murder is abroad over 
the land, and terror prevents 
the punishment of the mur- 
derers, The night before I 
reached Dublin a policeman had 
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been shot dead in one of the 
busiest streets in the heart 
of the city. It was not a 
single shot and a hurried rush 
away of the assassin. Four 
shots, with a long interval 
between the third and fourth, 
had been fired, and scores of 
people must have seen the 
tragedy. Yet not one of them 
could give even a description 
of the murderer. The only 
witnesses who could do so were 
two soldiers, who were look- 
ing out of a window on the 
ether side of the street. That 
is a sample of the state of 
affairs there. 

As to the state of opinion, 
what struck me most was the 
amount of respect—-I might 
almost say sympathy—which 
the Loyalists showed for the 
Sinn Feiners: in fact, if the 
Sinn Feiners could only be 
persuaded to give up privy 
assassination, I would say sym- 
pathy out and out, When I 
asked the reason of this I 
always got the same answer: 
“‘ Well, you see, they are at any 
rate honest; they are not ask- 
ing for what they don’t want, 
like the Constitutional Home 


Rulers: they demand the end 
of English rule in Ireland, and 
that rule has become so brain- 
less that some of us can’t help 
thinking that no other rule 
could by any possibility be 


much worse.” This, then, is 
the effect on many honest 
Loyalists’ minds of a system 
of government which consists 
of unlimited licence tempered 
by bombardments and military 
law. Will the English people 
ever adopt permanently the 
method of Lord. Salisbury, 
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which consisted of firm gev- 
ernment tempered by remedial 
islation, and which made 
Ireland the most orderly 
country in Europe, and Mr 
Balfour the most popular Irish 
Secretary in history ? 

I need say nothing about Mr 
Lloyd George’s new scheme 
for the “‘settlement” of the 
Irish Question, save this: 
earlier schemes, of which we 
have had three, were not re- 
pudiated by everybody con- 
cerned until at least they were 
discussed: his fell still-born 
from his mouth. Nobody I 
met in Ireland would take the 
tronble even to denounce it. 
“Noble spirits war not with 
the dead.” 

A fear which I found pos- 
sessed many of the higher 
minds in Ireland, was that the 
present state of affairs must 
end in a new reconquest of 
Ireland. Sooner or later, they 
thought, some English Govern- 
ment—and with the prospect 
of a Labour Government com- 
ing nearer and nearer, sooner 
rather than later—will give 
Ireland a Parliament with ex- 
tensive powers. Sooner or later 
hat Parliament will proclaim 
the Independence of Ireland, 
and folowing the maxim that 
England's difficulty is Ireland’s 
opportunity, that proclamation 
will most likely take place 


when England is struggling 
in the midst of a mighty war. 
Now, physical facts compel 
England to control Ireland in 
time ef war. The discovery 
of America, the Land of the 
Free, as Irish Nationalists call 
her, was the greatest impedi- 
ment ever met to Irish freedom. 
Before its discovery, and before 
the Portuguese found their way 
reund the Cape, Ireland was 
only a breakwater between 
England and the ocean; since 
then, she is a barrier between 
England and the world. As 
Roger Casement pointed eut, 
she lies athwart English trade- 
lines, as Great Britain lies 
athwart German trade-lines: 
any one who controls her har- 
bours ean destroy England’s 
commerce, Before these dis- 
coveries, when the bulk of 
English commerce erossed only 
the North Sea and the English 
Channel, English statesmen 
took little interest in Ireland. 
After them, they saw that the 
control of Ireland was vital to 
the life of England, and it was 
their anxiety te ensure this 
control which led te the wars 
and confiscations and planta- 
tions which have constituted 
the tragedy of Ireland. Is the 
present demand for Irish con- 
trol of Ireland to lead to 
another dreadful act in that 
long tragedy? 














THE LITTLE ADVENTURE. 


BEING THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN RELIEF FORCE. 


BY GILBERT SINGLETON GATES, 46TH R.F., RR.F. 


VIL. 


“LIAISON.” Perhaps the 
Navy has a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the true meaning of 
the word than the Junior 
Service. That, after all, may 
be attributed to the surfeit 
of “liaison” which the Army 
experienced during the years 
of Armageddon. 

Fertunately for us, many 
sailormen came to live on 
shore. The intricacies of 


the Russian dwelling com- 
pletely mastered and mysti- 


fied them. The deceitful 
nature of a Rassian loft lies 
in its planked floer. If one 
treads on the plank nearest 
the door, the immediate result 
is the upsetting of the lime- 
juice jar in the far corner. 
Bat as the liquid merely 
trickles down through the 
floor on to the backs of the 
sheep who happen to live be- 
neath, it is a matter of small 
concern to the experienced 
dweller. 

After some days of living 
in lofts, it became clear to 
our naval comrades that the 
failings of Russian floors were 
really a trivial matter com- 
pared to the immersion of a 
sixty-pounder gun. 

The Navy on the Dvina ex- 
celled themselves in the matter 
of the sixty-pounders, There 
were only two of these, and 


one suffered somewhat from 
its prolonged baptism in the 
river. 

The Royal Engineers, 
assisted by large numbers of 
Russian soldiers, succeeded 
after great effort in loading 
Number One gun from the 
beach on te the deck of a river 
lighter, H.M.8. Oildrum the 
Second. The tug Levic, a 
strangely obstinate tug by 
nature, proeeeded to tow the 
loaded lighter up river. On 
the Dvina, whatsoever the 
Services propose, native tugs 
and the skippers thereof 
invariably dispose. The Levic, 
with true Russian nonchalanee, 
became too exhausted to tow 
the Oildrum close inshore. 

Lengthy consultations of 
artillery, engineer, and infantry 
officers ensued, interrupted at 
intervals by sudden squalls of 
violent Russian from the 
Levic’s captain. Finally it was 
agreed to pull the lighter 
ashore by ropes. These were 
affixed to the Oildrum. Every 
available man on the beach 
was commandeered to pull. 

The strain began. 

This sudden effort aroused 
the torpid Levic. She made 
an expiring attempt, which, 
instead of producing a favour- 
able result, merely caused the 
entanglement of the ropes in 
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some of the numerous angles 
of the Oildrum. 

With consistent dignity and 
grace, the sixty-pounder slid 
into sixteen feet of Dvina river, 
where it disintegrated into its 
various component parts. 

After many days, the Navy 
plus divers and cranes fished 
up the gun. It was success- 
fally reassembled, and, as a 
reward for their work, the 
sailors were allowed to drag 
the gun some thousand yards 
or more, use it on the enemy, 
and drag it back again. 

Being at war, one had to ob- 
serve the results of the shoot- 
ing of the guns. After much 
practice the naval gunlayers 
appreciated the art of hitting 
some target in front by aiming 
at a stick behind. It puzzled 
them at first, bat eventaally it 
was regarded as a sound 
method, and not merely a mad 
Army fantasy. The naval ob- 
servers cast some aspersions on 
the strength of the R.E. ladders 
which led to the observation 
post (I regret to say, in a 
charch), and their final arrival 
in what they termed “a glori- 
fied dovecot ’’ led one to regard 
them as super-critios. 

As they carefully explained 
to the artillery observation 
officer, the dovecot was hardly 
as comfortable as the turret. 
If one moved a foot to the 
right, one fell down the ladder. 
A foot to the left, and 
the floor either eollapsed or 
threatened to do so. Mend- 
ing the floor was quite out of 
the question. This on the 
authority of the R.E. corporal, 
who worked the telephones in 
the dovecot. The Royal En- 
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gineers on Troitsa beach had 
unfortunately exhausted their 
supply of nails. They had in- 
dented on the base for supplies, 
but the nail barge was fast 
aground. It was therefore 
manifestly impossible to mend 
the floor. 

“Well, here you are, old 
thing. In front of the village 
—oan you see the village ?— 
and to the left there’s a yellow 
sandbank,” 

The speaker is the artillery 
liaison officer. The two naval 
officer observers strain to see 
the yellow sandbank. 

“‘There’s a trench all along 
the top of it.” 

That they take for granted, 
not being able to perceive any 
signs of a trench. 

“Now that cutting in the 
middle is a road coming down. 
On the left of the cutting 
there’s a black slit. See it? 
That’s an ‘Emma G’ post. 
Now go right about 300 yards. 
You see a clump of trees with 
a cemetery on top just to the 
right of it.” 

The bewildered observers, 
after searching the horizon for 
a cemetery above trees, faintly 
murmur an affirmative. 

“There’s another ‘Emma G’ 
in a blockhouse on the edge of 
the bank close to the trees. 
A trench runs around the 
back of the trees to the vil- 
lage, and there are  block- 
houses all along the cemetery.” 

The complete enemy dis- 
positions having thus been re- 
vealed to the observers, they 
agree that their efforts shall 
be directed toward shelling 
the ‘Emma G” on the left of 
the cutting. Three o’clock in 
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the afternoon is fixed as the 
time for the shoot. 

The hour arrives. Once 
more the observers are in the 
dovecot. The landscape is un- 
changed, the target as obscure. 
A herd of cows are browsing on 
the edge of the sandbank, while 
an elderly Russian peasant 
wanders in front of the outting. 
There is frantic buzzing and re- 
crimination over the telephone. 

“Is Namber One ready yet?” 

‘‘ Another five minutes.” 

Daring the interval the cows 
wander down to the river, 
drink, and commence to re- 
turn. The old peasant leads 
them homeward. More ex- 
citement on the _ telephone. 
The gun is ready. Range and 
deflection having been oor- 
rected, there follows the order 
to fire. 

The church tower rocks, and 
a colossal cloud of black smoke 
appears about a hundred yards 
behind the retiring cows. The 
peasant and the cows disap- 
pear before the smoke-cloud 
vanishes, 

“Up 400.” 

‘* Right-o.” 

‘‘ Fire.” 

Another cloud, behind the cut- 
ting thistime. Andsoon, The 
fifth round drops about twenty- 
five yards in front of a house in 
the village. The smoke clears 
away. An old peasant woman, 
annoyed at the interruption, 
emerges from the house and 
gathers in her washing, which 
hangs on a line in close prox- 
imity to the last burst. Then 
she goes in again. 

The amazing difference be- 
tween the first shot and the 
last is attributed to the play- 
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ful mature of the gunlayers, 
They are vehemently requested 
not to amuse themselves with 
the gun, but to keep te the 
same range, deflection, and 
target. 

Leng argument ensues, in 
which the gunlayers point 
out that they are firing at 
the same range and deflection 
as at the commencement of 
the shoot. If the gun mis. 
behaves, it obviously is due 
to its long immersion in the 
waters of the Dvina. There 
being no gaineaying this 
argument, the Navy decides 
to go to tea, 

Thus ends the day’s shoot, 

The versatility of the sea- 
men was magnificent. Some 
ef them lunched at Siskoe 
with a lovable Russian priest, 
a man possessed of a simplic- 
ity and charm that evoked 
admiration in even the most 
critical of ebservers. 

Prior to luncheon, the father 
sang a long and monotonous 
grace in his own language. 
Throngh the interpreter he 
inquired if his gallant Eng- 
lish guests sang their grace. 
The Navy rose to the ocea- 
sion. They always sang their 
grace. If their host cared to 
listen they would do so. 

With solemn faces, three 
naval officers and four mili- 
tary officers sang the old 
nursery rhbyme— 


«¢ Three blind mice, 
See how they run. . . .” 


No one was more pleased than 
the priest, though his request 
for a translation of the grace 
met with a somewhat evasive 


answer. 
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In passing, one must pay 
tribute to the officers and men 
of the Mercantile Marine, whe 
played their part, and at times 
ao unpleasant part, in the 
campaign. 

The Walton Belle, before the 
fateful year of 1914, was a 
paddle-steamer at Margate. 
Eventually she arrived in the 
Dyina, and in an emergency 
was used to convey supposedly 
loyal Russian troops to deal 
with a difficult situation at 
Onega. The vessel was manned 
by unarmed Mercantile Marine 
ratings. The Russian troops 
were thoroughly equipped, and 
armed with rifles and Lewis 


On arriving at Onega—at 


that time in the hands of the 
Bolshevik mutineers—the first 
lieutenant with two men went 
ashore, and with a Lewis gun 
cleared the village in the 
vicinity of the docks, The 
loyal Russians, armed to the 
teeth, could not be induced 
to follow. Belaying-pins and 
other persuasive weapons fin- 
ally resulted in a few going 
ashore. The first lieuten- 
ant, being then in  posses- 
sion of several Bolshevik 
prisoners, finding the Rus- 
sians unwilling to follow, 
abandoned his attack. He 
realised, and very wisely, that 
it was hardly possible to 
capture the town with two 
other ratings, 

The Bolsheviks, having now 
recovered from their alarm, 
counter-attacked, and the Wal- 
ton Belle escaped from Onega 


under heavy shell and machine- 
gun fire, 

On the voyage back to Arch- 
angel the four or five Bolo 
prisoners succeeded in disarm- 
ing their guard, threw a bomb 
at the captain, and proceeded 
to clean up the ship. 

They completely subdued 
the two hundred heavily-armed 
Russians. The situation was 
entirely in faveur of the Bol- 
sheviks till it was taken in 
hand by one of the Mercantile 
Marine ratings, who appeared 
on deck with a shot-gun and 
blew the heads off two of the 
mutineers, one with the right 
barrel and the other with the 
left. 

This subdued the state of 
turmoil till the port was 
reached. Considerable excite- 
ment was created by her 
arrival. §.0.S8. signals were 
being fired, and Lewis guns 
and rifles were being dis- 
charged on the unfortunate 
paddle-steamer. 

A boarding party from 
H.M.8. Fox finally quieted 
the excited and mutinous 
Russians. 

Oar naval friends had many 
regrets in leaving Russia. 
They had hoped to get away 
all their ships, even the 
wresked Sword Dance, but 
time and fate were against 
them. The Sword Dance 
struck a Bolo mine in June, 
just below Troitsa, and sank 
in fourteen feet of water, It 
was hoped, as the damage was 
all forward, to lift her and 
repair her at Archangel. 
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The stern was floated by 
fitting a cofferdam down to 
the main-deck and pumping 
out the after-part of the ship 
abaft the engine-room. The 
bows were afterwards lifted 
by a erane assisted by two 
large wooden lighters. 

The operations were ren- 
dered most difficult by the 
absence of rise and fall of tide, 
and by the swift current which 
hampered the divers. 

Unfortunately the damage 
from the mine proved more 
extensive than was expected, 
and it was found impossible 
to eover the damaged part 
with a padded canvas sheet 
and pump the vessel out— 
before the day fixed for the 
final evacuation from Troitsa 
in September. 

As lifted, the ship, lighters, 
and crane drew ne more than 
five feet nine inches, but as 
there was only four feet six 
inches of water on one of the 
shallows, there was in the end 
no alternative but te blow her 
up. And blown up she was 
with eleven eleetrically - fired 
depth charges. 

Bat not before the eaptain 
of the ship had recovered his 
best tunic and his bottle of 
hair-oil. 

The difficulty of the fresh 
meat supply was more easily 
solved by our naval friends 
than by ourselves. Our con- 
seiences were not so elastic. 
Cattle and sheep strolled about 
in a most tantalising manner 
in all parte ef the line, save 
“No Man’s Land.” Animal 
sagacity may have been re- 
sponsible for their avoidance 
of that area, yet they gathered 
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in large numbers on the river 
banks. The natural result 
was a distinct differenee in 
naval and military diets, 
Only once in the campaign 
did we secure a cow. One 
with suicidal tendencies, or of 
too adventurous a disposition, 
succeeded in strangling itself 
in an intricate mass of barbed 
wire, Whatever its motives, 
the act of self-saerifice was 
most deeply appreciated by all 
neighbouring messes, The 
event, however, brought forth 
copieus tears from the un- 
fortunate peasant owner—a 
war widow. Compensation 
eventually matured in the 
shape of a new cow, a gift 
which resulted in the kissing 
of the feet ef any British officer 
who ventured in or near the 
gratified woman’s dwelling. 
It is not always easy to 
deal with the Rassian peasant, 
as the D.A.D.S. and T., whose 
lot it was to sell surplus 
horses, can testify. To call 
the populace together, one 
warns all the storastas (head- 
men). The place of the sale 
is notified te them. Large 
numbers of bewhiskered Ras- 
sian peasants gather at the 
appointed time. The first 
horse is displayed. The peas- 
ant desiring to purchase asks 
what price the seller is willing 
to accept. The latter names 
a price double that which he 
expects eventually te receive. 
The peasant walks away 
and penders. After some 
meditation he returns and 
offers about half of what he 
is prepared to give. 
“Oh dear! No! no!” the 
seller answers. 
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A long explanation is at once 
commenced by the prospective 
buyer. He draws attention te 
the unfortunate weather that 
has- been experienced, the 
failure of the crop, the ab- 
normal size of his family— 
anything that will conduce to 
the consideration of a reduction 
in price. The actual price 
asked is never queried. But 
the tales of misfortune mul- 
tiply. 

The buyer retorts that the 
offer is absurd and walks away. 
Eventually the peasant re- 
tarns and makes a fresh offer, 
which is again rejeeted. This 
performance continues, some- 
times for several hours, till 
the Russian makes a fair offer 
for the animal, which is 
promptly accepted. Time is 
nothing to the Russian, To- 
morrow is as good as to-day. 
Itis evident that a particular 
buyer means to secure a par- 
ticular horse, and the only 
way to sell is to be untiringly 
obstinate, till he eventually 
offers a reasonable figure. And 
the Russian peasant is an 
expert at judging horses and 
their value. 

Yet the peasantry is extra- 
ordinarily superstitious. The 
one curious example that came 
directly under my notice was 
in oonnootion with the pigeon, 
though at the actual time I 
was ignorant of its significance, 

We had been shooting duck 
on the left bank of the river in 
the early morning. Returning 
to Mutiny Village, we saw a 
number of pigeon feeding in 
the track ahead. The possi- 
bility of ownership deterred 
us from disturbing and shoot- 
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ing at them. Inquiries among 
the villagers produced the 
welcome news that the birds 
were no one’s property and 
were wild, Proposals to shoot 
them, however, provoked a 
copious flow of tears from one 
peasant wemap, whe pitifully 
entreated us to allow them to 
live. All attempts to discever 
a reason for her entreaties 
merely resulted in more tears 
and cries of anguish, A few 
mornings after the same 
peasant woman was observed 
feeding the pigeons with dried 
peas. The incident passed 
from our minds. 

Months afterward, I learned 
the explanation. The Russian 
peasantry, though outwardly 
most devout and religious, 
retain nevertheless several 
remarkable superstitious be- 
liefs. One of the most pre- 
valent is, that on death the 
soul ef the departed passes into 
and for three weeks remains in 
the body of a pigeon. The 
bereaved relatives and friends, 
ignorant of the identity of the 
possessed pigeon, feed for the 
allotted time all pigeons im the 
village, in the earnest hepe 
that they may give susten- 
ance to the particular pigeon 
containing the seul of the 
departed. 

The death ef that pigeon 
means the cemplete death of 
the soul—why, I have never 
been able to discover. The 
peasant woman of many tears 
and sighs had had the mis- 
fortune to lose her son and her 
infant babe through shell-fire 
during the attack on Troitsa. 
Hence the tears and protesta- 
tions—a singular example of 
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the persistence of an ancient 
superstition. 

The blissful ignorance of the 
Russian peasant woman moved 
us alternately to laughter and 
despair. On occasions T.N.T. 
bembs were dismantled, and 
the empty brass sticks of the 
fuses and detonators were cast 
aside. The ehildren of one 
village, discevering them, 
treated the tubes as English 
children treat barley -eugar 
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sticks. Expostulations, gesti. 
culations, and frantic appeals 
to the women of the village, 
tending to show that T.N.T, 
tubes were not really good 
diet for children, merely re- 
sulted in one mother producing 
a perfectly good Stokes bomb 
detonator, which her daughter 
Metia had been in the habit of 
sucking, and inquiring if it 
might be regarded as nourish- 
ing food. 


Ix, 


The original plan of the 
Rassian Relief Force had been 
clearly defined. Granted fav- 
eurable circumstances and 
attendant good luck, it was 
proposed, in co-operation with 
the naval flotilla, te make a 
lightning advance down the 
Dvina river as far as Kotlas, 
effect a junction with the then 
victorious armies of Admiral 
Keltchak, hand over the nor- 
thern line to the Russians, 
start them on a combined 
movement towards Petrograd, 
and then to evacuate vid Arch- 
angel, ere the freezing-up of 
that port. Admittedly it was 
an ambitious scheme, requiring 
ne small amount of dash and 
vigour on the part of beth of 
Hie Majesty’s Services, as 
Kotlas is some 450 miles from 
Archangel. The period allot- 
ted for the complete operation 
was short. The advance was 
planned to commence on the 
first day of July, and all troops 
had te be down river at the 
base by the first day of Oot- 
ober. 

Three main factors contri- 


buted to the abandonment of 
the plan: Koltchak’s failure; 
the Russian troops in the North; 
the sudden outcry in the British 
press for an immediate with- 
drawal, 

Experience has shown that 
the Russian troops rarely, if 
ever, conserve all the advan- 
tages they gain in a successful 
attack. Onee the enemy is 
routed, the pursuit naturally 
begins, according to all pre- 
cepts of war; but there must 
come a stage when the ad- 
vanee goes beyond the limit 
of supplies, unless the services 
responsible are amazingly 
rapid, 

The Russians, in a successful 
attack, invariably overstepped 
the mark, exhausted them- 
selves, ran out of supplies, 
and, on aceount of the dis- 
tances involved in the opera- 
tions, placed their lines of 
communication in jeopardy. 
Then the enemy, falling back 
on his bases, and able to bring 
fresh troops into action, not 
only checked any further pro- 
gress, but began to reeover 
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Jost ground. Koltchak re- 
treated rapidly, and all hopes 
ef reaching Kotlas vanished. 

Of the defection of the Rus- 
sian troops I have perhaps said 
sufficient. They presented one 
of the most difficult factors in 
the whole of the campaign. 

At the same time strong 
pressure was being exercised 
through certain channels in 
England for an immediate 
withdrawal of all troops from 
North Russia. Evacuation in 
the face of the enemy, par- 
ticularly when the enemy is 
thoroughly cognisant of the 
movement, is a difficult pro- 
ceeding. Arm-chair critics, and 
there were many such in Eng- 
land at that time, fail to 
realise the terrific respensi- 
bilities involved in bringing 
away troops frem a theatre of 
war in face of the enemy. 
Three hundred miles of river 
separated the force from the 
port of embarkation. The 
villages on the banks were in- 
. @lined to be pro-Bolshevik. If 
the demagegues, who at this 
period were shrieking “ Evacu- 
ate Russia!” to the Govern- 
ment, had even for twenty- 
four hours been present on the 
Dvina, it is possible that, de- 
spite all their stubbornness 
and ignoranee, they might 
have realised the difficulties of 
the situation, and possibly the 
folly of leaving North Russia 
to herself. It does not come 
within my provinee to say 
which of the three factors 
wielded the greatest influence 
in the abandonment of all our 
plans in North Russia, but it 
if a convincing fact that the 
last of the three reasons I have 
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given did, unfortunately, result 
in a veritable clearance of the 
northern country. 

In addition to these reasons, 
however, there were others’ 
more immediately concerning 
the forces engaged on the 
river. Enemy minefields were 
considerable and dangerous. 
The absence of rise and fall of 
water resulted in mines being 
laid faster than they could be 
swept. Heavy losses had 
already been inourred in clear- 
ing the river from Tulgas to 
Troitsa, and the operation had 
extended over seven days. 

Behind the enemy’s mine- 
fields lay his flotilla, He had 
not suffered greatly, having no 
mines to deal with. His way 
ef retreat was free. On the 
British side there was no 
railway. The river was amaz- 
ingly low, and transport by 
water could not be relied upon. 
Roads were bad, bridges un- 
equal to the strain of heavy 
artillery (if we had had any), 
and teams of heavy horses did 
not exist. 

All these difficulties made 
the prospect of an advance 
doubtful. In withdrawing, 
other equally important factors 
had to be considered. 

Hundreds of very loyal 
Russians had been living in 
the security of the British pro- 
tection for many months. To 
leave them to their probable 
fate on our evacuation was 
unthinkable, It was proposed 
(and eventually arranged) to 
give them au opportunity of 
leaving the country first, and 
to this end shipping and river 
transport had to be collected 
and utilised. The condition of 
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the river militated against this 
work to a great degree. 
Finally, it became necessary to 
evolve a very extensive plan 
for evacuation, the first move 
of which came into operation 
on Augast the tenth. 

It was vital to strike a blew 
at the enemy’s forces opposing 
us. There was much comment 
and criticism in the English 
press as to whether that blow 
was or was not offensive action 
and nothing else, In order to 
obtain freedom of movement 
for an operation so delicate as 
a complete evacuation, it was 
necessary serieusly to cripple 
the enemy’s fighting force. 
That was done, 

The mining of the river, in 
order to obstruct and delay 
appreciably the inevitable sub- 
sequent advanee of the Bel- 
shevik flotilla, was necessary, 
as it would enable many ships 
of the British naval force en- 
gaged to get down river as 
soon as the depth of water 
permitted. 

The question of the Russian 
troops— who would remain 
and, it was hoped, safeguard 
Archangel—was not lost sight 
of. Elaborate plans for the 
holding of successive lines 
were drawn up. These lines 
were held, and to-day the 
Russian troops have advanced 
in front of them. 

These, therefore, were the 
problems confronting us at 
the commencement of August. 
The plans for a complete evacu- 
ation having been adopted, the 
details were carefully worked 
out, and the first stage, that 
of an offensive, culminated on 
August the tenth in a most 
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amazing victory for the com- 
bined British and Russian 
arms. 

The enemy at this time, with 
a strength ef approximately 
6000 men, eighteen guns, and 
hundreds of machine-guns and 
trench mortars, was holding a 
series of defences astride the 
Dvina river. His positions 
were strongly entrenched and 
wired, and his strong points 
consisted of leg blockhouses, 
which proved to be considerable 
obstacles. On the right bank, 
his frent line ran along the 
south bank of the Selmenga 
river, and on the left bank, in 
front of Nijni Seltso, The 
flanks stretched into the forest 
about two miles on either side 
of the Dvina. Another mile 
farther each way and all 
human habitation disappeared. 
Swamps, deep and impassable, 
took the place ef the solid 
earth, and all operations in 
that area were out of the 
question, The depth of the 
position to be attacked was 
from eight to ten miles, and at 
this period the enemy’s morale 
was goed, 

There was a remarkable 
disparity in the numbers on 
the opposing sides. General 
Sadleir-Jackson had but two 
battalions of infantry, neither 
of them at full strengtb, two 
companies of machine-guns, 
one cempany of Royal En- 
gineers, and a brigade cf 
Russian troeps less one bat- 
talion, The actual fighting 
strength of a Russian battel- 
ion was about three huodred 
bayonets. Our past experiences 
with the Russians hardly 
justified a great degree of trust 
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being reposed in the brigade, 
yet, contrary te expectations, 
those employed in the battle 
on the right bank performed 
amazing feats of valour. 

A frontal attack on the 
position was unthinkable. 
The Bolshevik was too alert 
and his defences too strong. 
The plan of attack, therefore, 
resolved itself into a com- 
plete enveloping movement of 
the whole of the defenees of 
each bank, supported by a 
direct attack on the mine- 
fields by the naval. mine- 
clearance service. Elaborate 
reconnaissance of the flanks 
was conducted. Inoredible as 
it may seem, the enemy did 
not suspect an intention to 
outflank him. Scouts led by 
Russian wood-trackers actu- 
ally traversed his flanks, and 
entered the villages miles 
behind his line. So poor was 
his observation on the right 
flank of his position that one 
British sergeant penetrated to 
within one hundred yards of 
his line, and observed humor- 
ously in his report that the 
sentry on duty was a China- 
man, who seemed te be 
asleep, 

The whole success of the 
operation depended on the 
absolute accuracy of these 
patrol reports. From their 
observations, and the result 
of aerial reconnaissance, forest 
maps were compiled — maps 
that eventually were issued 
to all junior commanders— 
and upon these data the 
battle was fought. 

Preparing for an attack in 
the midst of a peasantry 
frankly pro- Bolshevik, was 
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attended by grave dangers 
of espionage. While the 
Russians were apparently well 
disposed towards us, at the 
same time they were aware 
of our coming withdrawal. 
It behoved them, therefere, 
to prepare for the arrival 
of the Bolshevik, and the 
manner of ingratiating them- 
selves with the enemy was 
obviously to supply informa- 
tion as to the British plans 
and movements, 

Applications to pass through 
the lines into “No Man’s 
Land” were made daily, Their 
oows had strayed, they wanted 
to pick berries, or to gather 
mushrooms, or to cut wood for 
the winter. Stern prohibitions 
brought floods of tears. They 
would most assuredly perish in 
the bitter winter unless they 
had wood, hunger weuld over- 
take them if they had no berriee, 
cows were not easily purchased, 
On the rare occasions that 
peasants were allowed to go, 
care was taken to thoreughly 
frighten them before they left. 
Whether the Bolshevik gleaned 
much information frem those 
particular sources is difficult 
to say, but the fact remains 
that he did possess a very in- 
timate knewledge of the actual 
organisation of the forces 
epposing him, though he was 
strangely ignorant of the plans 
of attack, 

That was undoubtedly due 
to the measures taken to 
mystify the enemy and the 
local peasantry. Troeps were 
sent nine and ten miles away 
to werk on forest roads that 
would never have been used in 
any event, The British soldiery 
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was hardly pleased at this 
development of events, They 
were vaguely aware of the 
impending attack, and to be 
marched out into the forest 
and ordered to lay logs on 
muddy tracks was considered 
@ crowning insult. The fall 
of every log was accompanied 
by appalling language, but 
they did their work well, and 
the Bolshevik was completely 
puzzled as to why we were 
repairing a road ten miles in 
the opposite direction to the 
front. 

Bombing and shelling of the 
enemy’s positions practically 
ceased a fortnight before the 
attack. A desultory shell was 
sent over from day to day, and 
the obvious conclusion that the 
Bole jumped to was that we 
were toe busy packing up to 
go home to bother about shoot- 
ing at him. Alas! he was the 
mere deceived. 

The greatest need in the 
preparations, and the great- 
est trial, was transport. Coun- 
try carts were the only vehicles 
available. A ukase went forth 
fer a compulsory hiring from 
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a vast area on both sides of 
the river, Two er three morn- 
ings before the attack the 
carts began to gather. It 
was a tremendous concourse, 
Men and women and obil- 
dren, uncles and aunts, cousins 
and nephews and nieces, all 
driving their own droshkies, 
swarmed round the habitation 
of the Service Corps officer 
responsible. They lived in 
huge marquees specially ereot- 
ed for them. Eleven hundred 
drivers, with eleven hundred 
horses and eleven hundred 
carts, were finally collected, 
No payment in money was 
made for all this transport; 
but they were paid in sugar, 
tea, and flour—at the rate of 
a pound of flour, a seventh 
of a pound ef sugar, and a 
twenty-eighth of a pound of 
tea for every day that they 
worked with the foree, the 
period reckoning from the day 
they left their native village 
till the day of their return. 

And as these commedities 
were rare treasures, they con- 
sidered themeelves well recom- 
pensed. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE first level rays of the 
sun had scareely teuched the 
highest peaks of the distant 
ranges when from the tall 
millet erop in the foreground 
there emerged the figure of a 
man, Slowly and cautiously 
he came out of the covert, and 
carefully he scanned the sur- 
rounding eountry befere he 
advanced. Behind him lay 
the berder-land, ridge after 
ridge ef harsh inhospitable 
hills, devoid of trees, and, as 
regards the lower ones, re- 
deemed from complete sterility 
only by scattered tufts of 
dried-up grass. The rising 
sun lit up, in the far distanee, 
one great peak which, even 
now in the autumn, glistened 
whitely in its mantle of snow, 
but failed to disclose the forests 
which relieved its lower slopes, 
and the great ridge to the 
right and left of it, from the 
barrenness of the hills along 
the border itself. From the 
foot-hills the plain stretched 
away to the dim herizon, det- 
ted with infrequent tree- 
clumps, and marked here and 
there with patches of ripen- 
ing crops. 

Faiz Ullah, the Wazir, had 
crossed the border-line during 
the night, and had lain till 
dawn in the millet field. He 
satisfied himself that no one 
was watching him as he 
emerged into the open, and 
quickly made his way to where 
the unmetalled road, which 
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served the Border, ran, and 
turning towards the distant 
cantonment, which was his 
goal, commenced the long 
walk in, secure in the know- 
ledge that the Gevernment 
had ne knowledge of such of 
his misdeeds as would make 
it unsafe for him to put him- 
self within its power. 

His movements were not, 
however, those of a man with 
an easy conscience, Without 
putting himself in the wrong 
by actually hiding, it was 
noticeable that he, as much 
as possible, aveided coming 
face to face with the few 
people who were using the 
road ; and when he approached 
the cantonment and wayfarers 
became numerous, he betook 
himself te one of the many 
paths and made his way in, 
for the last mile or two, across 
country. On the road he 
would meet men ef his own 
tribe coming and going; in 
the fields he would enly meet 
the tillers ef the soil, dwellers in 
British territery, which suited 
his plans. 

In a shady corner of the 
little frontier station lay the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s bun- 
galow, situated in a pleasant 
garden laid out with lawns and 
flowering shrubs. Close by, 
well separated but conveniently 
at hand, was the Kacheri, where 
he saw those, whether British 
subjects or trans - frontier 
tribesmen, who had business 
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with him. It would have been 
a much more ignorant man 
than Faiz Ullah who did not 
know that it was to the Ka- 
cheri that he should go rather 
than to the private house; but 
if any ene had been watching 
him, he would have notieed 
that he twice passed the gate 
of the court-house on the other 
side of the read, taking no in- 
terest in what was going on 
within, whereas, when he came 
te the gate of the bungalew, 
he looked keenly towards the 
house as if seeking an eppor- 
tunity to enter, The chance 
presented itself as he turned 
in the road for the third time. 
A red-coated chaprassi, whose 
gold-lacing proclaimed him te 
be in the service of the lord of 
the district, was coming slowly 
up the drive with a bundle of 
papers under hisarm. Tohim 
the Wazir quickly turned. 

“T wish te see the Sahib,” 
he said, 

‘‘ Doubtless,” came the reply. 
“* Many wish to see the Sahib. 
Go to the Kacheri and in your 
turn you will see him. Here 
you may not come.” 

“Fool! Do you think that I 
do not know how to make a 
report in the ordinary way. 
Be quick and take me where I 
oan speak quietly to him, for I 
have news for his ear alone, 
whieh he will be glad te know. 
I may not be seen at the Ka- 
cheri, where many Wazirs come. 
At least, if I cannet see him 
at once, take me where I can 
sit quietly in a cerner until he 
comes. Nay, I have nothing 
for you, but you will be sorry 
if you do not let him know 
that Iam here. Tell him it is 
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Faiz Ullah of Raghza: he 
knows my name and has spoken 
with me before,” 

The man was 80 obviously in 
earnest, so urgent in his rough 
appeal, that the chaprassi de- 
cided to report his wish for a 
private interview, well know- 
ing that many a man came to 
see his master whose presence 
it would be unwise to adver- 
tise. He therefore called to a 
fellow orderly, and leaving him 
to look after the Wazir in a 
secluded part of the garden, 
he himself went to take the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s orders 
on the subject. The directions 
that he received were that the 
applicant, if he urgently needed 
a private interview, might wait 
until the morning’s work was 
ended; and Faiz Ullah, well 
satisfied with gaining bis point, 
sat down contentedly where he 
was in the garden. 

Presently, as he waited and 
watched, the figure of an Eng- 
lishman appeared from the 
direction of the bungalow, and 
made its way towards him at 
@ leisurely pace, It was that 
of a youngish man, with a 
well-knit figure, dressed in an 
old tweed coat and a pair of 
grey flannels, with an alert 
sunburnt face and dark-grey 
eyes, that looked lighter than 
they really were against the 
tan of his skin. He walked 
forward slowly, with his hands 
deep in his coat pockets, talk- 
ing to an Indian dressed in 
semi- European clothes. He 
took no notice whatever of the 
Wazir until, when quite close 
to him, the latter, who had 
risen to his feet, gave him the 
somewhat oavalier salutation 
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of the independent Frontier 
tribesman, who acknowledges 
no master. Then— 

“What brings you inte 
Daudabad ?” he said, in a pur- 

ly casual tone, 

“T come to tell a tale, Sahib. 
If you wish me to speak before 
the Tehsildar, I will do so; but 
this is a tale which must go no 
further, or there will be little 
profit in the telling of it.” 

“You may speak,” was the 
reply. ‘There is nothing you 
oan tell that the Tehsildar 
Sahib may not hear, nor much 
you can tell that he does not 
know already.” 

“Aye, Sahib, He knows 
mueh, and many go to him 
whe fear to go to you. For 
me, I have come straight to 
you, and my tale he does not 
know, nor any on this side of 
the border but myself alone.” 

“Say on then,” replied the 
Englishman, and, seating him- 
self on the edge of a dry irri- 
gation runnel, he leant forward 
with his chin en his hand and 
his eyes fixed on the narrator 
as he told his story. 

“You kaow, Sahib, the vil- 
lage of Tat Kalan? The Hindus 
of the village are rieh beyond 
the ordinary, and of the Hindus, 
Jiuna is the richest. Many a 
raider has thought longingly 
upon him, but he has been well 
protected by the malik, Khajir 
Khan. Now, it has lately come 
to our ears across the border 
that Khajir Khan is absent on 
a visit to his uncle at Mian 
Wali. His eldest son is with 
him, his brother, Shah Sowar, 
is dying or dead. A raid on 
Tat Kalan has therefore been 
arranged for to-morrow night, 
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and the meeting-place is in a 
nala which leads up from the 
river to the Paran Pass. The 
men are to be there before 
dawn to-morrow morning, and 
will lie up in a cave at the head 
of the nala during the day 
and start out for Tut Kalan as 
soon as it is dark to-morrow 
night. The details of the place 
I oan tell to any of your men 
who have been in that part.” 

“Yes,” said the Deputy- 
Commissioner, ‘‘I myself know 
the nala, and oan fellow all 
you say. But tell me, whe is 
the leader of the gang, and 
who are going with him?” 

Faiz Ullah hesitated a mo- 
ment before replying, and then, 
in a sullen shamefaced man- 
ner, he said— 

‘“ Makhmad Shah leads them, 
and with him are fourteen men 
of his old gang, and it may be 
one or two strangers.” 

“‘Makhmad!” ejaculated the 
Tehsildar quickly ; “‘Makhmad 
is your wife’s brother, is he 
not?” 

“ Aye, he is my wife’s brother 
as you say, but what has that 
to de with you? I have told 
you what will be, and it is for 
you te say whether you will 
act on it and what the in- 
formation is werth to you. 
You have all the plan as it 
was arranged in my own 
courtyard at Raghzsa. What 
I have told you is true. Now, 
give me what is mine and let 
me go.” 

“Net so fast,” said the 
Englishman, who had = sat 
thinking during the latter 
part of the conversation. 
“You have come of your own 
free will, and you may go when 
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you like. Yeur news is ef the 
best, if it is true, and you 
knew that your reward will 
be beth ample and prompt 
when it has been proved; but 
if I am to act on what yeu 
say, I must have the whole 
story, and also the reason why 
you, who are elosely eonnected 
with Makhmad, and whe have 
raided with him befere now, 
should have come to betray 
him, Nay”—as the Wazir 
started with a muttered ex- 
clamation—‘think nothing of 
the word. I am but speaking 
plainly, that we may the sooner 
have done with talk and get 
to deeds. Tell me then your 
whole mind, that I may 
judge of the truth of your 
story.” 

“Very well, you shall have 
it. It is true that Makhmad is 
my wife’s brother. Never have 
I walked in any but a straight 
path. You say I have raided 
with him, but be that as it may, 
I have fought with him, have 
shared my food and my blanket 
with him, and never thought to 
turn on him. But little has he 
treated me as a brother, and 
now would take from me what 
I have left.” 

He stepped speaking and 
walked a few paces this way 
and that across the shady 
lawn, as if to celleet his 
thoughts, and then went on. 

“He lent me money many 
years ago—lent it on interest 
on a bend, as if I had been a 
stranger and not his near 
relative. I was glad to have 
it at the time, and the terms 
were no worse than I could get 
from the bania. Then things 
went wrong with me. My 
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enterprises — whatever they 
were, it matters not now— 
brought more danger than 
gain. My fields were un- 
irrigated and rain was scarce 
just then. I had to sell a field 
to pay my interest and live, 
Then I planned a kareze, a 
subterranean water-out, from 
the stream to my fields, which 
would make me independent 
of rain. It was to have coast 
me three hundred rupees, and 
once more I borrowed frem 
Makhmad. The kareze cost 
me, not.three hundred, but five 
hundred rupees. The water 
oame, but so did the rain, and 
prices were low, and again I 
could not pay my interest. 
And then came Makhmad to 
me to say that he was hard 
pressed fer money — before 
Allah he lies—and must have 
principal and interest of some, 
if not all, his money. He gave 
me a week for my answer, and 
I went and sat on the hill-top 
above my tower and thought 
and thought, leoking down on 
the fields which were my 
father’s and his father’s before 
him. You used the word 
‘betray,’ but what was I to 
do?” 

He put the question, not as 
one who wants an answer, but 
as one who has put it to him- 
self again and again, and to 
whom ever the same answer 
has come. 

“Listen, Sahib, and I'll tell 

ou the plan I thought of. 

knew well the condition of 


things at Tut Kalan. I would 
urge Makhmad to make a raid 
in which I would join, telling 
him that if we succeeded in 
capturing Jiuna or any rich 
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Hindu, there would be money 
enough to tide over the evil 


oday, and that if we did not 


succeed, I would sell or hand 
over to him such land as would 
pay what he wanted. But I 
knew that however well we 
did, it would only put off my 
difficulties, and I had my own 
plan. Makhmad has no heir 
nearer than my wife. I would 
let the gang assemble, but I 
would not be there. In my 
place would be the Government 
troops. The cave is a fine 
hiding-place and is little knewn. 
It has a convenient bolt-hole 
at the back. If, however, the 
hiding-place is known and the 
back door is stepped, there 
is little chance of escaping. 
Makhmad will be killed; or if 
captured, he is a British sub- 
ject and has committed many 
murders. I and my land then 
will be free, for all he has 
comes to my wife, and if there 
is little else, there is my own 
indebtedness to him. There is 
the reward, too, whatever it 
may be. And so I have come, 
Sahib, and have told my story 
—that is all.” 

There was a silence of some 
moments when he had finished, 
which was broken by the 
Englishman. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I believe 
you and I will act on your 
information. But tell me, how 
did you get away without ex- 
citing suspicion, and what will 
you now do?” 

“T am supposed to be buying 


a cow at Kai Khel, Sahib, It - 


was known at Raghza that I 
had been bargaining for it, but 
I must be back at my home 
this evening, with a tale that 
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the owner of the cow would 
not accept my price. It will 
then be easy to say I am tired 
with my walk and will fellow 
those of the raiders who go 
from Raghza to the rendezvous. 
The only difficulty is. how I 
am to get back in time, and 
for that, Sahib, you must help 
me by sending me out in a 
motor-car as far as the road 
goes. From thence, Allah 
helping me, I ean cross the 
border and come into Raghza 
from the direction of Kai Khel, 
and none will know that I 
have not been there.” 

Some more conversation en- 
sued, chiefly to ascertain the 
exact position of the cave 
the raiders had selected as 
their meeting-place, and to 
settle the amount and date 
of payment of the reward. 
The Wazir was then de- 
spatched in the Deputy-Com- 
missioner’s car, in charge of a 
police non-commissioned officer. 

As the car turned out of the 
gate and passed from view 
down the road, the Tehsildar 
swung round, meved behind a 
bush and spat disgustedly: he 
was a Pathan at heart, in 
spite of the veneer of education 
and civilisation that bad made 
him the right-hand man of his 
master in many a difficult and 
elusive inquiry. As he came 
back to his superior, he said in 
English— 

“Forgive me, sir—but that 
such a man should come into 
your presence! Sir, you do 
not know all about that man, 
but I may tell you. For years 
he has lived on Makhmad, has 
borrowed money from him and 
never repaid him. It is for his 
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eause that Makhmad is now a 
poor man. He has ruined him, 
and now he has sold him. In 
the missien-school I heard the 
story of the man, Jadas, who 
sold his master: here is an- 
other Jadas, as bad as the one 
the Padre Sahib told us 
about,” 
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“You do not doubt the 
stery?” 

“No, Sahib, the story is 
true without doubt, and you 
may give orders to get the 
eonstabulary ready. Even he, 
the son of a pig, was ashamed 
when he spoke, No, no, the 
story is certainly true.” 


II, THE ROUND-UP. 


That evening, in a quiet 
corner of the club smoking- 
room, three men sat talking 
together. Here they might 
have been seen any evening, 
and their consultation would 
arouse no possible suspicion. 
They were the Daputy-Commis- 
sioner, the senior staff officer of 
the Brigade, and the efficer 
commanding the Frentier 
Constabulary. Letters had 
been exchanged earlier in the 
day, and they had now met to 
settle the final details of the 
plan. A troop of cavalry, fifty 
infantry, two machine-guns, 
and ene mountain-gun were 
the contribution of the regular 
forca. The Constabulary would 
turn out forty rifles. Their 
réle was to block the rear exit 
of the eave, while the regular 
infantry advaneed up the nala 
at its front. The cavalry 
would be in waiting in case 
they were needed: the gun 
would save much loss of life by 
making the cave, a mere water- 
out hele in the earthen bank of 
the ravine, untenable for the 
fated raiders. These latter 
were certain to be in cover 
some time before dawn. The 
troops, therefore, would wait 
until daybreak, and would 


then move up from the posi- 
tions close by, which they had 
reached during the night. The 
regulars, who weuld attack up 
the nala, weuld defer their 
advance until they learned by 
signal that the — 
were in position. No recon- 
naissance had been possible, 
but reliable guides were easily 
obtainable. The dispositions 
were such as had been talked 
over and carried out many & 
time. The whole operation 
was little more than a matter 
of routine in that Station, 
whose chief responsibility was 
a long line of much-raided 
berder, and a short eonversa- 
tion settled such points of 
doubt as remained to be dis- 
oussed. 


The night was far spent, 
when a tall hill-man might 
have been seen making his 
way down a rough path in the 
lower foot-hills, on his way 


to the rendezvous. His fine 
physique, his bold bearing, and 
his alert carriage marked him 
for what he was, a leader of 
men. He followed the path in 
the dark without hesitation, as 
one who knew every turn and 
twist of it; and presently, 
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dropping down the steep clay 
side of the nala, he turned 
towards its upper end and 
halted before the black mouth 
of the cave, giving a lew 
whistle, which he repeated 
twice. The answer came in 
three short whistles, and, with- 
out further hesitation, he en- 
tered the cave mouth, and, 
with a gruff greeting, sat 
down. Half the gang had 
already collected, and the 
remainder kept dropping in, 
in ones and twos, until the 
number was complete, with 
one exception. Day was be- 
ginning to dawn, and still one 
man was missing. A look-out 
had been posted at the mouth 
of the cave, and another at the 
second exit, and the rest of the 
party were sitting grouped 
near the entrance, some talk- 
ing in quiet tones, others lying 
stretched in sleep. 

. Makhmad Shah was speak- 
ing to an oldish man a little 
apart from the rest. 

“Faiz Ullah should have 
been here ere this,” he was 
saying. ‘‘He did but remain 
behind to eat and rest a while 
after his journey to Kai Khel. 
He knows the road. What 
then has happened to him?” 

“Did he mean te come?” 
the other asked shortly. 

“Aye, surely he did. He 
has never failed me, and this 
raid is of his own devising,” 

“Why, then, is he not here, 
unless he knows that which 
makes him feel that it is 
safer to be away? I do not 
like it, Makhmad. He should 
be here. Say, are you sure 
yeu can trust him?” 

“As myself,” replied the 
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leader without a moment's 
pause, ‘I have tested him, 
and can swear to him as te 
a well-tried knife. We have 
been as brothers these many 
years. He may come yet— 
though, indeed, it is late fer 
that—er something has turned 
him from his purpose, but 
there is no doubt of him,” 

He spoke emphatically, as if 
to point his words, but a eare- 
ful observer would have said 
that the emphasis was forced, 
and that it belied the troubled 
look that crossed his bold 
features; but almost at that 
moment there occurred that 
which turned his thoughts 
frem the subject until later, 
when it came back te him 
with redoubled force. 

“Makhmad, Oh, Makh- 
mad!” oame the voiee of the 
outloek at the cave mouth in 
low insistent tones, which 
quickly brought the leader 
to his feet. 

He made his way to where 
the other man crouched among 
theclay fragments that littered 
the floer, : 

“What is it?” he asked, 

“ Sepoys. I saw two puggris 
at the side ef the nala, They 
showed a moment and then 
disappeared, but I saw them 
plainly—khaki with fringes of 
yellow and black. It is the 
regiment from the Station.”’ 

“Aye. They may know 
nething about us though, and 
be but passing through on the 
way to Spin Killa post. Many 
a party has drunk at the stream 
here on its march.” 

‘‘But these knew, Makhmad. 
They were hiding ; one of them 
rose too high, and the other 
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pulled him down. Their faces 
were turned tewards us, too, as 
men who search for something 
they have been told to leok out 
fer.” 

“Very well; that settles it,” 
replied the other, and turning 
te the gang who crouched be- 
hind him in the dark entrance 
he gave his orders. 

“You, Yusaf, and you, Mo- 
hammad Jan, join Bahadur 
here and watch the nala. We 
will make swiftly for the other 
door. If all is well there and 
you hear my whistle, come 
after us and we can get away 
safely. If not—the sepoys 
may be sorry they have found 
us before they are done with 


us. 

They started down the 
cavern as quickly as the dark- 
ness and the rough floor would 
allow, but before they had 
passed half the fifty yards of 
its length they were met by 
one of the two men from the 
outlook at the back. 

“The sepoys,” the man 
gasped. ‘‘Many of them, and 
they have lined the bank aleng 
the edge of the bajara field. 
We cannet get ont. They 
crept up close and ran across 
the open to the cover of the 
bank. They are the Border 
Police.” 

‘Faiz Ullah has dene this,” 
said a deep voice in the dark- 
ness. ‘‘He and none other, 
the faithless son of perditien!”’ 

“Yes,” said Makhmad, 
fiercely, “It is Faiz Ullah, and 
some of us must escape to pay 
him back for his black. deed, 
And now, listen, my brethers. 
This will we do, The five from 
Bannazai and Serai remain 


here and guard the entranee, 
They cannot advance without 
crossing the open, and I do not 
think they will attack from 
this side; but be vigilant and 
brave. The other eleven and 
myself will fight at the main 
entrance. If either party is 
charged and can drive back 
the attackers, the moment may 
come when we can escape. In 
that ease, all must flee te that 
entrance and fight their way 
inte the hills. If not, we must 
kill as many as we can, and it 
may be that Allah will help 
his faithful ones to hold out 
till night and escape in the 
darkness: escape to kill the 
traitor with the dog’s death 
he deserves.” 

The situation was wellnigh 
hopeless, but the raiders, with 
the stoicism, heroic in despair, 
which makes them such for- 
midable antagonists when re 
duced to the last extremity, 
settled down to sell their lives 
dearly. The opening at the 
back sloped upwards and de- 
bouched on to an open plain 
To attempt to break out from 
it, with a line of riflemen lying 
ready in good cover at short 
range, meant certain death 
The main entrance was little 
better. It faced almost down 
the nala; te issue from its 
man must first drop down to 
the bed of the nala, before 
attempting to find a way ont, 
and turn in the direotion of the 
hills, but the sides of the nala 
were certainly held by now. 
On the other hand, it was 
impossible to approach the cave 
mouth without exposing one 
self to fire from those defending 
it, and Makhmad had at least 
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a faint hope ef holding out 
until darkness should make a 
desperate sortie semewhat 
better than suicide. 

He caloulated, alas! without 
knowing of the mountain-gun 
that had been brought—a fao- 
tor which changed the whole 
situation. The troops cem- 
menced operations by opening 
a brisk rifle-fire from different 
points, and under its cover 
the twe machine-guns were 
brought into aotion. The 
raiders bravely tried to return 
the fire from the shelter afferded 
by the rough fleor of the cave 
mouth, but while they had to 
find a target in men firing from 
cever and well extended, the 
attackers had nothing te do 
but keep up a heavy fusilade 
inte the darkness ef the gaping 
cavern. There were seve 
casualties among the tribesmen, 
while their enemies escaped 
seot-free. 

It was when the fire from 
the cave had been silenced that 
the gun first showed itself. It 
was brought into action at the 
farthest point of the nala from 
which the eave mouth was 
visible. The range was no 
more than three hundred yards, 
and at that distance the gun 
team offered an easy mark 
to the raiders. When the first 
shell rushed past them and 
burst far up the cavern beyond 
them, they saw at ence that 
unless it were sto their 
fate was absolutely sealed, and 
several of them again went 
forward to epen fire, only to 
find that the pitiless hail of 

was impossible to face. 
Two of their number at once 
fell, dead or dying, and the re- 
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mainder retreated to creuch 
against the wall, while shell 
after shell struck the walls or 
the roof of the cave, bringing 
down huge masses of clay and 
threatening at every moment 
to bury the surviving raiders. 
For a time they remained 
quiescent, dazed by the heavy 
percussions in that enclosed 
space and half-suffocated by 
fumes and dust, when five of 
the six men of the party at 
the cave mouth sprang up, as 
if guided by a single impulse, 
and rushed into the darkness 
in the hope of gaining the back 
entrance before the way was 
completely stopped by the ruin 
of the cavern. 

One unwounded ‘survivor 
alone remained at his post. 
When the others commenced 


ral their retreat, Makhmad, who 


was crouching near the en- 
trance in a sheltered niche, 
whieh had till thea escaped 
from the fire of the gun, sprang 
up as if te join them, <A step 
he took and then stopped and 
returned to the place from 
which he had risen. Like a 
flash of light he saw what their 
situation would be if they suc- 
ceeded in getting through the 
half-choked passage: the cave 
behind them blocked and ne 
possible way of escape left but 
the narrow exit issuing en to 
an open plateau, ringed with 
eager enemies. Awful as his 
situation was, he preferred the 
chaos at the cave’s mouth. 
There, if he escaped death 
from the shells, he might still 
sell his life dearly, and se he 
erouched down again to await 
his chance. 

It was a terrible ordeal, The 
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systematic shelling was kept 
up until the eave mouth was 
almost obliterated. To those 
who looked on, it appeared as 
though no living being could 
have escaped death, and the 
leaders of the expedition pre- 
sently discontinued the fire of 
the gun, and leaving a fringe 
of men to guard against any 
eentingency in that direction, 
and postponing the search of 
the frent of the cave until the 
living raiders who were known 
te be still at the back had 
been dealt with, the bulk of 
the infantry was meved away 
to reinforce the Constabulary. 
A position was found from 
whence it was possible to shell 
the back exit. A very few 
rounds sufficed to knock it in, 
and it was then decided to 
rush the opening under cover 
of machine-gun fire. This was 
done without opposition, and 
the troops reached the ruined 
entrance, te find that the few 
surviving members of the gang 
had been buried in the falling 
debris; and the whele opera- 
tion on this side might have 
been completed without loss, 
except for one man, the elderly 
raider whom Makhmad had 
treated as a confidant. This 
man, trying to retreat when 
the first shells had fallen at 
the baek exit, had been hurled 
to the ground by an avalanche 
of falling clay. Pinned down 
by a heavy block which lay on 
his legs, and horribly wounded, 
past all hope of reeevery, by 
a splinter of shell in the lower 
part of the body, he had con- 
trived to half turn, with in- 
finite agony, so that he could 
still face the shattered en- 


tranee. His rifie, the trusted 
cempanion of many years, wag 
at his hand, and lying there 
he grimly awaited the appreach 
of his enemies, fearing one 
thing alone—that his fast- 
ebbing strength might desert 
him before his dying vengeance 
was accomplished. He saw 
the heads of the attackers 
appear, silhouetted against the 
light, and held his fire. A 
pause ensued, and then one 
man, the officer in command 
of the troops, ealled out— 

‘I think it’s all right,” and 
dropped into the cave. 

Still the old raider waited, 
until, the example once given, 
the officer was followed by 
several men. He could «tee 
them plainly enough fer his 
purpose, and raising his rifle 
he laid it, for the last time, 
lovingly against his eheek, 
He fired, and the Sahib 
dropped. The sudden menace, 
where none was greatly ex- 
pected, startled the sepoys 
into a momentary flinching, 
and gave the Wazir time for 
two more rapid shots. The 
next moment a burst of fire, 
which riddled him and rem 
dered inaudible his dying cry 
of ‘‘Ali, Ali,” ended the im 
cident of the back exit. 

In the meantime, Makhmad 
had, by some miraculous 
chance, escaped unhurt, “be 
yend being severely bruised, 
and still lay in his little niche 
by the main entrance. He 
knew that his front was 
guarded, but he had been able 
to see enough to be sure that 
the bulk of his enemies had 
moved away. His scheme, ob- 
viously, was to wait until they 
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had their attention taken up 
by his companions, and then 
to make his dash. He planned 
his movements exactly as he 
lay waiting: the rush down 
to the nala bed, the run along 
under one steep bank where 
only the men on the other side 
oould fire at him; the dart up 
a little side ravine which 
would bring him up to the epen 
plain; and the zigzag retreat 
acress the open for the shelter 
of a little pateh of thorny 
serub, to reach which weuld 
mean life and home, and, 
before all, vengeance on the 
treacherous hound who had 
sold him. 

He waited, cool and oal- 
culating, until he heard the 
sudden burst of machine-gun 
fire which heralded the last 
attack, and then, rising 
swiftly, flung himself down 
the slope in frent of the cave. 
The watchers, intent on what 
was happening beyond, saw 
nothing of his movement un- 
til he was well into the nala 
and was running strongly 
under the shelter of the left- 
hand cliff. The bullets began 
to fall thickly then; but a 
moving target is a difficult 
mark to an excited man, and 
he actually reached the tiny 
side defile still unwounded. 
In this he paused for breath. 
He dared not waste time, but 
he must eever the hundred 
yards ef open at his best pace. 
Then, with a quick drawing 
of the breath, he sprang out 
on to the plain and darted 
this way and that for the 
covert. Almost he reached 
it, the bullets flicking up 
little plumes of dust from 


the sun- baked earth close 
round him, when at the last 
ene unlucky shet toek him 
in the right thigh, shattering 
the bone and hurling him 
to the ground. His rifle, te 
which he had clung, fell from 
his grasp and flew to a dis- 
tance, His first instinct was 
to crawl to it; and this he 
commenced to doe, dragging 
his broken leg behind him. 
But while some of the sepoys 
had remained to fire at him, 
one—a man whese pride was 
his speed as a runner — had 
elected to try and cateh 
him, man te man, and he 
arrived in time to seize the 
rifle befere Makhmad could 
do so. On this the wounded 
raider ceased his efforts, and 
sitting up, painfully awaited, 
with an utterly expression- 
less face, whatever was to 
come. It might be death 
then and there—there being 
no ene in authority actually 
present—or it might be cap- 
ture. At least they should 
see that they might kill, but 
that they, with all their force, 
could net make him afraid. 
Thus, then, ended the Round- 
up, one of the few successes 
out of many attempts in this 
difficult game of the Frontier. 
The stretchers were brought 
up and the wounded offieer 
and men, for luckily none was 
killed, were gently taken away 
to the nearest village, to be 
tended there till they could 
be transferred to the canton- 
ment. Makhmad found him- 
self treated just as gently as 
they, none harming him by 
word or deed, while the Medi- 
cal Officer of the little force 
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showed the same solicitude in 
his care of him as of those of 
his own side. The bodies of 
the dead raiders were laid out 
in a pitiful row, and were 


identified by the pelitical as- 
sistants present ; arrangements 


Ill, THE 


That morning Faiz Ullah, 
the Informer, lay en one of 
the lower ridges, but high 
above the plain, watching in- 
tently the tragedy ef which 
he had been the cause. He 
saw plainly the movements of 
the troops, transformed inte 
marionettes by the distance, 
but clear te his view, in all 
their evolutions. He saw the 
advance te the back entrance, 
which betokened the last phase, 
and he saw the solitary figure 
of the leader in its gallant 
burst for the hills, The dis- 
tance was great; but a thou- 
sand memories of bygone days 
helped him to recognise Makh- 
mad. He saw him fall and 
his enemies surround him, and 
then at last he rose, and with 
a muttered imprecation com- 
menced te make his way into 
the higher hills. The man’s 
whole bearing betrayed the 
thoughts to which his mind 
had lately been a prey. His 
face was sullen and unhappy, 
and his eyes furtive, as they 
searched the ground to his 
right and left, while at the 
same time the close-set lips 
and the grim lines of his mouth 
shewed that the gulf once 
crossed, he meant to play the 
game out to its bitter end. 
There was still the reward to 
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were duly made for their 
burial, and the little fores, 
tired but elated with success, 
marched off, to be the envied 
of their less fortunate com. 
rades whose turn it had not 
been to go out. 


RETURN, 


draw. After so signal a success 
following his information, it 
would be large and promptly 
paid, and he saw a vista of 
prosperity stretehing out before 
him. All suspicion, too, must 
be averted and his movements 
adequately explained: which 
was his immediate care. 
Presently he halted, and 
plainiy acting on a well- 
thought-out plan, he deliber- 
ately tore his veluminous 
trousers at the knee of his left 
leg. This exposed the knee 
below. Without hesitation he 
seized the skin of the limb, and 
stretching it upwards, he 
passed his long dull knife, 
with its razor blade of soft 
iron, across the surface thus 
presented, making a gaping 
wound, but injuring none 
the deeper tissues, It was re- 
markable that his face hardly 
changed during the ordeal. 
The blood, which flowed freely, 
deeply stained the lower part 
of the garment, and made the 
illusion of a severe wound all 
the more realistic; and when 
the injured part had been 
carefully besprinkled with dust 
and a slight cut added on the 
brow, the man’s purpose was 
fully accomplished and he 
continued his journey to 
Raghza, limping more and 
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more naturally as his hurt 
stiffened and grew increasingly 
painfal. 

It was well on towards 
midday by the time he reached 
the approach to the village. 
The inhabitants, who had heard 
the sound of the mountain-gun 
and had augured the worst 
from it, were many ef them 
out in commanding positions, 
waiting and watching for any 
who might return; and when 
Faiz Ullah appeared, walking 
slowly and painfully, he was 
quickly surrounded by an eager 
crowd of questioners, Seating 
himself on a string bed in the 
first courtyard he came to, he 
teld his story, He had left the 
village, as all knew, after the 
others, and had hurried down 
to be in time at the rendezvous, 

“All went well,” he told 
them, “until I reached the 
black ridge by the lesser pond. 
There, where the path runs 
along the steep edge, the whole 
ground suddenly caved in 
under my foot—whether it was 
& poroupine’s hole or a fox 
earth, Allah alone knows—and 
I fell headlong down the slepe. 
Little harm would have been 
done, but that my knee came 
heavily on a sharp stone and I 
received the cut you see,” 

Here he paused, and draw- 
ing back his clothing, exposed 
the wounded leg. It did not 
escape him that it was ex- 
amined closely by more than 
one of the men around him, 
and he congratulated himself 
that he had made the cut wide 
and gaping. The slightest 
suspicion, he knew, would 
make his subsequent move- 
ments infinitely difficult, and 


must be avoided at all costs, 
He continued his tale. 

“T went on even then, but 
before geing far I knew that I 
could never make the raid and 
keep up. The leg was badly 
bruised, as well as being cut, 
and soon I gave it up and 
turned slowly homewards, Of 
the fight I saw nothing, but 
heard much rifle and machine- 
gun fire from the nala, as well 
as the big , and I fear 
greatly that our brothers have 
been captured. Alse, I came 
all the way by the path, and 
none have caught me up.” 

A question or two was asked 
and answered, and the group 
began to break up, discussing 
the matter in twos and threes 
as they went. A woman, who 
had been listening from the 
background, gave a little 
gesture of despair and turned 
away, and from among the 
other men a young Pathan 
stepped forward and offered 
Faiz Ullah his shoulder to lean 
on. He was distinguished 
frem the rest by his stature, 
and his fine keen face. As 
was the face of Makhmad, so 
was the face of this cousin ef 
his. To him the captured 
raider had ever been as an 
elder brother, and he expressed 
his deep concern as the two 
went slowly up the stony path 
to where Faiz Ullah’s house 
and tower lay, a little to one 
side of the village. 

“I have been anxious about 
this raid from the start, 
Makhmad has had one or twe 
near eseapes lately, and I am 
not sure that there is not a 
traitor in the gang. How 
often have I tried to persuade 
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him to let the raiding be, and 
indeed he promised me that he 
would tell the gang that he 
had done with it after this 
raid. He has never been out- 
lawed, and could have settled 
down to a peaceful life, but 
the gang leoked to him as 
their leader, and he feared to 
be called a coward, he who has 
fought in the front ef many a 
hard affair. Well, he has gone 
out once too often, and is dead 
new, for he would never leave 
while there was a man of his 
gang to be helped, and would 
never be captured while the 
life was in him.” 

“‘ Aye, Khair Ali, I fear that 
he has surely been killed and 
we have lost the best. He 


has been kind to me, and long 
have we been close friends, 


and I shall miss him, And 
you—to you he has been a 
brother and more, You will 
mourn him as a_ brother 
indeed.” 

“Mourn ‘him I will, not 
with the loud wailing of the 
women, but in the depths of 
my heart and for many days. 
Mourn him and revenge him, 
if his betrayer may be found. 
Nothing shall turn me from 
this purpese. It cannot be 
that the sepoys chanced on 
the gang: they do not pass 
that way once in ten years in 
suchstrength. Nay, Makhmad 
has been betrayed, and woe to 
the dog that did it, if I oan 
but learn who he is.” 

He spoke with head thrown 
back and flashing eyes,—with 
no thought of the man before 
him, for his open nature was 
far from descending to such a 
level as his, in spite of his up- 
bringing in the midst of lying 
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and subterfuge. And so they 
entered Faiz Ullah’s court. 
yard, 

That evening, after their 
meal, Nur Jan, Faiz Ullah’s 
wife, who had until then heard 
nothing of his adventures from 
himself, again asked him what 
had happened. She was still 
a young woman, and as yet 
the hard life and the harshness 
of the elimate had had little 
effect on her geod looks, and, 
though she was childless, her 
husband had always treated 
her with as much rough affee. 
tion as the women of her tribe 
expect. This evening, how- 
ever, she found him in an evil 
mood, and her query brought 
on a fit of unreasoning fury, 
which seemed to her unaccount- 
able. Faiz Ullah had lain on 
his bed brooding on what had 
happened, attributing te a 
harsh fate the line of conduct 
he had assumed, and seeking 
thus to assuage the inward 
reproaches which harassed 
his mind. He was new to 
treachery, and the thing 
rankled as yet: later, when 
the fruits of his deed had been 
reaped and his mind had be- 
come accustomed to the facts, 
he would care little enough, 
fer his soul was cast in 4 
despicable mould. In _ the 
meantime his thoughts had 
worked him up to a state of 
sullen anger, and when his 
wife, whose reiterated ques- 
tions had already exasperated 
him, brushing by the bed en 
which he lay, had touched his 
injured leg, which by now had 
become exceedingly painful, he 
seized her as she passed and, 
dragging her down, struck her 
brutally en the mouth with 
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his clenched fist. Nur Jan, a 
hill-woman hardened by toil, 
quickly suceeeded in wreneh- 
ing herself free from the 
recumbent man, and, raising 
herself, steod panting as she 
glared at him with her black 
eyes flashing. She had ever 
been a good and submissive 
wife to him, and until now, 
thongh he had struck her 
before, he had never done so 
with the concentrated hatred 
of the present attack. A pause, 
and then she turned and went 
away in silence, while the 
wretched man fellowed her 
with abuse and insult, 

Nur Jan, puzzled and 
angered beyond measure by 
what had happened, thought 
long and deeply, reviewing all 
that had ocourred during the 
last few days. It might well be, 
she thought, that his present 
palpable distress was caused by 
the thought of the loss of his 
well-tried comrades, and especi- 
ally of Makhmad ; but his wife 
had little cause, in her experi- 
ence of him, to attribute to him 
so sympathetic a réle, She 
theught in vain for a possible 
key to his behaviour, until it 
flashed across her mind how 
greatly Faiz Ullah would bene- 
fit by what had occurred that 
morning. She put it from 
her at first; but, in spite 
of herself, it recurred te her 
again and again as she lay 
trying te sleep and listening 
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to the uneasy mevements of 
her husband, whose injury and 
mental tension combined to 
keep him awake far into the 
night. Gradually the possi- 
bility of Faiz Ullah having 
been the traitor of the gang 
obsessed Nur Jan’s mind, and 
when she dwelt en the almost 
certain fate ef her brether 
Makhmad, and thought of how 
brutally her husband had 
struck her that night, her 
wild nature called up within 
her a surge of hatred which 
bade fair—if he were indeed 
a traiter—to obliterate such 
remains of her love as Faiz 
Ullah could still claim. 

In the morning she behaved 
as if nothing had occurred, and 
spoke to no one of her thoughts. 
Her life with her husband fell 
back into its usual groove, and 
both in that household and 
throughout the village the 
excitement caused by the cap- 
ture of the raiders died away, 
all the mere quickly that the 
people were born and bred in 
the midst of sudden, violent 
death. A woman or two was 
widowed, a few children were 
made orphans, a shuffling of 
seme of the village land took 
place, and the community 
settled back inte the compara- 
tive ealm of an existence in 
which te rob and be robbed, 
te kill or be killed for profit 
or revenge, was the ordinary 
rule ef life. 


IV. THE DISCOVERY. 


The passing ef the days 
brought to Faiz Ullah all that 


he had schemed te gain. Re- 
lieved of his debts and enriched 


by the reward ef his infamy, 
which he was able to make a 
plausible excuse for going into 
Daudabad to draw, he saw 
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prosperity smile upen him on 
every hand. He inoreased his 
stock by degrees. His fields, 
plentifully irrigated and free of 
debt, paid him well, and his 
prospects became so goed that 
he began te negotiate fer a 
second marriage, which might 
provide him with that heir, 
without which his efferts to 
acquire property were of little 
lasting interest. 

He might, therefore, have 
been well satisfied to abide 
content with what he had, but 
there are few men sufficiently 
strong-minded, when they have 
once learned of an easy way ef 
making money, to limit them- 
selves te a single venture, To 
Faiz Ullah the temptation 
presented itself in great force, 
and he quickly suceumbed. 
Some fields near his own came 
on to the market, and he 
greatly desired them: the more 
so as in a generation gone by 
they had belonged to his fore- 
bears. To compass their price 
was quite beyond his reseurees, 
and many an hour did he think 
and plot hew he might possess 
himeelf of them, only te give up 
the prize as beyond his reach. 

And then the chance oe- 
eurred, His part in the last 
raid had been so well played 
that no suspicion whatever 
rested upon him in the village. 
He was still openly consulted 
in all its affairs. Indeed, any- 
thing short of that position of 
trust would have meant that 
his very life itself would have 
been in constant jeopardy. It 
fellowed, then, that when seme 
bold spirits in Raghza began te 
plan a raid, with some of the 
men of a neighbouring village, 
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Faiz Ullah was given many of 
the details of the plan and was 
invited to accompany them, 
His cunning seul sprang at the 
chance, and while hesitating te 
assent, he contrived to get a 
fair insight into the intentions 
of the raiders. Eventually he 
declined to join them, plead. 
ing his prosperous condition, 
which had made it unnecessary 
for him to take the risk,—an 
argument which was fully 
understood. 

He was, of course, by now 
aware that Makhmad had 
escaped death and was in 
Daudabad, in hospital await- 
ing his trial, but he trusted 
that he would receive such a 
sentence, even if he escaped 
the death penalty, as would 
ensure his future safety, 
In the meantime, Makh- 
mad knew no mere than 
all the world knew about his 
movements, and even if he 
gained speech with any from 
Raghza, he could but voice his 
unconfirmed suspicions, 

Faiz Ullah, then, with a mind 
at ease about the past, and 
pretending to take no further 
personal interest in the pro- 
jected raid, went about his 
usual avocations, until two 
days before the date for which 
it was planned. He then went 
off on a supposed business trip, 
such as he had frequently 
undertaken of late, to a dis- 
tant village, and having made 
his plans quite publie and being 
under no suspicien in the vil- 
lage, he felt sure that no one 
would connect his movements 
with the thought of treachery. 
He planned, however, without 
taking into aecount the passion 
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ofa jealous woman. Nur Jan 
had long and bitterly pondered 
the taking ef Makhmad and 
his probable fate, Within 
limits she was prepared to 
be loyal to her husband, but 
the fact that her brother 
had suffered had lent to the 
suspicion of her husband’s 
treachery a significance which, 
if none related to her had been 
coneerned, might have been 
wanting. More, her husband’s 
oruel treatment of her on that 
fateful night had gone far to 
embitter her against him, and 
when now, in the day of his 
prosperity, he had planned to 
take him a second wife, and 
so to oust her from the place 
she had held so long, and when 
she thought of the hard years 
daring which she had been a 
true and submissive helpmeet 
to him, the fierce instinots of 
her untamed nature cried loudly 
to her for vengeance—venge- 
ance at all cost, even of misery 
to herself. 

Faiz Ullah left the village 
in broad daylight and took his 
journey in a direction utterly 
unsuspicious, and his wife who 
watched him from their tower 
had at that time nothing te 
confirm her doubts. The next 
day she took Khair Ali’s 
fiancée, Lalla, inte her con- 
fidence, and on the pretext of 
cutting grass, the two went 
as far tewards the British 
border as the guarded area, 
within which the women of 


the village could safely move 


witheut fear of being ab- 
ducted, would allow. From 
there a view of the road to 
Danudabad, and of most of the 
paths leading to it, was ob- 
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tainable, but the two women 
saw nothing of Faiz Ullab. 
The following morning — the 
morning of the night in 
which the raiders would leave 
their rendezvous to make the 
descent on the village they 
had selected for their object 
—the women were at their 
post of observation at dawn, 
and saw what one of them 
half lenged and half feared 
to see, Faiz Ullah had in- 
tended to strike the hills 
before daybreak, but had 
been delayed in starting, and 
actually arrived at the border- 
line as the first light of the 
coming day was beginning to 
make itself felt. He was 
anxious to get into the hills, 
where he weuld easily find a 
place in which to hide during 
the day, and in the night he 
could make his way to the 
path by which he had left 
the village, and enter it 
during that day. When he 
reached the place at which 
he intended to find his way 
into the hills, he paused a 
moment to consider whether 
it were not already toe late 
to attempt it; but in the end, 
arguing that ne one from 
Raghza would as yet have 
got far enough out of the 
village to see him, he slipped 
quickly across the bit of open 
ground that must be traversed, 
and got into the cover of the 
stony ravine which was to 
form his onward road. 

The two women, lying on 
the ridge which they had 
enly just reached, saw the 
tiny figure far below, as it 
passed frem cover te cover. 

“T knew it,” said his wife 
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in low fieree tones; “it is he, 
but until I have seen him 
close I will do nething. Come, 
then, and let us see if it is in- 
deed this husband of mine who 
has sold my brother and the 
men of the tribe,” 

They hastened across from 
ridge to ridge, moving later- 
ally to intercept the line which 
the unconscious man was 
taking. Careful not to show 
themselves to one approach- 
ing from below, they suc- 
ceeded in getting the nearer 
view of him which they 
wanted, where a deep defile 
in the hills allowed them te 
see almost perpendicularly 
below them the path the 
Informer was taking. They 
saw him appear, furtive and 
watchful; they saw him pause 
at a bend in the ravine and 
sean the path before him; 
they saw him hurry forward 
to the next bend and dis- 
appear from their view. 

“It is enough,” cried Nur 
Jan, ‘I know new, and never 
will I rest until the men know 
too, and deal with him as he 
deserves. Come, my sister, 
let us hasten, that I may pre- 
pare for him the weloome he 
has earned,” 

‘“‘ Aye,” said the girl, “has- 
ten we must, and with all our 
speed, It may be that there 
is yet time to warn the raid. 
I would not believe, I would 
not believe, and we have let 
the men ge to their death. If 
Khair Ali is at Raghza, I will 
send him after them. He is 
swift of foot, and may be in 
time; but the way is long. 
Ah! if only I could! go myself ; 


for I fear that by the time 
we get baek we shall be too 
late,” 

‘My task toe needs haste,” 
said her companion, “though 
it may be that he will not 
come in till the night or till 
to-morrow. At least he must 
go reund by the upper path, 
or all will know whence he has 
come, Never fear, we will be 
ready for him when he comes, 
the thriee-cursed betrayer of 
the Faith.” 

Feverishly they hurried baek, 
and reaching Raghza, they 
separated, Lalla going in 
search of Khair Ali, while Nur 
Jan, with hate and misery in 
her heart, went to tell the men 
of the village what she had 
discovered. She passed one 
on her way to her home, and 
telling him to bring such 
others as he could quickly find 
to her courtyard, she passed 
on, herself meeting two others, 
whom she teek with her. In 
five minutes six men were 
gathered at her gate, listening 
to what she had to say. They 
heard with muttered exeora- 
tions and violent gestures. In 
a moment their plan was made, 
the signal of Faiz Ullah’s 
arrival agreed upon; and the 
men quiekly dispersed, lest 
suspicion should be raised and 
any possible accomplice should 
contrive to warn him. 

No accomplice had Faiz 
Ullah, but he had that which 
was better still for him—one 
who would have given her life 
for him. In a village near by, 
there lived, with a married 
sister of his, his old mother; 
and it happened that at this 
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time she was paying one of 
her frequent visits to her enly 
son at Raghza. The old 
woman, grown prematurely 
senile, as is the way of her 
race, had largely lost her grip 
of things and lived for little 
but her love of her son 
and of her daughter’s sons. 
None of the doings of the 
house she was now living in 
had become known to her, but 
the coincidence of her son’s 
journey and of her daughter- 
in-law’s absence from home for 
these two days had stirred 
some half-dead protective in- 
terest in her old brain and had 
made her watchful, When 
Nar Jan hurried back in evi- 
dent excitement and, taking 
ne notice of the old crone 
who crouched at the hearth, 
had related her story to the 
men of the villageat the gate 
of her courtyard, the eld lady 
crept to the door of the house 
and listened and watched with 
all her powers. 

* Faiz Ullah spent the day in 
hiding. At dusk hecommienced 
his journey, and having placed 
himself on the path by which 
he meant to appreach his home, 


he waited until day and then lig 


walked boldly in. His house, 
lying to one side ef the vil- 
lage, was reached before he 
met any of the inhabitants, 
but as he came close to the 
courtyard entrance he saw his 
old mother hebbling towards 
him. In a moment the cold 
hand of fear, which had borne 
him company at a distance for 
many a weary day, seized his 
heart and he hurried forward 
to meet her. 
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“Quick!” she said, panting 
with the exertien of her haste; 
“quick ! they are awaiting you 
for evil. Nur Jan has set the 
menon you. Waste no time, 
but save your life by flight.” 

“Ts it so, my mother? And 
it is through Nur Jan, my wife, 
that I must flee? Say, are the 
men already in my heuse, or do 
they come from witheut? And 
Nur Jan, where is she?” 

“The men have gone, but they 
are surely waiting for you. 
Nur Jan is in the lower room 
of the tower. I heard little, 
but she spoke your name to 
them and they repeated it in 
bitter anger, even as she had 
spoken it.” 

He hastened into the court- 
yard, and crossing it with 


‘quick strides, climbed the lad- 


der to the tower door, and 
pushed it open, His wife was 
standing at a loophele looking 
towards the village, and in her 
hand was a cloth, Faiz Ullah 
drew from its soabbard at his 
side the long knife which every 
Pathan carries habitually, and 
crossed the little chamber to 
where she stood. As the door 
swung open, letting a flood of 
ight into the dark room, Nur 
Jan had started back from the 
loophole, and new stood facing 
him; knowing herself. dis- 
covered, like seme wild animal 
at bay, her head thrown back, 
her body upright, defiant and 
fearless: With a muttered ex- 
clamation of “‘ Accursed one!” 
he raised the knife and sprang 
at her, thrusting dewnwards 
at her breast with all his force. 
Nur Jan raised her arm to save 
herself, and the knife, striking 
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her forearm, transfixed it, and 
sank deep into her shoulder 
beyond. She fell back against 
the wall, half-collapsed, and 
as her husband wrenched the 
knife out and lifted it 
anew, she raised her eyes and 
leoked full into his, With a 
groan he loosed his hold on 
the bloedy dagger, and, turn- 
ing, rushed out of the tower 
and down the steep ladder, 
careless of risk, and groping 
his way like one struck blind. 
Some instinet, however, guided 
him with unerring cunning. 
He dashed into the house, and 
from their accustomed hiding- 
place in the thatch he dragged 
his rifle and cartridge - belt. 


It was past neon of the day 
before the wounding of Nur 
Jan and the flight of her hus- 
band, when Lalla, having found 
Khair Ali at Raghza, as she 
had hoped to do, told him 
the news of Faiz Ullah’s 
treachery, and urged him to 
follow and warn the raiders 
ef what had happened, He 
needed no urging. He was 
himself no raider, but he had 
many friends among the gang 
and could de no less than 
try his best tosave them, He 
did not know where they were 
to lie up that day, for such 
secrets are kept as close as 
possible on the frontier, but he 
did know the ebjeot of ‘their 
raid and the road they would 
probably take. His hope was 
to find them before they had 
left their hiding-place, and, 
turning aside but for a moment 
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The gate of ,the courtyard 
would be watched and guarded 
by now, but he avoided it by 
climbing on to the low roof of 
the house and letting himself 
dewn at the back on to the 
open hillside, With the pre. 
eision of one follewing a well- 
considered plan, he selected his 
direction, made for a path 
leading deep into the hills, and 
settled down to a flight which 
he well knew must be long and 
arduous. 

The men, seven in number, 
split inte three parties and set 
off in pursuit, and the court- 
yard once more lay silent in 
the bright sunshine of the clear 
morning. 


te take his rifle and some 
Indian. corn bread, which 
Lalla hastened to bring him, 
he left the. village on his way 
down the path to the plains, 
Travelling downhill and at his 
best pace, he reached the foot- 
hills just as the daylight was 
beginning te fade, and, stop- 
ping now and then te gives 
low but penetrating whistle, 
which might draw attentien to 
him should he happen to. pass 
near the rendezvous, he pressed 
on in order te place himself 
on the track by which the 
raiders would ge forward dur- 
ing the night. 

It happened that travelling 
thus, much faster than they, 
and having by goed fortune 
hit upen the correct track, he 
actually caught up the gang 
after they had _ started, 
though he was only in time 
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tially to save them from 
disaster. 

Faiz Ullah’s knowledge of 
the plans of the gang had 
been confined, as were Khair 
Ali’s, to a knowledge of the 
time and of the village 
they meant to attack. The 
authorities, acting en this un- 
certain information, had no 
opportunity ef surrounding 
them in daylight, and de- 
cided to try and intercept 
them by placing troops across 
the two paths, by ene of which 
they were almost certain to 
travel, at such a point that 
the ambush would probably 
secount for most of them. 
This policy would have suc- 
eeeded fully if it had not 
been that Khair Ali, coming 
up with the gang just as 
they were on the point of 
entering the trap, gave them 
his warning and stopped their 
advance, The offieer in com- 
mand of the soldiers, who had 
just begun to see the dim forms 
of the tribesmen in the nala 
below where he lay, seeing 
these suddenly come te a halt, 
believed that his ocarefully- 
hidden ambush must have been 
discovered, and witheut further 
ones gave the word te 


The stillness of the night 
was instantly shattered by a 
heavy outbreak of rifle-fire, in 
which the sharp rattle of a 
machine - gun jeined. The 
raiders, who had just under- 
stood Khair Ali’s message and 
were on the point of retreating 
on their own initiative, turned 
and bolted in the darkness, 
but not before five of their 
number had been struck down 
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by the unaimed but concen- 
trated fire, Two more dropped 
as they ran, but the remainder, 
with Khair Ali among them, 
turned a bend of the nala and 
found themselves safe from 
immediate danger. They hur- 
ried on to gain the hills during 
the night, and would easily 
have done so had it not been 
that two of their number had 
been wounded in the nala, The 
consequence of the delay so 
occasioned was that the party 
was still in the lower hills 
when day breke. The villagers 
in British territory near the 
berder had been warned to 
look out for the escaping 
tribesmen; and it happened 
that, though the pursuing 
troops missed the line they 
had taken, one party of vil- 
lagers found them and started 
in pursuit. They were badly 
armed, and the raiders, sending 
on the wounded men, formed 
a rearguard and fought them 
off without loss, but some of 
them, and among these Khair 
Ali, were seen and recognised. 

As soon as the gang were 
in safety, Khair Ali left them 
and pressed on to Raghza, to 
find Nur Jan badly hurt and 
Faiz Ullah fled, with some of 
the men in pursuit. 

*‘ Never shall I rest while he 
lives!” he oried. ‘I swore it 
when I heard that Makhmad 
had been taken or killed, and 
that oath is sacred. Where 
others fail I may well succeed, 
for I know where he will ge, 
and as he dare not travel 
evidently fleeing by the main 
paths, I believe I may get 
ahead of him and out him off. 
He will surely try and join 
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Hassan Khan in Khost. In 
Waziristan he may not 


stay.” 

All that day and all that 
night he travelled, with in- 
frequent halts for food and 
water and without a thought 
of sleep. The next day he had 
reached the place where he 
hoped he might intercept the 
fugitive if he had rightly 
gauged his intentien. He 
selected a deep and eminous 
rent in the hills, the only path 
by which a man might pass 
between the rugged masses 
which tewered on either hand. 
Here above the path he lay 
down, utterly exhausted. His 
last effort must be used te 
keep himself awake. If he 
suceeeded in that, and if Faiz 
Ullah came that way, he must 
surely die. 

It was fertunate for him 
that he had not long to wait. 
He had hardly settled himself 
down fer his vigil when along 
the path came the figure of a 
man stumbling, as he himself 
had been, with fatigue, but 
pressing on desperately with 
the fear of death behind him. 
He had had a terrible time. 
Driven to avoid all human 
habitations, which would have 
delayed his flight, as to pass 
through without stopping 
would have caused all the 
more inquiry, he had had to 
travel at times by the werst 
tracks, in’ a country where 
the habitual salutation is, 


“May you not be weary.” He 
had had no food, and nothing 
but his terror and a dogged 
determination to escape had 
kept him moving. 

“Faiz Ullah!” oame a veice 
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from clese at hand. “Oh, Faiz 
Ullah, halt and see who it is 
that kills you!” 

The man turned with the 
snarl of a jackal on the closing 
hound, Khair Ali’s head and 
rifle showed over the edge of 
the little oliff on which he lay, 
not ten yards away. The rifle 
covered him, and his glance 
showed the grim purpose in 
the eyes that gleamed behind 
it. With a sudden movement 
he sprang aside and fired point- 
blank at the face which looked 
into his. The bullet, unaimed, 
but fired by one who had lived 
for years with his weapons 
ever at hand, almost achieved 
its purpose, for it seored Khair 
Ali’s temple with a streaming 
gash; but though the shock 
of the wound threw up his 
head for a moment, it did not 
shake his aim. Coolly but in- 
stantaneously he brought his 
sights on to the man belew, 
and shot him through the 
heart. 

He rose, and stanching the 
blood which ran down his face 
with the fall of his turban, he 
made his way down to the 
nearest village and _ told 
his story. He was given 
food and a bed, while men 
went out te bury the dead 
man, who was a Mahomma- 
dan, whatever his faults. The 
next day he started back to 
Raghza, and when he arrived 
he told his story there too, 
and his deed was quickly ap- 
proved of, without exultation, 
but as the simple duty that 
lay upon the community. The 
incident had come to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Much harm 
had been eccasioned, but the 
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traitor was dead, and his death 
was a good example to other 
traitors: there was no more 
to be said. 

The trial of Makhmad oo- 
easioned no small interest in 
Daudabad and the district 
round it, as was testified by 
the crowd that had collected 
at the Kachert on the open- 
ing day, on any pretext or 
on nene, to talk the matter 
over and await the out- 
come, Through this erowd 
there came, while the day was 
still young, the tall figure of 
Khair Ali, quickly te be neted 
among the folk around by his 
great stature and his carriage. 
He came into the compound 
looking for some one in au- 
thority, and almost immedi- 
ately he was met by the 
Political Tehsildar, the same 
who had been present at the 
fateful interview with Faiz 
Ullah many weeks before, and 
who had been apprised of 
Khair Ali’s arrival by some 
underling of the department, 
who had recognised him the 
moment he appeared. 

“Hah! Khair Ali,” he said, 
as he reached him, ‘What 
are you doing here?” 

“T want to speak with the 
Sahib. I have a word for him 
abeut Makhmad’s case.” 

“Aye, but in the meantime 
you are wanted for being in 
last month’s raid. It is for 
the Sahib to give the werd, 
but the order is out for your 
arrest, and the proof is clear.” 

“Very well,” replied the 
young Pathan. “I know I 
shall be arrested for the raid, 
but I ean bring witnesses to 
show that I had little enough 
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te do with it, and ne evil in- 
tent. I came because I can 
say a word for Makhmad; and 
as fer the raid, I would have 
given myself up long ago and 
stood my trial, but that I 
wanted to be free to come here 
to-day. Therefore, I say, take 
me to the Sahib.” 

The Tehsildar was glad 
enough to comply, for Khair 
Ali was one of whom little 
wrong was known. Calling 
a police sergeant to act as 
guard, he led the way to the 
Deputy - Commissioner’s office, 
and after stating his errand, 
ushered Khair Ali into his 
presence. He quickly proffered 
his request, and was as quickly 
granted it. He must be con- 
fined until he .was wanted in 
the court, and his own case 
would be decided on after his 
evidence had been given. To 
that end, the Deputy - Com- 
missioner made him tell the 
story of the raid, which he did 
truthfully and eircumstanti- 
ally, and he was then dis- 
missed, to be called into the 
court when wanted. 

It was the second day of the 
trial. The case for the prose- 
eution had been closed, and 
the charge of participation in 
the raid had been fully proved, 
Makhmad was a British sub- 
ject, one of the many with 
property on both sides of the 
frontier, and he had been 
found in arms against the law. 
There was no defence, Thus 
the case stood when his cousin 
was called into the court. 

As he came in, his eyes 
quickly ranged the room and 
fell on Makhmad. He looked 
pale and ill from his severe 
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Hassan Khan in Khost. In 
Waziristan he may not 


stay.” 

All that day and all that 
night he travelled, with in- 
frequent halts for food and 
water and without a thought 
ofsleep. The next day he had 
reached the place where he 
hoped he might intercept the 
fugitive if he had rightly 
gauged his intentien. He 
selected a deep and ominous 
rent in the hills, the only path 
by which a man might pass 
between the rugged masses 
which tewered on either hand. 
Here above the path he lay 
down, utterly exhausted. His 
last effort must be used te 
keep himself awake. If he 
suceeeded in that, and if Faiz 
Ullah came that way, he must 
surely die. 

It was fertunate for him 
that he had not long to wait. 
He had hardly settled himself 
down fer his vigil when along 
the path came the figure of a 
man stumbling, as he himself 
had been, with fatigue, but 
pressing on desperately with 
the fear of death behind him. 
He had had a terrible time. 
Driven to avoid all human 
habitations, which would have 
delayed his flight, as to pass 
through without stopping 
would have caused all the 
more inquiry, he had had to 
travel at times by the werst 
tracks, in’ a country where 
the habitual salutation is, 


“May you not be weary.” He 
had had no food, and nothing 
but his terror and a dogged 
determination to escape had 
kept him moving. 

“Faiz Ullah!” oame a veice 
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from clese at hand. “Oh, Faiz 
Ullah, halt and see who it is 
that kills you!” 

The man turned with the 
snarl of a jackal on the closing 
hound. Khair Ali’s head and 
rifle showed over the edge of 
the little cliff on which he lay, 
not ten yards away. The rifle 
covered him, and his glance 
showed the grim purpose in 
the eyes that gleamed behind 
it. With a sudden movement 
he sprang aside and fired point- 
blank at the face which looked 
into his. The bullet, unaimed, 
but fired by one who had lived 
for years with his weapons 
ever at hand, almost achieved 
its purpose, for it seored Khair 
Ali’s temple with a streaming 
gash; but though the shock 
of the wound threw up his 
head for a moment, it did not 
shake his aim. Coolly but in- 
stantaneously he brought his 
sights on to the man. belew, 
and shot him through the 
heart. 

He rose, and stanching the 
blood which ran down his face 
with the fall of his turban, he 
made his way down to the 
nearest village and _ told 
his story. He was given 
food and a bed, while men 
went out te bury the dead 
man, who was a Mahomma- 
dan, whatever his faults. The 
next day he started back to 
Raghza, and when he arrived 
he told his story there too, 
and his deed was quickly ap- 
proved of, without exultation, 
but as the simple duty that 
lay upon the community. The 
incident had come to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Much harm 
had been eccasioned, but the 
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traitor was dead, and his death 
was a goed example to other 
traitors: there was no more 
to be said. 

The trial of Makhmad ec- 
easioned no small interest in 
Daudabad and the district 
round it, as was testified by 
the crowd that had collected 
at the Kachert on the open- 
ing day, on any pretext or 
on nene, to talk the matter 
over and await the out- 
come, Through this crowd 
there came, while the day was 
still young, the tall figure of 
Khair Ali, quickly to be neted 
among the folk around by his 
great stature and his carriage. 
He came into the compound 
looking for some one in au- 
thority, and almost immedi- 
ately he was met by the 
Pelitical Tehsildar, the same 
who had been present at the 
fateful interview with Faiz 
Ullah many weeks before, and 
who had been apprised of 
Khair Ali’s arrival by some 
underling of the department, 
who had recognised him the 
moment he appeared, 

“Hah! Khair Ali,” he said, 
as he reached him, ‘‘ What 
are you doing here?” 

“I want to speak with the 
Sahib. I have a word for him 
about Makhmad’s case.” 

“Aye, but in the meantime 
you are wanted for being in 
last month’s raid. It is for 
the Sahib to give the werd, 
but the order is out for your 
arrest, and the proof is clear.” 

“Very well,” replied the 
young Pathan. “I know I 
shall be arrested for the raid, 
but I ean bring witnesses to 
show that I had little eneugh 
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te do with it, and no evil in- 
tent. I came because I can 
say a word for Makhmad; and 
as for the raid, I would have 
given myself up long ago and 
stood my trial, but that I 
wanted to be free to come here 
to-day. Therefore, I say, take 
me to the Sahib.” 

The Tehsildar was glad 
enough to comply, for Khair 
Ali was one of whom little 
wrong was known. Calling 
a police sergeant to act as 
guard, he leci the way to the 
Deputy - Commissiener’s office, 
and after stating his errand, 
ushered Khair Ali into his 
presence. He quickly proffered 
his request, and was as quickly 
granted it. He must be con- 
fined until he .was wanted in 
the court, and his own case 
would be decided on after his 
evidence had been given. To 
that end, the Deputy - Com- 
missioner made him tell the 
story of the raid, which he did 
truthfully and circumstanti- 
ally, and he was then dis- 
missed, to be called into the 
court when wanted. 

It was the second day of the 
trial. The case for the prose- 
eution had been closed, and 
the charge of participation in 
the raid had been fully proved. 
Makhmad was a British sub- 
ject, one of the many with 
property on both sides of the 
frontier, and he had been 
found in arms against the law. 
There was no defence, Thus 
the case stood when his cousin 
was called into the court. 

As he came in, his eyes 
quickly ranged the room and 
fell on Makhmad. He looked 
pale and ill from his severe 
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wound, from which he had 
hardly as yet fully recovered. 
Khair Ali passed close to him 
as he was led to the witness- 
box, and paused to reply te his 
exclamation of astonishment. 

“Salam Aliekum! Salam 
Makhmad! Are you well, are 
you happy, are yeu joyful?” 
goiag through the protracted 
form of salutation. ‘I have 
come to say a word for you, 
my brother. May Allah 
prosper my way.” 

The police escort reughly 
checked his speech and teok 
him en to his stand, where he 
teld his stery to the listening 
Sessions Judge who was try- 
ing the case. 

“‘ Sahib,” he said, “ you may 
not remember, but many in 
court to-day do, how that 
in the expedition in 19— a 
convoy was attacked and 
partly looted in the Spin 
Tangi. The tribesmen got 
away with some leet, and 
they captured as well a 
British sergeant, who had 
fought hard for the stores 
in his charge. Now, Sahib, 
when those who had captured 
him got him baek to their 
village, they were about to 
hand him over to the women 
to deal with. I need not tell 
you what that means, I was 
a bey at the time, and I was 
out with my cousin, Makhmad 
here, whe had taken me to see 
the fighting from a distance as 
being good training for my 
youth. It happened that 
when the Englishman was 
brought inte Killa Kalan, we 
were there for the night; and, 
Sahib—this I swear by the 
prophet, that Makhmad, and 
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he alone, saved the soldier's 
life, and nearly lest his own 
in the doing of it. He teld 
the Wazirs they were feels to 
kill the man, who would be 
worth much to them when 
the expedition was over, and 
he won the old men to his 
side; but the women had 
their say, for they love the 
cruel sport that falls to 
them with the wounded and 
captured, and the young men 
clamoured for the white man’s 
life, egged on by them. Who, 
they asked, was Makhmad to 
interfere with their councils? 
He answered that he was ene 
who had led many a successful 
raid against the neighbouring 
tribes, and had helped them te 
beat off more than one such 
raid from without. He saved 
the white soldier’s life, and in 
the end he was handed back, 
and the men of Killa Kalan 
got a reward fer having 
spared him. 

“Sahib, that is my story, 
and thetaleis true, Makhmad 
has raided, but he has never 
killed, except in self-defence, 
He is a true man, save for this 
one fault, and if he should 
swear to raid no more, his 
oath may indeed be trusted.” 

Such was the defence, and 
none other could have suc 
ceeded as well. The Judge 
gave the prisoner the heavy 
sentence his crime necessi- 
tated, but recommended him 
to merey, and his case was 
brought up before that au- 
thority which eould pardon or 
remit. Inquiry established 
the truth of Khair Ali’s story, 
and it was felt that to make 
muoch of the sergeant’s resoue 
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would be good policy, and in 
the end Makhmad found him- 
self let off with the compara- 
tively neminal sentence of six 
months’ imprisenment, 

As for Khair Ali’s case, it 
was decided that it sheuld be 
assessed by the tribal Jirgah, 
an old -established Frontier 
tribunal, te which many cases 
along the border oan profitably 
be referred, It consists of the 
elders of a given section of the 
community, who have ways of 
finding out the truth of sueh 
cases which are not available 
to a more regularly constituted 
court. Their view of the ease 
was purely tribal: Khair Ali 
had but set out to save his 
friends against a traitor, a 
creature hated and loathed as 
far as the berder stretches. He 
was no raider at any time, as 
was well known, He had run 
arisk for ne profit to himself. 
That he had fired on British 
subjects during the escape 
counted as nothing to the 
Jirgah, for had they not been 
firing at him? And Khair Ali 
left the court without a stain 
on his character, 

Now it happened that the 
Deputy-Commissioner, a man 
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who had learnt in the years he 
had spent among the Frontier 
Pathans how to size them up 
with quick discrimination, had 
taken a great faney to Khair 
Ali. He had heard his defence 
ef Makhmad, and was struck 
and surprised at the straight- 
forward way in whieh the tale 
was told. He had feund a 
Pathan who had performed 
two altruistic deeds at no small 
risk to himself, and who had 
descended to no subterfuge to 
shield himself. The man’s 
personality, too, was distinotly 
taking, and after some theught, 
and in consultation with his 
adviser, the Pelitical Tehsildar, 
he caused a message to reach 
Khair Ali after his release that 
he would like te see him. Such 
a message from such a source 
brought the recipient in to 
Daudabad pest-haste, and the 
frankly-conveyed offer of em- 
ployment as a Subordinate in 
the Political Department—the 
best prize open to the better 
class ef edueated Pathan—was 
accepted with the gratitude 
only shown by the finer 
eharacters amengst Indians, of 
whatever race, on obtaining a 
benefit. 

















THE GREEN MAN. 
BY ALFRED NOYES, 


In those old days at Brighthelmstone, 
When art was half Chinese, 

And Venus, dipped by Martha Gunn, 
Came rosy frem the seas; 

When every dandy walked the Steyne 
In something strange and new, 

The Green Man, 
The Green Man, 

Made quite a how-dy-doo, 


Green pantaloons, green waisteoat, 
Green froek and green cravat, 
Green gloves and green silk handkerchief, 
Green shoes and tall green hat,— 
He teok the air in a green gig, 
From eight o’eleck till ten ; 
O, the Green Man, 
The Green Man, 
Was quite successful then. 


And though, beneath that golden dome, 
That Chinese pup of Paul’s, 
With snew and azure, rose and foam, 
He danced at routs and balls,— 
Though all the laughing flowers on earth 
Areund the room he’d swing, 
The Green Man, 
The Green Man, 
Remained a leaf ef Spring. 


His reoms, they said, his chairs, his bed, 
Were green as meadows are. 
He dined on hearts of lettuces, 
He wore an emerald star. 
O, many a fop in blue and gold 
His little hour might shine, 
Till the Green Man, 
The Green Man, 
Came strutting up the Steyne. 









The Green Man. 


His name, I think, was William White, 
He wished to keep it green. 

His fond ambition reached its height 
When Brighton's frelic queen 

FitzHerbert stopped her crimson chair, 
And dropped her flirting fan, 

With “Tee, hee, hee! 
O, look! O, see! 

Here comes that odd Green Man!” 












Alack, he reached it all toe well. 
Despite his will to fame, 
Theneeforth he shone for beau and belle 
By that ambiguous name; 
So William White was quite forgot 
By matren, fop, and maid; 
Ay, White became 
The Green Man— 
Beoame an April shade. 










New, even his green and ghostly gig, 
The green whip in his hand, 

The green lights in his pewdered wig, 
Are vanished from the land. 

Green livery, darkling emerald star, ,.. 
Not even their wraiths are seen. 

And nobedy knows 
The Green Man, 

Although his grave is green. 













A COMPANY OF TANKS, 


BY MAJOR WM. A. L. WATSON, D.BS.O., D. O. M., 
Author of ‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.’ 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


(August 27th to October 8th, 1918,) 


WE had become masters of 
our tanks. Faults had been 
traced and eliminated; defeo- 
tive parts had been replaced— 
three tanks had received com- 
plete new engines —and in- 
valuable experience had been 
acquired not only in the up- 
keep and repair of tanks, but 
in the art of extorting “spares” 
from Field Stores, in preserv- 
ing the necessary “stock” in the 
Technical Quartermaster - Ser- 
geant’s stores, and in arranging 
for the cerrect “part,” even if 
it were an engine complete, to 
be rushed forward by lorry to 
the invalid tank. I knew now 
that, if I ordered a tank ora 
section of tanks to trek any 
reasonable distance within a 
reasonable time, there was no 
need for me to wonder how 
many of my tanks would reach 
their destination, This may 
seem a small thing, but you 
must remember that five 
months before net half a dozen 
of my men had had the slight- 
est idea of a petrol -engine’s 
insides, 

I took the opportunity of 
indulging in a little Paris 
leave. On the second night 
Paris was bombed. I was 
awakened by a discreet tap 
at the doer ef my reom. 
Sleepily J heard the calm 


voice of the unruffled Swede 
who owned my favourite hotel 
in Montparnasse— 

“It is an air-raid, and my 
clients gather below ; but M. le 
Commandant, who is accus- 
tomed to war’s alarms, will 
doubtless prefer to continue 
his sleep.” 

It was too absurd to be 
bombed when stretched com- 
fortably in the softest of beds 
with a private bathroom next 
doer. .., I thought that I 
must be dreaming. Anyway, 
nething on earth or abeve it 
could have induced me to leave 
that bed. 

My car met me at Amiens 
en the 25th. The driver told 
me that my Company had 
moved forward to Manancourt, 
a village a few miles south of 
Ytres, and was expecting 
shertly to take part in an 
attack. So with the famous 
air from that sophisticated 
operetta, “La Petite Femme 
de Loth,” running in my head, 
I drove through Villers-Bre- 
tonneux and Warfusée to Pro- 
yart, where I dropped an au- 
stere American Staff Officer, 
who had come with me in the 
train, and thence over the 
Semme through the outskirts 
of Peroune, to a tidy little 
camp on clean grass by & 
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small coppice half-way between 
Manancourt and Nurlu. I 
found the Company making 
ready for action. 

At Boisleux we had come 
under the orders of the 4th 
Tank Brigade, which had 
suffered such heavy losses dur- 
ing the battle of Amiens, both 
in a series of actions with the 
Canadians and later in the 
Happy Valley, that it had been 
placed in reserve, The stern 
defence of Bulleeourt by the 
enemy, who held it as desper- 
ately in 1918 as they had in 
1917, nearly drew the Brigade 
from its rest; but at last even 
Bullecourt fell, and the British 
Armies swept on to the suburbs 
of Cambrai and the Hinden- 
burg Line. 

It was with the Hindenburg 
Line that the 4th Tank Brigade 
was concerned, 

On the front of the 4th Army, 
with which our Brigade was 
operating, the Hindenburg 
Line, a series of defences 7000 
to 10,000 yards in depth, was 
itself defended by the St Quen- 
tin Canal. For three and a 
half miles, between Vendhuille 
and Bellicourt, the canal passes 
through a tunnel, and this 
stretch it was determined to 
attack. But before the main 
operation could take place, it 
was urgently necessary to cap- 
ture certain outlying points of 
vantage known as The Knoll 
and Quennemont and Guille- 
mont Farms. Already we had 
attempted unsuccessfully on 
three occasions to carry them 
by storm. A final attempt was 
to be made by the 108th Amer- 
ican Infantry Regiment on 
September 27th, and one sec- 
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tion of Carrier tanks was 
erdered to assist. Ryan, who 
had been in command of the 
Company during my absence, 
had detailed his own section 
fer the job. 

On the afternoen of the 25th, 
Ryan and I reperted at the 
Headquarters of the American 
Division coneerned, the 27th. 
We found to our gratification 
that Australian Staff Officers 
were “nursing” the Americans 
—there were a number of 
Australians with each Ameri- 
can unit—and wesoen obtained 
the orders and the infermation 
which we required. The Aus- 
tralians knew us and we knew 
the Australians: nething could 
have been more satisfactory. 
The Americans, on the other 
hand, had never heard of 
Carrier tanks, although they 
appreciated their use at 
once. 

My tanks meved by easy 
stages to a copse three-quarters 
of a mile from Villers-F'ancen, 
where they were loaded on the 
26th with ammunition, wire, 
water, and sandbags. They 
were joined by unloading 
parties of American infantry, 
eight men to each tank, bright 
young fellows who had not 
previously been in action. I 
doubted whether they would 
be of use: to fellow a slow 
Carrier tank into action and 
to unload it in sight of the 
enemy under heavy fire needs 
the coolness and skill of 
veterans. 

On the night before the 
battle the tanks moved up to 
points in the rear of our posts, 
and thirty minutes after ‘“‘zero” 
they followed the fighting 
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tanks and the infantry. The 
shelling was severe, 

The first tank under Ser- 
geant Breughton reached its 
objective, but as the unloading 
party had lost touch with it on 
the trek forward, the crew 
were compelled themselves to 
unload the tank. Apparently 
the attack had been checked, 
for Sergeant Broughton feund 
that he was so close to the 
enemy that he could see them 
firing. He» completed the 
dump, swinging the tank to 
give the men as much cover 
as possible from machine-gun 
bullets, though without help 
it was painfully slow werk, 
and half his men were wounded. 
On the way back the tank 
struck a land-mine, and was 
set on fire, 

The second tank, under 
Thomas,! beeame ‘ ditched.” 
It was so heavily loaded that 
the uaditching beam could not 
be used, and such intense 
machine-gun fire was directed 
at the tank that Thomas quite 
properly did net ask his men 
te attempt to unload the roof. 
It would, in any ease, have 
been a laborious job, since the 
unleading party had missed 
the way. Three attempts were 
made te extricate the tank 
from the erater into which it 
had slipped, but each attempt 
failed, The German gunners 
were more successful, for by 
dusk they had blown the tank 
into a fantastic tangle of 
twisted wreckage. 

The third tank struck a 
land-mine on the way forward. 
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Two of the crew were killed 
instantly, and a third man 
was severely wounded. Ryan, 
whe was walking beside the 
tank, was badly injured—higs 
ankle was shattered by the 
force of the explosion. 

Read and I had tramped up 
to Ronssoy, a large industrial 
village in which were the head- 
quarters of the 108th Regi- 
ment, It was a damp steamy 
day. The Americans were 
puzzled and disconselate. Their 
infantry, led gallantly by tanks 
of the 4th Battalion, had un- 
doubtedly advanced, but. the 
reports were so conflicting that 
ne one could say definitely hew 
the Line ran, It appeared 
that the Americans had not 
“mopped up” with any success, 
since there were parties of the 
enemy between the Americans 
who had attacked and the 
posts which they had left at 
‘‘zero.” In places the Ger- 
mans seemed to be farther 
ferward than they had _ been 
befere the attack commenced, 


Of the fighting tanks the 
majority had received direct 
hits,? and the crews, mostly 
wounded, were staggering back 
by twos and threes into 


Ronssoy. It was ne wonder 
that Sergeant Broughton had 
found himself under the very 
noses of the enemy. With the 
main attack still to eome, the 
situation eould not have been 
more unsatisfactory. 

Even the headquarters of 
the 108th Regiment were to 
suffer, We had noticed a little 
nervously that although a Ger- 





1 Lieutenant (later Captain) 8, A. Thomas, M.C. 
2 It was in these local attacks that tanks suffered most severely. 
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man ebservatien balloon was 
looking into Ronssoy, a crowd 
ef orderlies and officers were 
collected in the road outside 
the headquarters. The lessen 
was sharp. Twenty minutes 
after we had left the village in 
an ammunition lorry a salve of 
59's, entirely without warning, 
burst among the crowd. 

Of the land-mines whieh had 
proved fatal te twoof my tanks 
and to several tanks of the 4th 
Battalion we had received in- 
formation, but the informatien 
was found to be inaccurate, 
Warning had reached us of a 
British anti-tank minefield laid 
in Mareh, and we had marked 
the mines on our maps. The 
minefield, however, was in fact 
five hundred yards from its 
supposed position, and its full 
extent was not discovered until 
on the 29th ten American 
tanks endeavoured to pass 
acress it and were destroyed. 

On the 28th it was olear 
enough that, although parties 
of American infantry were out 
in front of their original line, 
The Knoll, tegether with Quen- 
nemont and Guillemont Farms, 
remained in German hands. 
The attack of the 108th Regi- 
ment was more than unsue- 
cessful, If it had never been 
launched the attaek on the 
29th might have taken place, 
at least under cover of a bar- 
rage; but now that scattered 
bedies of Americans, sur- 
rounded by the ememy, were 
ahead, no barrage could be 
employed. 

While the survivors of Ryan's 
section, under the command of 
Thomas, were salving what re- 
mained ef their tanks’ equip- 
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ment, the three remaining sec- 
tiens moved forward from Man- 
ancourt with the battaliens to 
whieh they had been allotted. 
Fortunately, my officers recon- 
noitred their own routes, for 
two of the convoys with which 
they were trekking tempor- 
arily lost their way.. My * 
were detailed once again to 
oarry supplies for the fighting 
tanks, a dull and thankless 
task, 

Two hours after “zero,” on 
the 29th, my car felt its way 
threugh thick mist inte Hargi- 
court, a dilapidated village a 
mile or se from the “infantry 
start line,” The Brigade had 
ordered that the Refilling 
Point for tanks should be an 
open stretch of rough pasture 
on the farther side ef the vil- 
lage. The map reference of 
the point was L5b4.1. It was 
intended that on the afternoon 
of the battle lerries should 
bring supplies to the Refilling 
Peint, that the loads should 
there be transferred te my 
tanks, and that my tanks with 
a day’s supplies on . board 
should follow the fighting 
tanks across the broken, dese- 
late country of the Hindenburg 
system of trenches, . I had de- 
cided in consequence te make 
L5b4.1 my headquarters. 

The enemy did not approve 
of this decision. As soon as 
the mist began to clear Har- 
gicourt itself was shelled 
methedically, while the pro- 
pesed Refilling Peint, which 
was surrounded by a number 
of half-concealed batteries, was 
the object of a bitter hate. A . 
wireless tank, destined fer the 
same unhappy spot, had re- 
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tired into the garden of a 
cottage, and I accompanied 
the wireless tank. It belonged 
te my old battalion. Weheard 
all the news, and the driver 
knew how to make tea, 

Soon it became clear that 
for once the battle was not 
proceeding in accordance with 
plan. Obviously the enemy 
was still clinging ‘to the 
Quennemont Ridge, and the 
left flank ef the attacking in- 
fantry was uncovered. The 
direction from which the bulk 
of the shelling came could not 
be mistaken. Hargieourt itself 
was being shelled with light 
stuff, while, if we had reached 
our objectives to time, the 
village would by now have 
been out ef range. 

The news was melaneholy. 
The wounded, streaming back 
through the village, told us 
that the enemy machine-guns 
were murderous; reports from 
tank officers showed that an 
appalling number ef tanks 
had received “direct -hits ” : 
of the Americans nothing had 
been heard. From eur right, 
however, came the astound- 
ing rumour that the 42nd 
Division had achieved the im- 
possible by forcing the passage 
of the canal and capturing 
Bellenglise. 

I instructed my sectiens to 
concentrate at certain points 
in the rear of the village, and 
pushed forward along the 
Quennemont road. In a few 
minutes I met Major Hot- 
black, the intelligence officer 
at Tank Corps Headquarters. 
He had been wounded. in the 
head. Later I learned that he 
with two tanks had just 
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captured Quennemont Ridge, 
which for so long had defied 
us. And the tank crews had 
held the ridge until they were 
relieved. 

I obtained as much informa. 
tion as I could from the man 
walking wounded—our attack 
en the left had been checked 
—and returning to my head- 
quarters, which were rapidly be- 
coming distasteful, despatched 
a report by wireless. 

There was an element of 
humour in this delay to our 
advanee. It was so unexpected 
that many headquarters found 
themselves farther forward than 
they had intended. Puzzled 
mess - sergeants, pushing on 
blindly to villages which were 
still in the enemy’s hands, were 
puzzled and indignant when 
they were warned to return. 
The neighbourhood ef Hargi- 
court was crowded with 
pathetic little camps and 
discensolate staff - captains, 
Personally I had no wish te 
remain even in Hargicourt. The 
enemy had begun to use gas 
shells, and one heavy howitzer 
at least made Hargicourt its 
target for a time. The Re 
filling Point could not come 
inte operation; the surviving 
tanks would find plentiful 
supplies at the dumps which 
my sections had already made. 
On the other hand, two miles 
back, there were some excellent 
quarries at Templeux-le-Gué- 
rard, where we ceuld rest in 
safety and comfort until we 
were wanted. You will re 
member that, as we were not 
“fighting troops,” -but merely 
a humble collection of ‘supply 
tanks,” we could retire from 
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the fray without hurt te our 
self-respect, 

I was fortunate enough te 
meet the General’s car bet ween 
Templeux and Roisel. He 
approved of my suggestion. 
I returned rapidly to Hargi- 
court, and withdrew my miser- 
able headquarters to a grassy 
depression near the quarries, 
where Harland’s section had 
rallied. Mac went in search 
of suitable dug-outs, while I 
listened to Harland’s report. 

Harland, like a good section 
commander, had given his men 
an excellent breakfast before 
the day’s work—fried bacon, 
hot toast, and tea, fellewed by 
rum,' Each tank had been 
loaded at Manancourt Copse 
with 240 gallons ef petrol, 40 
gallons of oil, 80 gallons of 
water, 40 lb. of grease, 20,000 
rounds ef Hetehkiss ammuni- 
tion, and 400 rounds of 6-pdr. 
ammunition. Thus heavily 
laden, they orawled on for 
three hours, until they reached 
the appointed spot for unload- 
ing, immediately behind our 
original line. They were 
noticed by an enemy aeroplane 
flying low, and shelled heavily 
in consequence. Small dumps 
were formed in shell-holes— 
the operation was completed 
with astonishing celerity — 
and the tanks, running light, 
raced away. One man had 
been gassed and one wounded. 

Within the next two hours 
the German gunners destroyed 
half the supplies which had 
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been dumped, but they were 
not required, since the majority 
of the American tanks, for 
whose benefit the. dumps had 
been formed, lay derelict on 
the minefield, which had blown 
up two of my tanks on the 
27th. 

Ritchie’s section had experi- 
enced no adventures, They 
had dumped their supplies 
punctually, and rallied with- 
out hindrance from the enemy. 

We retired at dusk te our 
dug-outs in the quarries above 
the village ef Templeux-le- 
Guérard. These quarries 
penetrated confusedly into a 
steep and isolated hill, upon 
which a stout castle might 
well have been built. The 
workings were approached by 
slippery paths. The hill was a 
very maze of tunnels, ravines, 
pits, shelters, which provided 
impenetrable cover for numer- 
ous guns and a brigade or more 
of infantry. The enemy ap- 
preciated its qualities, and re- 
fused to waste shells upon it. 
Their gunners confined them- 
selves to the lewer slopes and 
to the level-crossing in Tem- 
pleux itself, 

The quarries were tenanted 
with wrathful Australians, It 
had been planned that the 
Americans sheuld storm the 
first trench-system of the 
Hindenburg Line, and that the 
Australians, passing through 
the Americans, should con- 
tinue the attack by storming 
the second trench - system. 








exhausted crew. 


1 We could always obtain rum: every tank carried a supply to revive its 
At Cambrai each of my tanks carried a bottle of whisky in 


Place of rum, but this innovation tended to bunch the infantry—Argylls— 


dangerously near to the tanks, and in subsequent actions we reverted to rum. 
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But when the Australians 
went forward an heur or so 
after “zero,” they discovered te 
their cost that in many places 
the enemy infantry was sitting 
happily in the trenches which 
the Americans had captured. 
Large numbers ef Americans 
had disappeared. Not even 
our aeroplanes could tell us 
what points they had reached, 
or how many had survived. 
The result was that the Aus- 
tralians, with an unknown 
quantity of Americans “out in 
front,” did not dare to use 
their artillery. They resigned 
themselves to the inevitable, 
and attacked the Hindenburg 
Line grimly with bomb. and 
bayonet. They hammered in 
little wedges of men, and feot 
by foot, with savage cunning 
and merciless determination, 
fought their way through the 
gigantic system of intricate 
defences, often coming sud- 
denly upon detached bodies of 
Americans, helplessly aur- 
rounded, but still holding 
out. 

It was indeed true that on 
our right the 46th Division, 
“equipped with lifebelts, and 
carrying mats and rafts,” by 
a gallant feat of arms had 
crossed the St Quentin Canal 
and established themselves on 
the eastern bank,—the right 
flank ef the Australians was 
thus secured; but to my mind 
even the feat of the 46th Divi- 
sion did not surpass the 
astonishing exploits of the 
Australians, who took disaster 
by the throat and choked 
victory out of it. For various 
reasons this phase of the battle 
has been somewhat obscured. 
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. + » By October 5th the Aug. 
tralians had broken through 
the Hindenburg Line, and with 
the help of tanks stormed 
Mentbrehain. They had fought 
continuously since September 
29th. 

In these intermediate ao. 
tions we took no part. After 
twe nights in the quarries | 
moved my Company to Haute 
Woed, a stunted copse shelter. 
ing a quiet grassy slope, a 
couple of miles out of Tem- 
pleux, on the Roisel road, 
There we remained placidly 
until October 7th in the mul- 
titudinous tents which we had 
by this time collected, over- 
hauling our tanks, playing a 
little feetball, and visiting as 
frequently as eur duties. per- 
mitted the strictly rationed 
canteen at Peronne. We were 
disturbed only by an ocea- 
sienal shell from a long-range 


Once Montbrehain was 
stormed the enemy eould cling 
only to the farther fringes of 
the Hindenburg Line, and on 
October 8th we drove them 
out ef erganised trenches alto- 
gether into the clean open 
country. My tanks were again 
employed to fellew the fight- 
ing tanks with supplies, but 
on this occasion my sections 
were not allocated to bat- 
talions, but remained under 
my own command, so that wé 
were able to choose our own 
times and places, and by 
*peoling” supplies to effect 
very necessary economies. 

On the 5th I had recon- 
noitred with Mac and my 
section commander a route for- 
ward from Haute Wood to the 
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vieinity of Bellicourt. It was 
a dismal tramp ever ground 
shelled to utter destruction— 
a maze of crumbling trenches 
and forgotten posts, strewn 
with derelict equipment, de- 
gerted dumps of ammunition, 
dead stinking horses, and too 
often the eorpsés of unburied 
Germans. Here and there ran 
light railways, which we did 
not desire to damage in case 
they should be needed; and 
near Bellicourt was a wilder- 
ness of sidings and steres and 
huts and roadways. 

From the high ground abeve 
Bellicourt we looked across the 
log-road to Quennemont Ridge 
—outwardly a peaceful dark- 
green down, but in fact a 
loathsome graveyard on which 
the corpses lay scattered in 
handfuls, and blackened metal 
tombs that had been tanks. 
The distant gunners were still 
tormenting this hill, which 
was already dead, and shells, 
lazily expleding, stirred again 
the mash of loose mud, rotting 
bodies, and rusted rifles. 

The leg-road over the 
trenches, narrow and insecure, 
was crammed with thiek traffic 
moving at less than walking 
pace, for it was the only road 
from Hargicourt to Bellicourt. 
It might have been a bridge 
over a river impassable to all 
transport except tanks. 

To the south were low dark 
ridges stretching to St 
Quentin. They were fringed 
with bursting shells. And in 
front of us was Bellicourt, 
tattered, but with red -briek 
cheerful in a gleam of sun— 
not utterly submerged by war, 
and with but a faint spirit of 
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the plaee hovering above the 
levelled ruins, as were those 
ravished places which had 
known war for year after 
year. Bellicourt, shattered 
but undismayed, still lived to 
point gallantly to the tracks 
of the retiring enemy and 
the goal for which we had 
always fought—epen country. 

On the 6th my tanks moved 
into the trenches, and on the 
night of the 7th trekked down 
a valley, less destroyed than 
ethers, to Bellicourt, and over 
the tunnelled canal and the 
main St Quentin road. They 
pitched their tents by some 
trenches. I had advanced my 
headquarters meanwhile to a 
clean stretch of turf by the 
St Quentin road, just outside 
Bellicourt, leaving at Haute 
Weod my stores and heavy 
baggage, which I had been 
able only within the last few 
days to bring ferward from 
the copse at Manancourt. 
Lerries were none teo plenti- 
ful, and I had collected a 
great quantity of stores in 
ease I should find myself out 
of touch with the sources of 
supply. 

The night was noisy, but no 
damage was done, and the 
morning was splendidly fine, 
My sections had moved seon 
after dawn. I followed later 
in my oar. 

We drove aleng the canal 
to Bellenglise, then, bearing 
te the left, took to the eld 
Roman Road, along which the 
5th and 8rd Divisions, de- 
feated, breken, and more weary 
than I could describe, poured 
confusedly through the rain 
on the night of August 26tb, 
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1914. We passed by the 
strange cottage, still un- 
harmed, where we despatch- 
riders had given stew and hot 
coffee to the bedraggled Staff 
and had slept amongst the 
straw, and came to Harland’s 
tanks a mile or so short of 
Estrées, waiting dully te supply 
the tanks of the 301st Ameri- 
can Battalion. So we arrived 
at the dismal dilapidated vil- 
lage itself, momentarily empty 
except for innumerable notices 
in German and a derelict whip- 
pet standing in the little square 
in whieh our Signal Company 
had rallied four years sinee, 
We slipped into a byread, 
left the car, and walked across 
country te a half-grown copse 
under the shadew of Beau- 
revoir. There we found Ritchie's 
feur tanks with that excellent 
Mac of the 1st Battalion, who 
had helped us to detrain at 
Achiet-le-Grand. While we 
were consuming tea and sand- 
wiches with them, it was re- 
ported that certain tanks had 
run shert of petrol near Serain, 
the first of the redeemed vil- 
lages. I sent twe of Ritchie's 
tanks forward to help. We 
returned in gentlemanly fashion 
for lunch after visits to various 
headquarters. . . . Ritchie’s 
tanks duly arrived at Serain, 
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where they were overwhelmed 
by the embraces of the pale 
hysterical villagers. Beth 
Ritchie’s and Harland’s tanks 
trekked back that afternoon te 
Bellicourt. Two ef Harland’s 
tanks passed through a valley 
crammed with a brigade of 
cavalry, who at the eleventh 
hour of the war were hoping 
for an old-fashiened, sabre- 
waving pursuit. It was a 
little ludicrous to think that 
my old supply-tanks could 
have put to flight the brigade 
in the valley. As it was, they 
merely gave the horses a severe 
fright. 

That night we began to 
realise the unbelievable—there 
was not a trench between us 
and Germany. And yet this 
thing, fer which we had been 
yearning four long years, had 
come about in the ordinary 
eourse of the day’s work, 
That gay, splendid break- 
through ef eur imaginations 
was in facet but the successful 
completion of a day’s fighting 
disappointingly like any other 
day’s fighting. We could just 
repeat the words again and 
again, deubting their truth, 
yet rejeicing soberly in their 
significance— 

“We are through to the 
open country!” 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE SECOND BATTLE OF LE CATEAU. 


(October 9th to October 30th, 1918.) 


On October 9th the enemy 
broke off the engagement, re- 
tiring six miles to the neigh- 
bourhood ef Le Cateau, in 
order that they might re- 


form and again present some 
sort of front te our advance. 
Clouds of fast tanks sheuld 
have parsued them closely 
and prevented them ever 
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from rallying. Inthe absenee 
of tanks the eavalry pressed 
forward on either side of the 
Roman Road, gallantly charged 
machine-guns, and returned 
more than a little shaken 
with news which the aero- 
planes had already reported. 
We wondered what would 
have happened if the enemy 
rearguards had possessed a 
few “whippets” in addition 
to steutly-fought machine- 

s. It is a desperate 
business—to charge machine- 
guns, and it is pure suicide 
for cavalry to await the at- 
tack of tanks, 

My eld Carrier tanks were 
not to be left behind. On 
the 11th I moved my head- 
quarters to a deserted inn on 
the Roman Road in the neigh- 
beurhood of Beaurevoir. The 
sections were encamped close 
by. This inn, which, together 
with a few houses and a 
beetroot -factory, was known 
as Gendve, had its advantages. 
The rooms were large and 
convenient; within a few 
yards was a German R. B. 
damp: it was conveniently on 
the main road and the direct 
tank reute forward, It had, 
however, been the centre of a 
stiff little fight. Within a 
radius of a hundred yards 
were thirty to forty corpses, 
mostly Americans, We com- 
meneed reverently to bury 
them, but one morning a 
somewhat severe American 
padre came in and bade us 
exhume his compatriots, and 
carry them to a little cemetery 
half a mile away, of which we 
had known nothing. We were 
only too glad to help him, and 


I lent him seme men and a 
limbered waggon. 

The mile along the old 
enemy defences to the village 
of Beaureveir was a doloreus 
walk, The defenees were only 
holes scratched on the reverse 
side of banks by entrenching 
toels, and shallow machine-gun 
posts. The dead had not all 
been buried, and sometimes 
the searcher would discover a 
man who must have been long 
in dying—epen warfare is not 
pleasant for those whe fall 
wounded in hidden places. 

Beaurevoir itself, set on a 
hill, was net yet empty of the 
dead, The ruined cottages 
had been evacuated hurriedly, 
but in each cottage the hand- 
loom had been smashed, and 
not by shells, The statue of 
Jeanne d’Aro had been taken 
from its pedestal, and had net 
been found. 

The only live civilian near 
Beaurevoir was a cow, which 
kept Thomas’s seetion supplied 
with milk until the Chinese 
eame to clear the  battle- 
field. 

The first stand of the enemy 
was made en the line of the 
Selle river: Le Cateau was 
deubtfal territory. It was de- 
termined to attack on the 17th. 
A composite section of six 
tanks under Parslow moved 
forward to Maurois Station, a 
trek ef ten miles, in ease he 
should be required to assist. 

I motored up to see him, and 
every yard of the road was for 
me a selemn triumph. We 
were avenging the confused 
retreat of the British Army on 
the afternoon and night of the 
first battle of Le Cateau; we 
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were driving through clean, 
unshelled country, which might 
never have been touched by 
the finger of war if it had net 
been for the craters blown at 
the cross-roads and the occa- 
sional corpse by the roadside ; 
and never in my life have I 
seen happier people, men and 
women more flustered and con- 
fused with happiness, than the 
thin underfed villagers who 
steod gazing in the crowded 
main street of Maretz. 

Shert ef Maurois village the 
Germans had blown into the 
cutting the road-bridge over the 
railway from Cambrai to St 
Quentin. The traffie was being 
diverted when we arrived on 
the scene, ever heavy fields, to 
a level crossing, and the en- 
gineers were working against 
time to construct a new bridge 
capable ef bearing the heaviest 
transport. It had been rain- 
ing, and the men were finding 
it difficult indeed to haul the 
great girders inte position. A 
couple of hundred yards away 
were Parslow’s tanks. The 
remedy was obvious. A tank 
was brought round on to the 
rails and spent a profitable 
hour in doing a job which 
would have taken fifty men a 
fallday. The bridge was com- 
pleted rapidly, and the traffic 
once more flowed steadily over 
the bridge instead of flounder- 
ing over the fields. 

On the 18th Parslow’s tanks 
were not required. On the 
19th they trekked back to 
Genéve. The 4th Tank Bri- 
gade was being relieved by the 
2nd Tank Brigade, We ex- 
pected orders to move to Hargi- 
court for entrainment, and we 
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made an expedition over the 
log-road te discover the where- 
abouts of the ramp. But a 
railway accident outside Cam. 
brai delayed the arrival ef the 
2nd Carrier Company, — we 
were ordered to remain tem: 
perarily with the 2nd Tank 
Brigade. 

We became involved at onoe 
in our last battle of the war, 
From the 17th to the 20th we 
had straightened our line ina 
series of fierce and costly little 
attacks. The enemy had been 
driven definitely from Le Ca. 
teau and now lay just beyond 
the outskirts of the town. Te 
the west of the tewn we had 
crossed the Selle. The Army 
Commander decided to throw 
the enemy back to the Mermal 
Forest by a grand attack ona 
fifteen-mile front. I received 
orders from the 2nd Tank 
Brigade to assist the XIIIth 
Corps by carrying supplies. 

I instructed Parslow’s sec- 
tion, which had just completed 
a ten-mile trek, to return with 
Thomas’s section to the camp 
by Maurois Station, and when 
they were on their way I re- 
ported at Corps Headquarters, 
I arranged with the Corps 
Staff that Thomas’s section 
should operate with the 33rd, 
84th, and 35th Infantry Bri- 
gades of the 11th Division, 
while Parslow should help the 
25th Division. The Corps 
further requested urgently that 
any spare tanks which I might 
have should be detailed to 
carry ammunition for the 104th 
Army Brigade R.F.A., the 
guns ef which could not be 
reached by herse transport 
without difficulty on account 
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of the nature of the ground. 
I brought up Harland from 
Genéve, gave him two tanks, 
and ordered him to oarry on. 

Ono the afternoon ef the 
20th I established my advanced 
headquarters in an orchard, 
quarter of a mile from the 
bridge which we had helped 
to construct, After mess we 
all attended a first-rate show 
given by the Divisional Troupe 
of the 25th Division, and re- 
turned to our camp greatly 
encouraged, but a trifle un- 
happy that we had not billeted 
ourselves in one of the many 
excellent houses in Maurois. 

That night one officer at 

least was disturbed in his 
slumbers. The enemy shelled 
Maurois persistently, sending 
over a few shells to the neigh- 
bourhood ef the bridge. Finally 
a large aeroplane bombed along 
the main road, dropping one 
group just short of the camp, 
and another group, intended 
presumably for the bridge, 
between the bridge and the 
eamp. The seroplane was fiy- 
ing so recklessly low—it was 
a clear night with a moon— 
that for once our machine- 
guaners brought her dewn in 
a field about a mile beyond the 
bridge. 
_ Much damage had been done 
in Maurois. We were thank- 
ful that we were in tents out- 
side the village. Oae shell had 
exploded just behind the hall 
in which the concert had been 
held. For such shelling and 
bombing the casualties were 
heavy, 

On the 2ist I was quite 
busy. After a visit to my 
rear headquarters at Gendve 
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to arrange for the supply of 
spare parts by lorry, I reported 
again to the Corps for final 
orders. Then with Parslow I 
visited the 25th Division and 
went with the Divisional Com- 
mander to see the Commander 
of the Brigade to which Pars- 
low’s tanks would be attached. 

In the afternoon I ran over 
with Thomas to Reumont, 
where we hoped to find the 11th 
Division, but a relief had not 
yet been completed and its 
staff had not arrived. We 
spent our spare time in walk- 
ing out to the cottage, which 
had been the headquarters of 
the 5th Division on August 26, 
1914, but time had swept away 
every trace of that first battle. 
The pits which had been dug 
on either side of the road to 
shelter the signallers had been 
filled in. The tiles of the cot- 
tage, loosened by the scaling- 
ladders of our intelligence 
officer, had been replaced. The 
little trenches had disappeared. 
But there was the hedge from 
the cever of which our one 
heavy battery, the 108th, had 
fired—it ran short of fuses in 
the old-fashioned way, and 
Grimers was sent hastily down 
the road on his motor- cycle for 
more. In that barn to the left 
we had slept hoggishly among 
the straw on the night before 
the battle, the first night’s 
sleep since we had detrained 
at Landrecies and the last 
until we reached the Aisne. 
To my amazement the church 
behind the barn was still 
standing, intact except for a 
couple of shell-heles, I could 
have sworn that four yeare 
ago, as I was riding out of the 
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village, I saw flames bursting 
from the roof. The Germans 
certainly entered the village 
not long after I had left it. 
Perhaps they may have ex- 
tinguished the flames and re- 
paired the damage. 

I had no time to question 
the goed people of Reumont 
or to discover whether those 
exigaeus, badly-sited trenches 
on the Le Cateau road were 
still to be distinguished. The 
11th Division had taken over, 
and the G.S.0.(i.) of the re- 
lieved Division was describing 
his experiences among the 
outposts to his suceessor. I 
reported, and was referred to 
the “Q” branch of the Division, 
located doubtfully in Maurois. 

We searched Maurois with- 
out success, We were some- 
what delayed by a stream of 
ambulances bearing through 
the rain and the darkness the 
gassed eivilians of Le Cateau, 
These civilians—men, women, 
and children—had refused to 
leave their homes. Even the 
French mission could not move 
them. They protested airily 
that in a day or two Le Cateau 
would be safe. Now through 
Le Cateau passed the stores 
and ammunition of a corps: 
the cellars contained infantry ; 
the houses sheltered guns. 
The enemy accordingly shelled 
it heartily with gas and H.E., 
and the gas was fatal te the 
civilians, We sent ferward as 


many gas-helmets as we could, 
but even if they had been sufii- 
cient it would have been be- 
yond man’s wit to distribute 
them among the inhabitants, 
who had gone to ground in 
cellars, 


I found it difficult 
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to blame the enemy. Who, 
then, was to blame for those 
tortured ehildren with their 
ghastly green faces, and the 
still bedies covered with care. 
fully-mended sheets ? 

At last we met an intelligent 
staff captain, who directed us 
to Maretz. There we dis- 
covered an appreciative colonel 
with whom we commenced to 
make necessary arrangements, 
The final details the section 
commanders worked eut for 
themselves with the staffs con- 
cerned, We arrived back at 
our camp a little weary and 
bedraggled, hoping for a quiet 
night. Our hopes were ful- 
filled. 

The morning of the 22nd 
was spent in reconnaissance, 
At dusk Thomas’s and Pars- 
low’s sections moved ferward 
from Maurois: Harland had 
already commenced to supply 
his guns with shells, 

As soon as it was light on 
the 23rd, Mao and I drove to 
the railway embankment, from 
which Parslew’s tanks had 
started on their trek into the 
battle, We walked over a few 
fields until, at a read which at 
‘‘zero” had been our front line, 
we overtook a Carrier tank 
which had been much delayed 
by mechanical trouble. We 
followed the route of the 
attacking infantry through 
orchards and rich enclosed 
fields—here and there were 
dead, the prey of machine- 
guns—vuntil we came to & 
mill stream, overhung by thick 
undergrowth, which had so 
troubled our intelligence 
officers that elaborate pre- 
parations for building field- 
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bridges had been made, We 
crossed it by the shallowest of 
fords. To our astonishment 
shells began to fall behind us; 
later we knew that on our 
right the enemy were not dis- 
lodged from the edge of the 
Pommereuil Wood until the 
following day. We pushed on 
over more delicious fields, 
friendly gardens, and fine 
pasture, leaving Pommereuil 
on our right, until, having 
followed the unmistakable 
tracks of our tanks,) we ran 
them to ground in an enclosure, 
They had not yet been un- 
loaded. The situation in front 
was obscure, and it was doubt- 
ful whether they could usefully 
carry their supplies farther 
forward, 

Parslow told me that the 
experiment of attacking at 
1.30 A.M. instead of at dawn 
had not been quite successful. 
The fighting tanks had been 
handicapped by the darkness, 
thick mist, and gas. The 
infantry, running blindly upon 
machine-gun posts which the 
tanks could not see, had 
suffered heavily. It was not 
until dawn that any appreci- 
able progress was made. Pars- 
low, immediately behind the 
battle, was compelled continu- 
ally to stop, but fortunately 
his tanks escaped shells and 
his crews gas. 

His miserable section passed 
the night in the enclosure 
where we had found them. 
On the 24th another attack 
was launched to clear the right 
flank, but it met with little 
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success. The dense under- 
growth in the weeds and 
hollows in the greund screened 
the enemy machine-gunners. 
At last on the 25th the wood 
finally was cleared and the 
Carrier tanks were able to 
move forward and dump their 
loads, returning te Maurois on 
the 26th, It will be clear that 
the best use was not made of 
this section. Lorries and lim- 
bered waggens oan carry up 
supplies after the battle. To 
use tanks for such a purpese is 
pure extravagance, 

We left Parslow to his chilly 
nights and began our five-mile 
tramp back to Le Cateau along 
the Landreeies road, keeping a 
good look-out to the nerth for 
Thomas's tanks, but seeing only 
transport moving on the sky- 
line along the Bavairoad, which 
had known the 5th Division 
in advance and in retreat. We 
wendered what the 5th Divi- 
sion would have thought of 
the thirty or forty aeroplanes 
fighting mazily overhead in the 
cloudless sky, or what effect 
these aeroplanes would have 
had upon the battle. In these 
days you were not believed if 
you told your fellows that there 
had been three aeroplanes in 
the sky at once. 

So in company with an 
anecdotal padre we came at 
dusk to the townof Le Cateau, 
which had been so furiously 
shelled that, as we discovered 
later, the German artillery 
officer responsible received a 
decoration. Torn, shattered 
Le Catean remained an 





1 These were easily distinguished, as my tanks were the only Mark IV.’s in the 


neighbourhood. Mark V.’s and ‘‘ Whippets” leave a different track. 
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ancient and dignified town, an 
aristocrat who had suffered 
cheerfully the blows and buffets 
of a desperate fight. Old 
women in their best black-silk 
dresses stood chatting at the 
entrances to their cellars. A 
few ehildren were playing 
soberly in the quiet streets, 
Greups of happy soldiers 
billeted in the place were 
strelling up and down with 
their usual air of consummate 
self-possession. Here and there 
angry old Frenchmen were 
searching for valuables among 
the rubbish and rubble that 
had been their homes. Along 
the traffic routes the noisy 
transport in endless columns 
shouted and elattered. But 


the old houses remained un- 
disturbed, proud and a little 


aloof; you could hear one say 
te another— 

“Of course, my dear, last 
night was dreadful, but I re- 
member my mother told me 
that in the year 1554 the 
French, before they set fire to 
the place. . . . Of course these 
plebeian factories and gaudy 
young villas! How ean they 
know that Cateau Cambrésis 
was stormed at least ten times 
during the fifteenth century ? 
After all, we have only been 
French for a trifle ever two 
hundred years. The old bishop 
was so charming and such a 
gentleman... .” 

We left the old houses to 
their talk, and passing through 
the seediest suburbs, great 
yards, solitary warehouses, 
sidings and stations, we came 
to our car, and drove baek to 
Maurois at walking-pace— 
the roads were terribly cen- 
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gested. Thomas reported in 
the evening. 

Themas and his section had 
moved forward to the neigh. 
bourheed of Montay, a little 
village immediately to the 
west of Le Cateau, at dusk on 
the night of the 22nd-23rd, 
arriving abeut 8 P.M. The 
crews had no sleep, for the 
enemy shelled and gassed 
Montay unmercifully, the bom- 
bardment becoming a barrage 
in the early hours of the morn. 
ing. Thomas and Connor 
pressed forward to make a 
final reconnaissance ef the 
route. It was necessary for 
the tanks to eross the Selle ty 
a specially-constructed bridge, 
The ground on either side of 
the route was marshy. 

One tank under Sergeant 
Fenwick had been equipped 
with a special apparatus for 
laying eable. The tank, ac- 
companied by a signal officer, 
passed over the bridge at 
dawn, and following closely 
behind the infantry, laid cable 
througheut the day to the 
enormeus content of Divisional 
Headquarters. No sooner was 
an objective reached than 
Fenwick arrived with his cable, 
On one occasion he was a little 
premature, overrunning the 
advance, and as his tank drew 
shell-fire, he was erdered back 
angrily by a disturbed colonel. 

The remaining tanks, heavily 
loaded with steres, rations, and 
ammunition, erossed Montay 
Bridge in column. The first 
tank caught the door of its 
spenson in the rails ef the 
bridge, and Thomas, coming 
back wrathfully to investigate 
the eause ef delay, found the 
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tank commander and one of 
his men up to their waists in 
the cold and muddy water, 
fishing for the door, whieh had 
been lifted off its hinges. They 
found it, hauled it up and re- 
placed it; but even Thomas 
was astounded by the extent 
of the tank commander’s voca- 
bulary, and, his rebuke dying 
on his lips, he hurried away to 
the calmer atmosphere ef the 
battle, 

The Division with which 
Thomas was operating ad- 
vanced in three bounds — on 
a brigade front, the second 
brigade “leap - frogging ” the 
first, and the third the first 
and seeond. Thomas’s section 
was divided into three sub- 
sections, each of which at- 
tended to the wants of one 
brigade, Thus, when the first 
brigade, after stiff fighting, 
had reached its objective, the 
first sub-section of Carrier 
tanks whieh had followed the 
attack arrived with rations, 
water, bombs, ammunition, 
wire, spades, picks, &e., re- 
ported to the staff captain 
of the brigade, and unloaded 
at sequestered points, The 
second and third sub-sections 
followed the example of the 
first. In each case the scheme 
worked with mechanical per- 
fection. The infantry were 
never disappointed. Without 
employing much-needed fight- 
ing men as carrying-parties— 
without frenzied efforts to push 
forward tired horse transport 
over shelled roads, often im- 
passable, a staff captain could 
be assured that his brigade 
would receive the necessities of 
existence as soon as they could 
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be used. And, however far 
forward the infantry might be, 
hewever dangerous the ap- 
proach to them, the preblem 
was the same for the Carrier 
tanks, 

The tanks serving the first 
two brigades returned te 
Maureis when their day’s 
work had been completed, 
arriving in camp at dusk, 
The third sub-section came 
back on the fellowing day. 
Fenwick and his cable-laying 
tank was so useful that it was 
as mueh as I could do to 
extract it from the Division 
on the third, with its erew 
cheery but thoroughly ex- 
hausted. 

We received letters of con- 
gratulation both from Thomas’s 
Division and from the corps; 
we had, to my mind, given 
conclusive proof of the utility 
of Carrier tanks, properly 
employed, even in semi-open 
warfare, Before the battle we 
had helped to build a bridge. 
Daring the battle we had kept 
the Divisional Commander in 
communication by laying cable 
forward as the advance pre- 
gressed ; we had carried stores 
for three brigades, supplying 
them on the spot with the 
necessaries of warfare ; we had 
transported an enormous quan- 
tity of shells from the readside 
ever country impassable to 
herse transport. And this we 
had accomplished with obso- 
lete tanks, entirely unsuitable 
for carrying bulky loads. On 
no single occasion did-we fail 
to deliver the goods. Again 
we were independent of reads 
when good reads were so 
scarce that a corps was for- 
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tunate if it possessed one road 
to itself. We could avoid 
shelled areas, and we could 
afford to neglect shell-fire or 
machine-gun fire. Ata pinch 
we could fight. To my mind 
our experiences in the later 
stages of the battle ef Amiens 
and in the second battle of 
Le Cateau show clearly the re- 
markable future whieh must lie 
in front of Carrier tanks. 

Coxhead’s Company con- 
tinued the goed work, until 
the 4th Army had passed 
beyond the Mormal Forest. 
Near Landrecies a section of 
his tanks captured an im- 
portant bridge-head in curieus 
circumstances. 

The tanks were laden with 
bridge-building material, heavy 
girders, timbers, hawsers, and 
so on. According to pre- 
gramme the bridge-head should 
have fallen te the infantry, the 
tanks arriving with material 
for the reconstruction of the 
bridge, which it was antici- 
pated that the enemy would 
have destroyed. There was 
unfortunately a little hitch. 
When the tanks came on the 


seene, the enemy were still 
defending the brid ge-head with 


the utmost vigour. The seo- 
tion commander did not hesi- 
tate. His tanks continued to 
move forward as theugh they 
had been fighting tanks. The 
infantry, who had trained with 
tanks, advaneed in the proper 
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formation, The enemy broke 
and fled. It was a bloodless 
vietory. 

We had been relieved for. 
mally en the 25th. Thomas’s 
and Harland’s tanks trekked 
back to Genéve on the 26th, 
Parslow arriving on the night 
of the 27th. There was no 
rest for the orews. We had 
received orders to entrain on 
the 30th at Reisel, and Roisel 
was thirteen te fourteen miles 
by tank route from Genéve, 
which in its turn was more 
than twenty-five miles from 
the farthest point which my 
tanks had reached on the 23rd, 
But the men were cheerful, 
and the tanks were carrying 
light tables, wire-beds, oup- 
boards, deck-chairs, felt and 
planks from the German R.E. 
store, jam and goulasch from 
a German ratien dump near 
Le Cateau, fresh vegetables 
from Maurois, tents from three 
Armies,—they meant nothing 
to tanks acoustomed to carry- 
ing ten tons without flinching, 
and we knew that whatever 
our destination we should find 
there nakedness, The weather 
was fine, the route was fa- 
miliar, the going was good; 
in spite of multifarious me- 
chanical troubles we made 
Roisel on the 29th and en- 
trained on the 30th for the 
railhead at Beaumetz, a few 
miles from our old quarters 
at Wailly. 


(The End.) 
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MR OHUROHILL AND HIS RIVALS—A COMPETITION IN INCOM- 


PETENCE—M. OLEMENCEAU AND PRESIDENT WILSON—THE SPIDER 
AND THE FLY—-ECONOMIO NONSENSE—THE REAL WICKEDNESS 


OF THE PEACE. 


WHEN Mr Winston Churohill 
announced with his eustomary 
pomp that the Labeur Party 
is ‘quite unfitted for the re- 
sponsibility of government,” 
that were it now entrusted 
with power it would ‘through 
its incompetence come hepe- 
lessly te grief at eur expense,” 
he said what was obviously 
true. What he said was alse 
obviously irrelevant, At the 
present heur this country, like 
some others, is safe for de- 
mocracy, and democracy has 
nothing whatever to do with 
competence. It chooses its 
servants by the very simple 
plan of dropping marked 
papers in a box, and does not, 
and eannot, put the candidates 
to any test of character or 
ability. The last Franebise 
Bill, which was passed without 
adequatediscussion and without 
excuse, added seme 12,000,000 
fresh and unknown voters to 
the electoral roll. By the rules 
of the game these 12,000,000 
must be given whatever they 
ask for. That they will desire 
competence in their rulers is 
almost beyond the possibility 
of belief, Whatever they do 
or do not do isa gamble, and 
nething mere. As Lord Curzon 
said, just before he cast his 










vote for the hazardeus measure, 
we were taking “a leap in the 
dark.’”’ After which, all those 
who were in any way respen- 
sible for the passage of the 
Franchise Bill would be wise 
to leave “competence” out of 
the question. 

Mereover, Messrs Churchill 
and George, in attempting to 
form a central party, which 
shall keep them in office for 
life, are placing themselves in 
@ position of absurdity. Having 
done their best to turn the 
government of the British 
Empire into a gamble, they 
are now thwarting the will 
of the people. They would 
silence with their rhetoric, if 
they could, the sacred voice of 
the people, which we all know 
is the voice of God; or, if we 
don’t know it, it is net from 
lack of telling. They have 
added, fer no reason that was 
apparent, 12,000,000 voters to 
the register, and they must 
abide by the decision which 
they chese te challenge. For 
those in whose eyes the Fran- 
chise Act was a calamity, and 
who put no faith in the 
ridiculous superstition of de- 
moeracy, it is a duty to thwart 
and to oppese. The House of 
Commons, being wholly to 
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blame for the leap in the dark, 
must accept the consequences 
with what respect it oan re- 
serve for its ewn actions, To 
hinder the logical conclusion 
of its folly is merely to add 
the sin of hypocrisy to the 
crime of recklessness. 

Nor is Mr Churchill the 
politician to charge those whe 
aspire to succeed him with 
incompetence. He himself 
went early into polities, with- 
out a special aptitude or a 
long, laborious training. He 
took a shert cut to office by a 
sudden change of sides, and 
his career has been a career of 
blunders. He ean hardly be 
preud of the work which he 
has done at the Admiralty ; he 
was largely responsible for 
stirring up the bad feeling of 
class-hatred whieh exists in 
the country ; and even to his 
insensitive ear the word “ Lam- 
lash” should still sound rau- 
cously. For the rest, he has 
mastered all the tricks of the 
political trade. He knows how 
te get office for himself and his 
friends, and he knows how to 
stick to office when he has got 
it. But these are not the gifts 
of statesmanship, and they 
scarcely entitle him to criticise 
the gifts of others. Indeed, it 
is difficult to prophesy what 
difference, if any, the Labour 
Party would bring to the 
government of our country. 
It has a policy, no deubt, for 
use upon the hustings, just as 
the Coalition is eager with 
eloquent profesions when it is 
threatened with an election. 
Bat Labour, like the Coalition, 
would probably be impotent in 
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office, though not for the same 
reasop, The Cealitien, itself 
governed by fear, attempts to 
govern the country by cences- 
sions, As the wolf agitation 
approaches the sleigh in 
which the Coalition tries te 
escape, it flings out snippets 
of communism by way of 
ransom. It has no principles, 
no oreed, no philosephy. Its 
one object is to stay in office, 
lest it be forced to consult 
again the vast electorate which 
it has called into being. In 
other words, it is using all its 
energies to evade the conse- 
quences of its own Franchise 
Act, and is thus, as we have 
said, giving a clear proof of its 
faith in the sacred principles 
ofdemocracy. Inevitably it has 
destroyed the country’s faith 
in its governance. There is no 
class which has net discovered 
its susceptibility to blackmail. 
With exquisite delicacy it 
yields to the slightest turn of 
the sorew, and it hastens to 
withdraw whatever measures 
it has been reckless enough to 
introduce. 

What the Coalition has done, 
Labour ceuld do—that is, neth- 
ing. Alarmed by the strenu- 
ous opposition which it would 
encounter, unsure of itself and 
its purposes, Labour would be 
ineffectual, as the coalition of 
hungry opportunists has proved 
itself. It would speedily dis- 
eever that the easiest policy is 
te drift along the stream, 
though it would drift less 
swiftly than the Cealition, be- 
cause it would be compelled at 
times to thwart the absurd 
pretensions of its own class, 
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Herein truly it would have 
an advantage in force over 
the Coalition, since it would 
always be in a stronger posi- 
tion to oppose the greed and 
egoism of those who have sent 
it to the House of Commons. 
Set a thief to catch a thief is 
8 sound maxim. Were the 
leaders of Labour in power, 
they would know far better 
than a timoreus Coalition 
knows how to get the better 
of tricks which they have 
learned to play themselves. 
Nothing oan more readily re- 
assure the citizen who has not 
a blind faith in the parrot- 
cries of demecracy, than to 
watch a labour leader, safely 

in office, deal with his 
own kind. He does not trouble 
to be conciliatory, after the 
fartive manner of Mr George 
and Sir Auckland Geddes. 
He speaks to those, who were 
his supporters, in the ver- 
nacular, which they can under- 
stand, and it is not his fault 
if they go satisfied away. 

In competence, as in result, 
therefore, there’s not a pin to 
choose between Labour and the 
Coalition, If Labour comes in, 
it will be because the country is 
rightly disgusted at the eynical 
opportunism of the Coalition. 
If the Coalition stays in long 
enough, Labour will gain all 
that it wants in snippets. 
Why, then, if these be the 
alternatives, should we perplex 
ourselves unduly? Ruin will 
overtake us, sooner or later, 
despite the wisdom and in- 
dustry of our best citizens. 
At the same time, we confess 
that we should contemplate 
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the elevation of Mr Arthur 
Henderson to the Foreign 
Offiee with a kind of discemfort. 
Mr Henderson has expressed 
aloud his sympathy with the 
Bolsheviks. He has never ex- 
pressed very loudly his sym- 
pathy with the British Empire. 
Never confident of our ulti- 
mate victory, perhaps not 
keenly desirous of it, he weuld 
if he could have dragged his 
party into the deplorable ad- 
venture ef Stockholm. We 
know more about his friend- 
ship with Mr J. R. Mac- 
donald than about his jealousy 
for England’s honour, and if 
it be true that he went to 
Petrograd with full powers to 
appoint himself Ambassador 
to stricken Russia, he has evi- 
dently no greater respect for 
foreign policy than had those 
who sent him thither, and who 
until now have vouchsafed no 
contradiction to the statements 
which he made at Widnes. 
For the rest, the last four- 
teen years have taught us to 
expect nothing save cunning 
from a British Government, 
and we do net believe that 
we shall be saved or lost by 
putting a new name upon an 
old thing. 

But if we forget the vague 
dreams which once we dreamed 
of courage and competence, 
and look at the question ef 
parties from another point of 
view, we shall see that there 
are very strong reasons why 
government by Labour should 
not be encouraged. It in- 
troduces, in the first place, 
a new division into poli- 
tics — a division not of 
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creed but of class. No longer 
could there be any excuse under 
a Labour gevernment fer up- 
holding this politieal opinion 
or that. A complete disrup- 
tien of the country would be 
followed by the preaching of 
such a gospel of selfishness as 
is set forth by Messrs Thomas 
and Smillie on the one hand, 
by Mr Churchill and the Lord 
Chancellor on the other. We 
should be compelled to sub- 
scribe to a new principle, to 
support a new method, of 
government. Never before 
have we been asked to vote 
for a eandidate because he 
has been brought up to a 
particular kind ef employ- 
ment or a peculiar standard 
of comfort. Hitherto we have 
made, in politics, a vertical 
eleavage—the Tories, of what- 
ever class they may have 
been, voting on one side, 
the Radicals on the other. 
Now we are bidden to make 
a horizontal cleavage of the 
nation, and to assert arbitrar- 
ily that all these above a oer- 
tain line are opposed naturally 
to all those below it. This is 
mischieveus and untrue. It 
shows the way to the worst 
form of snobbishness (never 
has Great Britain, expert in 
these matters, seen a viler snob- 
bishness than that of the work- 
ing classes), and it intensifies a 
hundred-fold the class-hatred 
which Messrs George and 
Churchill created for their own 
purpose of catching votes, and 
which now inspires them with 
a panic fear. Never was a 
Frankenstein more justly and 
bitterly afraid ef the Monster 





of his own oreation than 
are those twe opportunists of 
the class- hatred which ten 
years ago they called into 
being. 

‘‘ Politios,” said a statesman 
who knew the truth of his 
statement, “is a dirty trade,” 
And it is preposed to do away 
with the one pieee of good. 
fellowship which in old days 
made politics bearable, When 
parties were divided by opin- 
ion and by faith, we did not 
vote according to our upbring.- 
ing or our trade. You might 
find in any class those who be- 
lieved in stability and tradi- 
tion side by side with those 
who cried aloud about chan 
and progress. A General Eleo . 
tion then meant a conflict of 
temperaments and not a con- 
flict of classes. It was rather 
an exeuse for many pleasant 
approaches. Men were brought 
together by a similarity of 
creed who otherwise might 
have found no meeting-ground, 
And now, because the Coalition 
has failed, because, in the 
words of Lord Birkenhead, 
who is pledged to support 
it, it is “invertebrate and 
undefined,” we are asked with 
menaces te support Mr George 
er labour, to cling to the 
hatreds which the Radicals 
fomented, to admit that the 
enly differences which exist 
in the country are differences 
of standing and empleyment, 
Rather than perpetuate this 
kind of civil war, we prefer 
to vote for neither, to insist 
that the old Tory Party, which 
was no party of snobs 
found its loyal adherents in 
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every class, should be recon- 
structed, and that some sem- 
plance of principle should be 
restored to the political life of 
the country. And principle 
has no more chance of com- 
ing from labour than from 
the Coalition. The Coalition, 
formed as we know fer no 
better reason than to keep a 
certain set ef men in office, 
men who disagree naturally 
one with another, is a party, 
if indeed it deserves the name 
of party, which willingly saori- 
fices its convietions to office, 
and is perferce unprincipled. 
Labour also is unprineipled, 
and for another cause, It 
has shown itself always and 
in all things bitterly sectarian. 
It professes little or no interest 
in the affairs of Great Britain. 
It knows not the meaning of 
idealism or of sacrifice, Its 
outlook is limited to the work- 
shop and the parish. Its one 
hope, its one policy are higher 
wages; its one methed of ob- 
taining what it wants is black- 
mail. If the railwaymen are 
asking something mere for less 
work than heretofore, they care 
not a jot if their colleagues, 
the engineers, are asked to pay 
more for their food than they 
can afford. If the coal-miners 
insist successfully upen a rise 
in wages, it matters not to 
them that their rapacity causes 
thousands of honest men and 
women all the world over to 
shiver over an empty grate. 
So little do any of them knew 
abeut economics that they 
have not yet grasped the 
simple facts that to do as little 
as they oan is not the best way 
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to increase production, and 
that higher wages than a trade 
allows send up the price of all 
commodities. But they are 
not diffident, and if only they 
can get a majority, the leaders 
of labour are ready and eager 
te become our lords of mis- 
rule, 

And they will rule for them- 
selves, and themselves alone, 
They have ne interest save in 
their own class; they will 
adopt no policy, they will pass 
no laws which do not benefit 
that class definitely and. effeo- 
tively. A new kind of corrup- 
tion will hamper the State, 
larger and more dangereus 
than any we have yet known. 
The middle classes, which la- 
bour in imitation of the Soviets 
condemns as the bourgeoisie, 
will be penalised in pocket and 
esteem until they be driven out 
of existence, The only way in 
which salvation can come to us 
is by division in the ranks of 
labour. And let it be remem- 
bered that the Tory elements 
in labour are more savagely 
opposed to its Radical elements 
than are the older parties in the 
State one toanother. Thereisa 
greater difference between Mr 
A. Henderson and Mr Stephen 
Walsh (let us say) than be- 
tween Mr George and Mr 
Bonar Law. And Mr Church- 
ill and Lord Birkenhead are 
doing the country a vast dis- 
service by pretending that they 
alone can save us from a peril 
which is largely of their own 
centriving. They weuld form, 
if they could, a pleasant little 
private company, the board of 
which would be joined by Mr 
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George after allotment; they 
would ensure a comfortable and 
permanent living for them- 
selves, and have their portraits 
painted as the saviours of 
Great Britain. A pleasant 
little plot truly, which is 
happily foredoomed to failure. 
And they do not understand 
what harm they have done 
by throwing down a _ use- 
less challenge te labour, and 
by trying to convert what 
might have remained a dis- 
united rabble into a solid 
army. 

There is yet another objeo- 
tion to labour, which may not 
be overlooked or minimised. 
Behind the titular leaders of 
the working classes there lurks 
a band of “intellectuals” who 
have never done an hour's 
manual work in their lives, 
and who are determined to 
make use of their dupes to 
the uttermost. These “intel- 
lectuals,” who mean to direct 
labour, if not to lead it, are 
socialists and internationalists 
to a man. They have neither 
interest nor pride in their own 
country. Not one of them 
has ever boasted, as he might, 
that he was a citizen of no 
mean State. Pretending te 
believe in the universal brother- 
heod of man, they are the 
bitter foes of those who should 
be nearest to them. Unceas- 
ingly they brag of their 
superiority to others. They 
smile a smile of no indulgence 
at the antiquated virtue of 
patriotism. Throughout the 
war they were pro- German 
and “defeatist.” Their vanity 
prompted them to use long 
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arguments which should prove 
that England was always in 
the wrong. They expressed an 
arrogant doubt if ever their 
German friends were charged 
with atrocities. They knew 
better than the poor devils 
who had suffered, better than 
the trained lawyers asked to 
investigate the evidence. They 
thought that a resolute scep. 
ticism proved them to be high 
above such poor vices as 
patriotism and anger. In 
their obscure journals, as in 
their acrid pamphlets, they 
cunningly pleaded the cause 
of Germany, and like other 
traitors, they brought comfort 
to the camp of those who were 
fighting against the country 
which gave them birth. 
They are a serry band, 
plotting in seeret and arming 
the militant leaders of labour 
with literary explosives. And 
if labour ever be asked to form 
a Government, it will have to 
deal with the gang of intelleo- 
tual dootrinaires to whom it is 
profeundly indebted. The doo- 
trinaires are as wily as they 
are dangerous, and they will 
not come out into the open 
unless they are driven thither 
by vanity, which, after a love 
of conspiracy, is their strongest 
passion. How will labour 
deal with them if it come into 
its kingdom? In those happy 
days, when Mr Henderson is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, will 
he accept the advice of the in- 
tellectuals, who will haunt his 
back-stairs? If he do, then 
will the ruin of the Empire be 
made doubly sure. If he do 
not, he will have to fight a 
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secret opposition, which may 
show itself more fermidable 
than the oppesitien which will 
be arrayed against him in the 
House of Commons, If the 
rank and file of the working 
men were ever permitted to 
look upon the vain, reckless, 
irresponsible, tea-drinking in- 
ternationals, whe aspire to 
direct their policy, they would 
know hew to treat them. 
But the tea-drinkers are 
kept wisely in the back- 
ground by the leaders; they 
work underground like the 
mole; and they will not show 
themselves to the workers of 
the land, until they are pre- 
pared, like the fanatics they 
are, to do the work of Lenin. 
They, perhaps, are the greatest 
danger in which the suprem- 
acy of labour would involve 
us. Meanwhile we would en- 
treat the Coalition to cease 
comparing its own incom- 
petence with the obvious in- 
competence of labour. The 
Franchise Bill, which com- 
mands us to take whatever 
governors the unlettered mob 
sends us, was their creation, 
and it cannot yet be gainsaid. 
Nor shall we again discover 
Ministers who will govern the 
country in aceord with honest 
principles, until we abolish the 
Coalition, and demand of our 
candidates that they shall state 
honourably in their election 
addresses what they them- 
selves think and believe, and 
shall cease to repeat, like 
parrots, the name of the man 
whose poor ambition it is to 
remain a tenant fer life of 10 
Downing Street. 
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It was pointed out by Beling- 
broke many years ago that the 
art of government was the 
only art whieh demanded no 
apprenticeship of its practisers. 
And the repreach, just then, 
may more justly be levelled at 
the politicians of to-day. The 
peace, which at last has been 
signed in EKurepe, was made by 
those who have served no 
apprenticeship. We all re- 
member how loudly Mr Wilson 
boasted that he and his col- 
leagues were “plain” men 
whe knew nothingof diplomacy, 
and yet spoke with confidence 
because they represented tens 
of millions of voters. They 
were “plain” indeed, as 
‘‘plain” as their own peace, 
which is weak where it should 
be strong, and strong where it 
should be weak. The danger 
to the peace of Eurepe has been, 
and still is, Prassia. Napoleon 
knew this well, and would have 
made an end of Prussia, if only 
Alexander I, had permitted it. 
And our “plain” men, assem- 
bled in Paris, have treated 
Austria and Hungary, whose 
guilt was far less than Ger- 
many’s, with a needless se- 
verity, and we have left it in 
Germany’s power to recover 
much ef her ancient strength 
and te take her revenge in due 
time upen France and upon 
England. 

Justice must be sternly ad- 
ministered in the affairs of 
nations as in the affairs of 
men. The one and only 
method of ensuring peace is to 
prove to the aggressor that his 
policy does not pay. Leagues 
of - Nations are, we believe, 
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useless, Germany, unchanged, 
if weakened, by the war, will 
remain of the same mind as 
heretofore, unless it be shown 
clearly to her that her dream 
ef universal empire is im- 
possible. If this truth cannot 
be borne in upon her mind, 
save by destruction, then she 
should have been destroyed. 
The economists will tell us 
that in destroying, or even in 
impairing, Germany, we shall 
lose a good eustomer for our 
wares. That may be; but we 
shall presently discover new 
markets, and, at least, we shall 
have done our best to ensure 
peace in the world. Other 
nations which aspired to 


universal dominion have fired 
their shot and failed, but the 
mundane movement has gone 
on comfortably and profitably 


for the rest. The battle of Sala- 
mis broke the power of Persia ; 
it did not bring ruin upon 
Greece, The senseless ambition 
of Charles XII. eventually re- 
duced Sweden to the position 
of a second-rate power. But 
other powers arose to take its 
place, and civilisation will net 
founder because, after a brief 
fifty years of prosperity, united 
Germany has been driven upon 
the rocks, 

These and many other con- 
siderations Mr J. M. Keynes 
omits from his ‘ Economie Con- 
sequences of the Peace.’! Mr 
Keynes writes now as a man, 
now a8 an economist, and 
we prefer him in his human 
character. As he himself 
sat upon the Supreme Econo- 
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mic Council, perhaps he 
should not have hastened 80 
speedily into print. But that 
is a point upon which he per- 
force came to @ decision him- 
self, and he must bear the full 
weight of responsibility. His 
sketches of the “plain” men 
who settled the affairs of 
Europe are excellently dene, 
Mr Keynes has a happy way 
with the branding-iron; and 
though we imagine that 
neither Mr George nor Mr 
Wilson will take much 
pleasure in his work, he will 
satisfy all those who are not 
natural worshippers of the 
politicians. And yet, in spite 
of himself, he has painted M, 
Clemenceau in the _ truest 
colours. What he meant for 
a bitter caricature seems to us 
a flattering portrait. His vil 
lain is our hero, and by this 
divergence alone the value of 
his argument stands or falls. 
In M. Clemenceau’s policy 
he sees the policy of an ‘old 
man who is not interested in 
humanity, who “neither ex 
pects nor hopes that we are 
on the threshold of a new 
age,” of a statesman, dis 
illusioned, and yet guided, by 
the past, who will not be led 
away into a false seourity by 
phrases or ideals. In thus 
refusing to be deceived or to 
deceive himself, M. Clemenceau 
proved his right to dominate 
the Conference. “He felt 
about France,” says Mr Keynes, 
“what Pericles felt about 
Athens—unique value in her, 
nothing else mattering; but 
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his theory of politics was 
Bismarok’s. . . . His principles 
for the Peace ean be ex- 
pressed simply. In the first 

, he was a foremost be- 
liever in the view of German 
psychology that the German 
uoderstands nothing but  in- 
timidation, that he is without 
generosity, or remorse in 
negotiation, that there is no 
advantage he will not take of 
you, that he is witheut honour, 
pride, or mercy. Therefore 
you must never negotiate with 
a German; you must dictate 
tohim.” All this is perfectly 
true about Germany, and Mr 
Keynes's dispraise of M. 
Clemenceau is a eulogy of his 
olear-sightedness. Germany 
cannot be trusted, and no 
Frenchman could be trusted 
who did not insist upon the 
strongest guarantees, who was 
not resolute so effectively to 
weaken Germany that she 
eould not fer many a long year 
make another sudden dash 
across the frontier. Had M. 
Clemenceau insisted upon less 
than he did, he would have 
been no true patriot. There 
lies Germany, just across the 
French frontier, She exceeds 
France in wealth and popu- 
lation, She has during the 
last few years deliberately 
destroyed the mines and fao- 
tories of France, that she may 
have the start in industrial 
recovery. She has destroyed 
French towns and blotted out 
& generation of gallant French- 
men, Therefore, not only is 
she not entitled to any con- 
sideration; but M. Clemenceau 
would have failed in his trust 
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had he not done his best te 
weaken a dangerous neigh- 
bour in pocket and oppor- 
tunity. It is Mr Keynes's in- 
firmity that, being an inter- 
nationalist in sentiment, he 
cannet perceive the justice 
and the necessity of a Cartha- 
ginian Peace. 

And so he looked hopefully 
for the coming of Mr Wilson, 
as to one who would bring 
solace te a troubled world, and 
he was wofully disappointed. 
“With what curiosity, anxiety, 
and hope,” he exclaims dithy- 
rambically, “we sought a 
glimpse of the features and 
bearing of the man of destiny 
who, coming from the West, 
was to bring healing to the 
wounds of the ancient parent 
of his civilisation and lay for 
us the foundations of the 
future. The disillusion was 
so complete, that some of those 
who had trusted most hardly 
dared speak of it.” Mr 
Keynes and his friends had, in- 
deed, formed a very wrong idea 
of the President. They had be- 
lieved him to be self-willed and 
obstinate; they found him un- 
determined, neither a scholar 
nor a student, a man without 
the culture of the world, and 
not at all sensitive to his en- 
vironment. What could the 
poor President do but play 
blind- man’s buff with MM, 
Clemenceau and George? 
‘“‘ Never could a man,” says Mr 
Keynes, ‘‘have stepped into 
the parlour a more perfect and 
predestined victim to the fin- 
ished accomplishments of the 
Prime Minister. The Old 
World was tough in wicked- 
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ness anyhow; the Old World’s 
heart of stone might blunt the 
sharpest blade of the bravest 
knight-errant. But this blind 
and deaf Don Quixete was 
entering a cavern where the 
swift and glittering blade was 
in the hands of the adversary.” 
Fer our part we are thankful 
that it was. Mr Wilson had 
done Europe enough harm 
with his fourteen points, 
transmitted from Berlin by 
way of Washington, before 
he came to these shores; 
and it was vastly to the 
advantage of Eurepe that he 
proved himself to be nothing 
more than a Nonconformist 
minister. 

When Mr Keynes drops the 
réle of a man and an observer, 
and takes up that of an econ- 
omist, he is less amusing and 
far more dangerous, He leaves 
out of the argument all such 
human feelings as henour and 
justice, and fills up the gaps 
with figures. He detaches 
himself completely from all 
whelesome partisanship. As 
far as he is concerned, the 
country to which he belongs 
might not have been inter- 
ested in the war. His one 
passion is to save Germany dis- 
tress or inconvenience, “It is 
only the Treaty’s extreme im- 
moderation,” says he, “. . . 
which may save the situation 
in the leng-run.” “Save 
the situation,” indeed! That 
phrase shows where his sym- 
pathy lies. Only once has he 
a single reproof for Ger- 
many. ‘Moved by insane de- 
lusion and reckless self - re- 
gard,” he writes, ‘the German 
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people overturned the founda. 
tions on which we all lived 
and built.” That is all. Re. 
proaches are hurled at the 
Allies on many a page. Mr 
Keynes is very careful to be. 
little the harm done by our 
enemies in the war. Writing 
of Belgium, he says: “The 
first onrush ef the Germans 
did some damage locally.” As 
to Franee, in some places she 
has gained by the conflict; 
“The value of Calais and 
Boulogne must have been in- 
creased by the new work of 
various kinds executed for 
the use ef the British Army.” 
As this new work would not 
have been done had not Ger- 
many made its attack upon 
Europe, perhaps France should 
be asked to pay an indem- 
nity to Germany for value 
received, 

With whatever punishment 
is inflicted upon Germany he 
quarrels. He objects to the ex- 
propriation of German owners 
in Alsace-Lorraine because the 
mineral wealth of these prov- 
inces has been greatly devel- 
oped since 1871, and because 
German economic interests 
there are closely bound up with 
interests in Germany itself. 
‘* Alsace-Lorraine,” we are told, 
“has been a part of the Ger- 
man Empire for nearly fifty 
years—a considerable majority 
of its population is German- 
speaking—and it has been the 
scene of Germany’s most im- 
pertant economic enterprises.” 
So might a burglar prove his 
right to his swag because he 
had turned it to a profitable 
use. Again, Mr Keynes thinks 
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that the Germans will be 
harshly excluded from Egypt. 
“Not only are special privi- 
leges renounced, but by Article 
150 ordinary liberties are with- 
drawn, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment being aceorded ‘complete 
liberty of action in regulating 
the status of German nationals 
and the conditions under which 
they may establish themselves 
in Egypt.’” Has Mr Keynes 
forgotten the use which the 
Germans made of their free 
access to Egypt before the 
war, how they intrigued 
against the British and did 
their best to stir up rebellion? 
We should be fools indeed if 
we had not learned the lesson 
of caution which they have 
taught us. 

On another page he objects 
to our control of the German 
mines, “It is almost,” says he, 
“as though the Powers of 
Continental Europe were to 
be placed in a majority on 
the Thames Conservancy or 
the Port of London.” They 
would assuredly have been if 
Germany had won; but Mr 
Keynes never admits into the 
aceount the purposes of Ger- 
many. Had the victory been 
hers, she would not have 
troubled her mind about the 
economic security of her ene- 
mies, She would have put 
the world under her feet, and 
exacted tribute from all those 
upon whom, against their will, 
she forced the war. Nor is 
there any other method of 
bringing home to Germany 
the enormity of her misdeeds 
except punishment, condign 
and severe, And Mr Keynes 
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talks of our ‘“ imbecile greed.” 
Truly that: greed would be 
imbecile which set Germany 
on her legs again merely that 
she might bring money into 
our coffers, 

Whether Germany can or 
cannot pay the just bill that 
has been presented to her we 
do not know. That will be 
discovered presently. When 
Bismarek sent his account to 
France in 1871 he did not 
make an inventory of her 
goods. He thought that pro- 
bably she could not pay what 
he asked, and when~she dis- 
appointed him he wanted to 
go to war again with: her, 
because he had not bled her 
enough. The settlement after 
a war cannot and should not 
be based upon philanthropy. 
We agree with Mr Keynes 
that the sight of the starving 
children of Germany is de- 
plorable. We should agree 
with him more heartily if he 
deplored with an equal senti- 
ment the starvation of the 
children of Lille and other 
French towns. But Germany 
has brought the suffering on 
herself and on the world, and 
she must still bear the responsi- 
bility. That the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the 
children unto the third and 
fourth generation is not a 
piece of rhetoric, but a stern 
fact. 

In the last chapter Mr 
Keynes presents us with the 
remedies which he himself 
would apply, were omnipo- 
tence his. In the first place, 
he would cancel all the debts 
which still exist among the 
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Allies. If this be not done, 
then will France and England 
and the rest, denied by his 
philanthropy any sufficient 
reparation from Germany, be 
compelled to pay interest 
and capital until the end of 
time, because they have won 
the war. But since this sug- 
gestion would involve the 
United States in the greatest 
loss, it is from the United 
States that it mastcome. For 
the rest, his remedies are 
absurd enough te throw a 
doubt upon the seriousness of 
his book. He would fix the 
total payment to be made by 
Germany at 2000 millions. He 
would knock a quarter off this 
for the surrender of merchant 
ships and submarine eables. 
He would ask that the balance 
should be exempt from interest, 
and should be paid in thirty 


annual instalments of fifty 
millions, beginning in 1923! 
Thus Germany would be given 
three years to find one quarter 
of the sum which France found 


easily in 1871. And as Mr 
Keynes would abolish the Re- 
paration Committee, it is un- 
likely that the second instal- 
ment would ever be paid. A 
better plan and more simple 
would be to endew Germany 
for ever with all the money 
and raw materials which she 
needs. 

Lastly, he proposes that the 
blockade should be raised in 
Rassia, and that Germany 
should be asked to revive 
Russian trade. Thus the mis- 
ereants, who for their own 
profit inaugurated Bolshevism, 
should be permitted to turn it 
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once more to their advantage, 
If once the Germans got into 
Russia, no power on earth 
would ever get them out, and 
their victory would be com. 
plete. Their military expan. 
sion would march, as always, 
with their industrial. The 
wealth of Russia would be 
their booty, and in a few 
years they would march 
undisturbed into India, and 
destroy our influence in Egypt, 
which their politicians have 
always described as England’s 
spine. “It is our interest,” 
says Mr Keynes, “to hasten 
the day when German agents 
and organisers will be in a 
position to set in train in every 
Russian village the impulses of 
erdinary economic motive,” 
Then will the Kaiser or his 
successor welcome the bagman’s 
millennium, and will take care 
that conquered France and 
England take no share of the 
profit. 

‘‘T have paid little heed to 
Austria, Hungary, and Russia,” 
says Mr Keynes. He was 80 
busy in writing his book te 
plead the cause ef Germany 
that he had not space to touch 
upon the real wickedness of the 
peace, The Allies, who should 
have aimed, as we said, at a 
strong Austria, a strong Hun- 
gary, and a weak Germany, 
have made the strength and 
weakness change places. They 
have not left Germany 80 
happy and prosperous as Mr 
Keynes would like to see it, 
but they have left her with 
every opportunity of recovering 
a dangerous position. They 
have destroyed Hungary and 
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Austria utterly. Cut off from 
the sea, stripped, on the foolish 
plea of self-determination, of 
rovinces which were essential 
to their livelihood, they are 
to-day in a pitiable condition. 
We do not envy the ingenious 
gentleman who invented the 
two new states, Czecho-Slov- 
akia and Jugo-Slavia. Their 
compesite names prove their 
composite characters. That 
they will last long beneath 
the fanciful masks which have 
been put upon them we do not 
believe. But at what a cost 
will the theatrical experiment 
have been made! Hew many 
lost lives will it have entailed ? 
How much misery and star- 
vation will it have brought 
with it! But pedantry must 
be served, and pedantry 
has neither conscience nor 
memory. 


Take the case of Hungary, 


for instance. Her share in the 
guilt of the war was small 
enough. She was dragged by 
her neighbour inevitably into 
the conflict. To-day her plight 
is miserable enough. She has 
been ravaged by the Rouma- 
nians; she has been butchered 
by Bolsheviks, whose baleful 
rule she has been wise enough 
and strong enough to discard. 
And all the help or sympathy 
which the Allies have tendered 
her has been to suggest that 
the sentences of death, passed 
upon the Jews, who murdered 
and tortured her citizens, should 
be commuted! Yet some day 
Hungary will be forced into 
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alliances and commercial 
treaties. She must find mar- 
kets for her produce, and manu- 
facturers from abroad who 
shall supply her with what she 
needs. Shall she also be offered 
up upon the altar of sacrifice 
to Germany’s rapacity? Shall 
she follow Russia, according to 
Mr Keynes’s formula, into 
the Teutonic maw? 

There are many and sound 
reasons against such a policy. 
In the first place, Hungary 
has no longing for a close- 
knit friendship with Germany, 
especially after the bitter ex- 
perience of the last five years. 
For many years she has turned 
in the moments of her stress to 
England. In a little book,! 
written by Mr Charles Sprox- 
ton, a young scholar who was 
killed in the war, you may 
read how, after the revolution 
of 1848, it was Hungary’s first 
impulse to seek the aid of 
England. Palmerston refused 
to see the Hungarian envoy, 
because he would not hurt 
the susceptibilities of Austria, 
which he regarded as a wall 
against Russian aggression, 
but the reception of Pulszky 
by the English has not yet 
been forgotten, and the seeds 
of friendship then sown have 
borne fruit. Once again 
Hungary looks to us, and 
there is no reason why we 
should not grasp her proffered 
hand. From her rich agricul- 
tural land she produces that 
of which we stand in need, 
and we are not without the 
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power of supplying her wants. 
Politically, too, as well as com- 
mercially, she may serve our 
interests well, Broken and 
dismembered as she is, she 
remains a gateway to the 
Kast. If she comes under 
German influence, as she may 
if left to herself, she will fall 
again, reluctanily, into the 


clutch of Germany, and with 
her enforced aid Germany may 
yet realise her dream of Mittel 
Europa. 


What she asks of 
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us is little enough — merely — 
sympathy in her distress 
and the offer of friendship 
and eeunsel, Our name : 
prestige were never higher 
than they are to-day in 
Eastern Europe, and we 
may still knit honourable © 
and profitable alliances with © 
nations ready to. serve 4 
which neglect and indifference — 
will inevitably drive into the — 
rough and greedy arms of 4 
Germany. J 
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